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THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT OF THE FACSIMILE. 


When collecting materials for a History of the Mi mans A philoso¬ 
phy, I happened to find in the Library of the East India House a Manu¬ 
script (No, 17), formerly belonging to the collection of Mr. Colebrooke, 
which bore on its outer page the remark : “ 

t the number, of 32 syllables, in this commentary of Kumarela on the 
. igveda is 2,200”), and ended on leaf 120 with these words : “ I! 

H ^ II ll” “ the number, of 32 syllables, in the 

book is 2,200 ; end of the Commentary of Kumarela ”). The remark of 
the title, which differs in its handwriting from the rest of the book, 
seems to have been made by a Hindu, who, with much exactness, count¬ 
ed the number of the syllables for the copyiug of ^vhich he had to pay 
his scribe; but it certainly did not come from one conversant with Sans¬ 
krit literature. Nor can a better opinion be entertained of the Shaikh 
who finished copying this volume—“ Samwat 1643 (or 1586 after Christ), 
when the sun was progressing south of the equator, in the autumn sea¬ 
son, during the light fortnight of the month Karttika (October-November), 
in the city of Benares, for the perusal of Devayika (Devakiya?), the son 
of Jani and Mahidhara”—or of the writer of his Manuscript,—since the 
Shaikh professes to have copied the latter with the utmost accuracy, 
faults and all for neither were the contents of this volume a com¬ 
mentary on the Rigveda, nor would a learned man have mis-spelt several 
words, and very common ones, too, of his own composition, and, above 
all, the name of one of the most celebrated authors of India. In short, 
the Manuscript in question contained no other matter than a portion 
Spl the Manava-Kalpa-Sutras, together with a C 9 mmentary of Kumarila- 
Sw&min, the great Mim&nsA authority. 

A discovery of this ritual work, which had thus remained latent 
under a wrong designation, would at all times have been welcome to 
those engaged in the study of Vaidik literature ; it gained in interest 
from the facts that a doubt had been raised, I do not know on what 
grounds, whether a copy of it had survived, and that a commentary of 
Kuvnarila on these Sutras, had, so far as my knowledge goes, never yet 
been spoken of in any European or Sanskrit book. 

It was but natural, under these circumstances, that I should think 
of making the knowledge I had obtained generally available, by editing 
this manuscript; but, to my utter disappointment, I soon perceived, after 
having examined it in detail, that it belonged to that class of written 
books, the contents of which may be partially made out and partially 
guessed, but which are so hopelessly incorrect that a seeming restoration 
of their text would require a greater amount of conjecture than could 
be permitted to an editor, or might be consistent with the respect due 
to the author ol the work itself. 

When, therefore, another copy of the M&nava-Kalpa-Sutras with 
the Commentary of Kum&rila was not to be procured, and when I began 
to surmise that the volume in the possession of the East India House 
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was a unique copy of this rare work, I resolved, with the consent of 
Professor W ilson, to have a facsimile of it lithographed and printed. 
This resolution was strengthened by the consideration that even a cor¬ 
rect text of these Sutras would be serviceable only to the few scholars 
who are familiar w ith this branch of the oldest Sanskrit literature, and 
that they would be able, by the aid they might get from other existing 
Sutras on the Vaidik ritual, and the Mimansa works, to turn to account 
even tills incorrect manuscript, in spite of the many doubts it leaves. 
It was strengthened, too, by the conviction I entertain, that unique 
manuscripts, or those which are rarely met with,—every existing copy 
of which consequently possesses a literary value much exceeding that 
of ordinary manuscripts,—ought to be saved from possible casualties 
by mechanical contrivances, the most practical of which, as answering 
the requirements of the case aDd entailing the least expense, seems to 
be that which lias been used in the production of the present fac-simiie. 

THE FAC-SIMJJjE TRACED BY MISS AMELIA RATTENBURY. 

I must, however, confess that after several disappointments in 
trying to secure the necessary aid, I should probably have been com¬ 
pelled to abandon mj r plan, had I not been able to avail myself of the as¬ 
sistance of a talented young lady, Miss Amelia Rattenbury, who, while 
devoting herself to the study of Sanskrit, came to my rescue, and, with 
much patience and skill, accomplished the tracing of the original. 

Her work may, indeed, in some parts, be still open to criticism, so 
far as the exact thickness of the letters on a few pages is concerned, 
or if some shortcomings, especially those which are noticed in the Erra¬ 
ta, be too much insisted upon ; but I must in fairness state that 
several omissions of Anuswaras or strokes,as pointed out in the Errata, 
are not her fault, but the result of accidents which occurred in trans¬ 
ferring the fac-simile to stone ; and such defects could not, it would 
seem, have been wholly avoided, notwithstanding the careful attention 
which was paid to the work by the lithographic printers, Messrs. Stan* 
didge and Go., and, I may add, in spite of the great trouble I took myself 
in revising the proofs on the stones, and in thus combining the work of 
a Sanskritist with that of an apprentice in lithography. Several sheets 
which failed to show distinctly some Anuswaras or parts of the letters 
themselves, though transferred to the stone and originally visible there, • 
I cancelled at once ; but this expeditious process became, by frequent 
repetition, so little convenient, that I had to submit at last, though 
reluctantly, to a list of Errata which, however small, seems to be at 
variance with the notion of a fac-simile. 

On the whole, however, and after this censure, the severity of 
which, I trust, no one will see occasion to increase, I must express my 
belief, that the text which is laid before the reader is, when amended 
by the aid of the Errata list, not merely a thoroughly correct represent-; 
ation of the contents of the special manuscript from which it is copied, 
but, at the same time, a good specimeu of a fac-simile of a Sanskrit 
manuscript. 1 

1 It is necessary to observe that the original, in its actual bound condition, 


to AN AV A K AL PA-St) TRA, 3 

CONTENTS OF THE MANUSCRIPT. 

Of the work itself I have bat little to say, for the Sanskrit scholars 
who will take an interest in it are well acquainted with the general 

characteristics of those ritual books which bear the name of Kalpa-Su- 
tras, and they know, too, that the Man a v a-Kal pa-Sutras teach the cere¬ 
monial connected with the old recension of the Yajurveda, the Tait- 
tiriya-Samhita. The portion of these Sutras contained in the present 
fac-simile comprises the first four books of the whole work : the first 
or Yajamana book, in two chapters (from fol. 1 to 54 a, and 54 a to 55 6); 
the second on the Agnyadlidna (from fol. 55 b to 84 b) ; the third 
on the Agnihotra (from fol. 84 6 to 106 a) ; and the fourth on the 
Ghdturmdsya sacrifices, in six chapters (from fol. 106 a to 108 a, from 
there to the end of fol. 109 a, from 109 b to 112 a, from there to 113 a, 
from 113 a to 115 a, and hence to the end)*. That these books are the 

measures 9f inches in length and 3| inches in breadth, with the exception of fol. 62 
which is 4 inches broad. The surplus of margin in the fac-simile belongs, therefore, 
to the latter. The binder, in reducing the leaves of the original to the size stated, 
has in various instances encroached upon the writing, and cut away either portions 
of letters or even whole letters ; which circumstance will account for the defects 
in the marginal additions of, especially, fol. 1, 3a, 5, 5b, 11a, 12a, 13a, 14a, 25a, 26a, 32b, 
33a, 34a, 48a, b, 50b, 52a, 53a, 54a, 58a, 60a, 61a, 62a, 66b, 68a, 70b, 74b, 80b, 8la, 86b, 
89b, 107b, 108b, 113a. Another destructive animal, the white ant, has also added to 
the work of devastation in the interior of the MS., but much more rarely ; on 
the margin of fol. 16a two strokes (—) indicate the eaten portion. Towards the end 
of the MS., especially from fol. *90 upwards, the original has the appearance of 
having been smeared or powdered over ; and this carelessness, caused no doubt In¬ 
putting the leaves together before the writing was dry, has produced in several 
instances the errors of the fac-simile, especially as it became sometimes difficult or 
even impossible to tell whether a dot represented an original anuswara or a smear. 
I have to mention, besides that the leaves of the original are bound so as to read 
downwards, and that the same arrangement has been preserved in the present work, 
in order not to allow it to deviate from the appearance of its modern prototype. 
There is good reason, however, to suppose that the ancient Hindus had the leaves 
of their MSS. arranged so as to read in the reverse or upward direction. For one 
liberty which has been taken in the fac-simile, I am personally answerable. The 
remark on the outside page, mentioned above, with its mis-spelling of the name of 
Kum&rila and its literary error, will not be found in this volume ; its place is filled 
by the likeness of the god of literary accuracy who is invoked in the commencement 
of the work. 

1 There occur in the text and commentary of these books the following words for 
sacrifices, sacri/lcinl and other acts connected with them : 

ivz, sraurfatro), sifJrftra, 

*i]4wji3Rh>, snuwii, *Tso%m f '^rrcwiftarr, 

******* wnsm, wiffa ( g?ro ), ), 

33P«r, )> WM, 3WH, 

*****> ***&*, ti 
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first portion of the Manava-Sutra results not merely from the matted 

treated in them, but also from a fact which accidentally came to my 

cognizance after the printing of the present volume had been com¬ 
pleted. 

gqrqjrrq;, gqjqr?, ^f, ^trarfotrq, 

^i^i, )> ), gT^ir§q?, qRrcro, f%5rtrn, fq qq*iU q, 

pTOJST, R#W ( f^T^I'T ), RSqq, fqcqtqq, qqiqqra, TRW3R, qftqiqqr, qftqq;, 

qqfaq^qr, qg'?jqr, qgq^, qgsrqqr, qiq;, qi^q^, qrfqjqfqr, 
fqqgfqqiq, Tqosftpjq^, rqijqiTq, fqgqq, fqgqjj, fqgfoqr, fqg^q , 

^nrmiR, aqiqq( ?na« ), qqwrratra, irrqfenq, jfV, qfeqj, q;-;<f)q;*qj, 

^ :5, ?W) 3nr:q*qr, qra^wr, 5T?p^?iir, irrstr, ire n s rra , q^- ( q%q ), 

qm, ^qqsq, frant^l, *13Rjq, *TggR, qqq, qiqr ( quo ), ^iiuid , 

qqz^Tt ( qqg^q ), qgqfoqra, f%R ( qfrfq® ), qf^qRqj, qafrqqiR, qqf^FP, 

E^mqq, arqRfiq, ^qs^qqq, %jqqj, iFrcqnt, qq:q, R<q, #rgq, Rfqqqq, qre< |q 

( “W ), rrrr (°qtq), qmqR, Riqrarq, qiqfe, R?qr, fqgpj;, tm ; 

for sacrificial substances, implements , prayers, or objects incidentally mentioned as 
referring to them : Srfa ( qi fqgf f fo , <-%- 

?irrfe, Juustifjr), wr, ^ rgreq re r, srraf^, 

«nfow, inprftarfir, wfanfir, prr, ?«?, fenniffcs, ffow, srrctf^ ( fftrartfr) 

), ^w, ig^nor, ^mrRr, 

( ^°> ^o, 3 *to, ^cjo, T^o, ^wft, 

tMpRw, nnn^nfsj? g*gg, mfl?, ?frircr, ^r, 

=3^, =^T^, =*Tc*?*T, 3WRT, *1^, gg (), a*f«T, f^T, 

I**, wn, #i«jrTra, ^Rr, ^f, 

), Rparcj, aqr ( hN), 

qqqsqiqr qqqirq, qsppnqr, qf?fq, q’fenqr, qfqq, q?r, qgg^iqrgr, qra ( qrsft ), 
fw ( ), sgsiq^, anflftT, ire;?, SRq'fcn^R, qf^k q%, 

E^ii^T (qr^ii^fq^) ¥fR, «^ > 5 3T, q§qf, jjsq, q^r^f^r, qfq, wq, 

gs, g3R?, gH5r, g?r, gq, g^sf, qq% wrsj, qqra%q, qg'rq^tq (ofe^) 
qq, qqrq 0 qrsqigqiqqr, gq qi^., w, ^«ar, ^q, ^tjrt, qf??, qgq, qnq- 
^sq, qi<q-qrq, qf^ ( qri?q% qf^ftfqj ), qrff, ^rqs, qigqiq, qiqi^q, 
qi»ft ( qrefiqnoi ), sw, ?Riq, otst, qrrqn, ^rarfjr, gqq;, ^q, qqs^, ?qnqr^, 

qsqqT^r, qq^qisr, yfqgq^, ^vir, Rrernsq, rtu, e*qqggr, 

( #q ), qq, qq, ffqq, f|qq. for the time of sacW^ciaf acts , 

asterisms etc.: ^WI^T^TT, 3TO^TqT, ^Rf^T, SfRT^Rr^t, 

Sifig, ma^, g;, t, nm fti, guRiw , nft, ),, 

^fift, ^h^l, egs, ^W:WT, 

STOg, for priests, suerifleer, etc .: ( mu|4*f ), 
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Professor Muller, who is engaged in writing a history of Vaidik 
literature, had met among the MSS. of the Bast India House, which he 
consulted for his labour, one (No. 599) which bore at its end the intima¬ 
tion of being a part of the Manava Sutra ; and when he showed me the 
MS., I saw at once that it was written by the same writer who had 
copied the original of the present fac-simile, in a similar, though smaller 
and less elegant, handwriting, and immediately after he had copied the 
first four books. For he states himself in his closing words that lie 
finished copying “ the fifth part of the Agnishtoma book of the Manava- 
Sutra, Sainwat 1043 (or 1586 after Christ), when the sun was progress¬ 
ing north of the equator, in the winter season, during the light fortnight 
of the mouth Pausha (December-January), on the fifteenth lunar day, in 
the city of Benares”; and the next syllable immediately succeeded by a 
blank in the MS., makes it probable that he wrote this portion, too, for 
the perusal Of the son of Mahidhara. His conscience, however, seems to 
have been more sensitive regarding the accuracy with which he had 
performed his task, at the end of the Agnishtoma portion, than it was 
before, since he makes a very touching appeal to the indulgence of the 
reader, and is even modest enough to count himself amongst the scribes 
of limited intellect. 8 

CONTENTS OF ANOTHER MANUSCRIPT OF THE MaNAVA KALPA SOTRA. 

The contents of this latter manuscript, vis., the description of the 
Agnishtoma rites in five Adhyayas, 4 now, too, explain the meaning of 

TO>spTf^hj, serf^r, , qqt, 

( fftflccf ), TOUPT ( TOIRPT ), ( ffhl ); for divinities {and their 

derivatives ) : sria, vRraMta* swfas (wSr)» wWk (vriNgNr) 

sniter, snf^q, mtor, cr^rqre*, 

qq, ^1, 9 (R l 

(3t 4), ara, simian, feww » 

3 I subjoin a literal copy of the last page (37) of this MS. with all the faults which 
will give some idea of the unhappy fate of these Manava-SOtras in tho hands of their 

ignorant transcriber : 3^4? ’SCTT cflOT TOT t) ^T TO 

^ q 11 1 M f^TTOT^T 11 q?4^PT %fqq TORT I HcH^RTq': 

qft&rspftq qhq q li * ii sfq 4r qqq qwwifqf^iK^: i 

%w^i sfa ft? $q: ii qfe II to . 

to* n . 11 li ftrfroq i i^qraqro: gq 

TO5 n RqTOPPq || II ^ II ^ II 

TOroroq: I fcpw i W5i q zftzi \ qrorq: « TOrsr: 4r RTimnsKfo * ^ptt 

® ^ tUritas vs infnif; | ^vs ^ qTOfpqqq: 5 and after this last piece 

of scholarship is added in a different hand: II ItlRffil || WTO: * 99 (J) 

4 Whether the work which is mentioned in the Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS, at 
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the concluding words of our MS. (fol. 120 b ): srpUgflTOlsg (which 

ought to be )» for they clearly point to a continuation, treating 

on the Soma rites, which continuation is given in the MS. 599, so far as 
the text of the Sutras goes, though this MS. does not contain any further 
commentary of Kumarila. 

V 

THE COMMENTARY OF KUMARILA. 

The text of the first four books of the Sutras in our MS. is, un¬ 
happily, only fragmentary. Sometimes, but rarely, a Sutra is given in 
full before the gloss of Kumarila ; for the most part, however, the copy 
of the text, as is the case with many manuscripts of Commentaries on 
Sutras, starts from the assumption that the reader possesses a MS. 
which contains the words of the Sutra, and refers to them by merely 
giving the first ancl the last word of the sentence which is tlie subject of 
the commentary. Now and then, it is true, some further words of the 
Sutra emerge from the gloss of Kumarila, but, though it is possible to 
understand the purport of his comment, it would be a fruitless task to 
try to construe from it the full detail of the text, since much of the 
latter is left unnoticed, as requiring, apparently, no gloss. 

The interest connected with the present volume centres, therefore, 
chiefly in the commentary of Kumarila, and in the fact itself that it 
is this great Mimansa writer who composed a commentary on the 
Manava-Sutras of the Taittiriya-Samhita. For, since in Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture, commentaries on works which involve scientific convictions or 
religious belief were, as a rule, written by those alone who shared in 
these convictions or meant to defend this belief, it is a matter of signi¬ 
ficance that this celebrated representative of the Mimansa doctrine, 
who lived before Sankara, the commentator of the Vedanta-Sutras, 6 
should have attached his remarks to a Sutra belonging to the Black- 
Yajus School. 

That this circumstance cannot be accidental is rendered pro¬ 
bable by collateral facts. Kumarila quotes on two occasions (fol. 
14 a and 85 b) the opinion of Sabara-Swamin on passages in the 
Sutras, and as it is not the commentary of this author on the Jaimini- 
Sutras to which he refers, his quotation can only imply that Sahara 
had composed, besides, a gloss either on the Manava, or on other 
Sutras of the same school. Sahara, however, is, like Kumarila whom 
he preceded, one of the principal authorities of the Miin&ns& philo¬ 
sophy. 6 Madhava also, the commentator on the Vedas, who may be 

Benares, p. 118, under the title (No. 2503) be the same as the 

Agnishtoma portion of the M&nava-Sfttras, I have had no means of ascertaining. The 
same Catalogue records the existence of the (p. 78, No. 781), bnt without 

naming the Commentary of Kum&rila. 

* Compare the Preface to the first edition of Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary, p. 
xviii seqq. 

• I may mention, on this occasion, other quotations made by Kum&rila. He speaks 
several times of other S&khas, without, however, specifying them (fol. 9 b, 17 o, 
88 a, 86 b, 41 b, etc. etc.), once even of a Krfirasfikhfi, (fol. 50 a) ; of older teaohers 
(PQryftdiftryas, fol. 43 b— 44 a, 85 a, Vriddhfiohfirya, 119 a), of the V&r&hft SQtras 
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considered as the last writer of eminence on the MimansA, composed 
or indited a commentary on another Sutra work of the Taittiriya- 
Samhita, the Sutra of Baudhayana. Of commentators on other 
Sutras of the Black-Yajur-veda I do not speak, since they have not 
attained a prominent rank among the Mimansists.- But it ought 
not to to left unnoticed, on the other hand, that neither the 
Kalpa works connected with the Rigveda, nor those belonging 
to the Sama-, or White-Yajur-veda, had commentators w ho, at the 
same time, wrote Mimansa works. 

CONNECTION BETWEEN THE KALPA-SUTRAS OP THE TAITTIRIYA-SAMHITA 

AND THE MIMANSA. 

» 

* It would seem, therefore, and I shall have to advert to this 
point in detail in a more appropriate place, that the Kalpa- 
Sutras of the Taittiriya-Samhita represented or countenanced, 
more than other Kalpa-Sutras, the tenents and decisions of the 
Mimfl.ns& philosophers. 

AUTHOR OP THE MaNAVA KALPA StfTRAS. 

This intimate connection between the two will enable us, then, 
not merely to remove all doubt, if any exist, as to the identity 
of the author of the present commentary with the author of the 
V&rttikas on the Jaimini-Sutras,—even if this identity were not proved 
by the peculiar style of Kumarila’s composition, by his writing alter¬ 
nately in prose and iloka, by his pithy remarks, and his strong ex¬ 
pressions ; but it will throw light, too, on the nature of the comment¬ 
ary itself. 

"It is not a commentary in the ordinary sense, merely explaining 
obsolete or difficult words, and giving the meaning of the sentences ; 
it is often nothing else than a regular discussion and refutation of 
divergent opinions which w r ere probably expressed in^ other Kalpa 
works. And the constant use it makes of current Mimansa terms, 
i in their Mira&ns& sense, such as cipurva , paramapurva , ftha, bddlia , 
("to which may be add6d also, vidhi , anuvucla, arthavdda , purushartha , 
\ kratwartha , bheda ( mantrabheda , vakyabheda ), on account of the 
r frequent application these latter words find in the Mimansa writings,-- 
impresses on the discussions of Rumania the full stamp of a Mimansa 
reasoning. 

There is one fact which deserves special mention, though it has 
only an indirect bearing on the present w ork. In the Sutras I. 3, 10-12, 
Jaimini treats of the question whether the Kalpa works have the same 


(fol. 75 a, 98 b, 120 5), the Bh&shyakfira, who is probably the same as Sahara (fol. 
X15 a), the Br&bmanabhishyakfira (fol. 60 b , 68 a, 75 b), the Gpibyabh&shyakara (fol. 
60 a), the HArftabhfishyakpit (fol. 75 b) ; he names the Bahv Richas (20 a, 23 b) ; the 
Yajarveda (fol. 9 a and b), and Yajurvedika (fol. 12 b, 67 a), the KAthaka (fol. 9 a, 
98 b), the T&lttlriyaka (fol. 60 a, 61 b, 66 b), a Br&hmana (fol. 114 b) ; and the 
SAmaveda (fol. 9 b) Mann is usallv called by him SOtrakAra or SOtrakpit (e.g,, fol. 
48 b 71 b 75 by etc., 29 a, 82 a, 05 b, etc) r other authors of Sfltras, SGtraifiras or 
BOtrakyitas (fol, 88 «, 77 b). 
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authority as the Veda or not ; in other terms whether they must be 
ascribed to divine or to human authorship, and decides in favour of 
the latter alternative. Kumarila, in his V&rttikas on this chapter, 
gives instances of the works of several authors which would fall 
under this category ; he names, in the course of his discussion, the 
Sutras of Baud hay ana, Varaha, Masaka, Aswal&yana, Vaijav&pa, 
Drahyayana, Latyayana, Katyayana, and Apastamba , but though 
his “ et ccetra ” imply that he did not intend to give a complete list, 
it is certainly remarkable that he should not have named the Mdnava- 
Sutras, which he has commented upon, more especially as he makes 
reference to the Dharmasastra of Manu. 

' Sahara, also, his predecessor, who mentions, in his Bhashya on 
the same Sutras of Jaimini, the Masaka-, H&stika-, and Kaundinya- 
Kalpa-Sutra, does not speak of the Manava. And, to conclude, the 
same omission strikes us in the Jaiminiya-ny&ya-mala-vistara of 
Madhava, who names the Baudhayana-, Apastamba, Aswal&yana-, 
and Katyayana-Kalpa-Sutras, but makes no allusion to our work. 

It may be, and it even is probable that Kumarila wrote his gloss 
on the Manava-Kalpa-Sutra after he had finished his Varttikas on 
the Sutras of Jaimini. But this circumstance alone cannot account 
for the omission of this Kalpa work from his Varttikas, nor does it 
offer any explanation of the general silence in regard to it of the 
other renowned writers on the Mimansa philosophy. 

I believe that the reason for this silence must be sought for in 
the decision of Jaimini, and in the legendary character of Manu, the 
reputed author of our Kalpa work. At the time of Sahara, Manu was 
no doubt already viewed by his countrymen in the same light in which 
he appears in the Dharmasastra that bears his name Init professes dis¬ 
tinctly not to be the immediate work of Manu himself, and consequently, 
could be safely alluded to. This mythical character, however, of 
.Manu results from the legends connected witli a personage of this 
Jname in the Satapathabrahmana and the Rigveda itself. To prove, 
therefore, on the one hand, that the Kalpa-Sutras are human work, and 
to hold before the reader's eye the name of an individual who, if less 
than a god, was, at all events, believed to be mpre than a man, would 
have been a proceeding which might either have shaken the conviction 
which it was intended to produce, or tinged the doctrine of the propound¬ 
ers with a hue of heresy which certainly neither Sahara, nor Kumdrila, 
nor Madhava meant to impart to his commentary. Probably, therefore, 
it appeared safer to evade this awkward illustration of the human 
character of a Sutrakdra, and to be satisfied with instances of a more 
tangible and less delicate kind. 

Prom our point of view, however, and I conclude from the point of 
view of the MimAnsists themselves, there is no reason to doubt that a 
r*Manu, the author of the present Sutras, was as much a real personage 
jas Baudh&yana and the other Sutrak&ras who were never raised to a 
superhuman dignity I can no more see a valid argument for doubting 
the existence of this Manu, because his name would mean, etymologi¬ 
cally, “ a thinking being, a man,” and because mythology has lent this 
character to the father of the human race, also called Manu, than there 
would be for doubting the real existence of the Brihmana caste, iqerely 
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because they ascribe their bodily origin to the Creator of the World 
And as to the name of Manu (man) itself, it does not seem more strik¬ 
ing or even more strange than other proper names in the Vaidik time ; 
-than, for instance, the proper names Piana, life ; Eka, one ; Itara, or 
vAnyatara, either of two ; Panchan, five ; Saptan, seven ; Ash tan, eight ; 
'Siras, head ; Loman, hair; Vindu, drop , etc. 

DATE OF THIS WORK. 

To assign a date to the Manava-Kalpa-Sutras, even approximately, 
is a task I am incapable of performing; though, judging from the 
contents of this work, it may seem plausible to assert that they are 
jinore recent than the Sutras of Baudhayana and older than those of 
’Apastamba. But I have not any means of ascertaining when these 
latter works were composed. 

It may not, however, be superfluous to add that they were either 
younger than Panini or, at least, not so much preceding his time as to 
be ranked by him amongst the old Kalpa works. For in an important 
^Su-tra of his grammar he states that the names of old ICalpa works are 
Vformed with the affix in, and it follows therefore that none of the works 
/of this kind, which are likely to be still in existence, and amongst them 
the Mduava-Kalpa-Sutras, are, from Panini’s point of view, old Kalpa 
works. 7 And when I express the opinion that there is no tenable 
ground for assigning to Panini so recent a date as that which has been 
given to him, viz., the middle of the fourth century before Christ, but 
that there is on the contrary a presumption that he preceded the time of 
the founder of the Buddhistic creed,—I have advanced as much, 
or as little, as, I believe, can be safely advanced on the date of the pre¬ 
sent Kalpa work. 


LITERARY AND CHRONOLOGICAL QUESTIONS CONCERNING EVERY WORK 
OF THE VAIDIK LITERATURE AND THEREFORE BEARING ON THE 

PRESENT RITUAL BOOK. 

Prof. Max Muller holds that the art of writing teas not yet 
known in India when Panini lived . 

After the foregoing lines were written I received Professor Max 
Muller’s “ History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature , so far as it 
illustrates the primitive religion of the Brahmans (1859).” To 
acknowledge the merits of this work, which shows the great importance 
of the religious development of India; to acknowledge the light it 
throws on the obscurest parts of Hindu literature, and the comprehen¬ 
sive learning it has brought to bear on many an intricate topic con¬ 
nected with the rise and progress of Hindu grammar, law, and theology, 
must be the first and not the least gratifying feeling of every one 
interested in Sanskrit, and more especially in Vaidik philology. The 

* P& 9 1 Pi, iv, 8,105. ThlsS&tra is comprised under the head rule iv. 3, 101, which 
extends as far as 111. In the gloss on some of these Sfltras the K&4ik&, the Siddh.-k., 
and the Calcutta Pandits who composed or compiled the printed commentary, have 

introduced the word wtaa in addition to S|Y*t#C, I hold, arbitrarily,—since it is 

neither indicated by the head rule, nor met with in the Mah&bh&shya. 
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greater, however, this new claim of the editor of the Rigveda to our 
gratitude, the more does iiis work impose on us the duty of examining, 
among the topics of which it treats, those which seem to require 
additional evidence before they cau be considered as having attained a 
definite settlement. I take advantage of this opportunity, therefore, 
to re-open the discussion on two points, which seem to me to fall under 
this predicament, especially as they concern every work of the Vaidik 
literature, and equally bear on the present ritual book. I mean the 
question of the introduction of writing into India, 8 9 and the general 
question of the chronology of Vaidik works. 9 

Muller’s view on the first of these questions is contained in the 
j following words (p. 524): “If writing came in towards the latter half of 
\ the Sutra period, 10 it would no doubt be applied at the same tirade to 

] reducing the hymns and Brahmanas to a written form. Previously to 

• 

■ that time, however, we are bound to maintain that the collection of 
\ the hymns, and the immense mass of the Brahmana literature, were 
[ preserved by means of oral tradition onlyand (p. 507): “But there 
\ are stronger arguments than these ( viz ., the arguments alleged bj him, 
\ pp. 497-507), to prove that, before the time of Panini, and before the 
» first spreading of Buddhism in India, writing for literary purposes was 
; absolutely unknown. If writing had been known to Paniui, some of 
iiis grammatical terms would surely point to the graphical appearance 
\,of words. I maintain that there is not a single word in P&nini’s 
" terminology which presupposes the existence of writing etc.” 

Miiller maintains, therefore, that not merely before the time of 
; (Panini, but to Panini himself, writing was unknown ; aud as according 
\ to his view, “Panini lived in the middle of the fourtli_century B. O.” 
(pp. 245, 301 ff.), 11 it would follow that, according to him, India was 
not yet in possession of the most useful of arts at the time when Plato 
died and Aristotle flourished. 

I must confess that I C 9 uld not, and cannot, look upon this 
assertion otherwise than as a splendid paradox, which, it is true, makes 
up for its want of power of convincing by the ingenuity of the defence 
with which it is supported, and the interest which may be derived from 
the extraneous matter it lias brought to its aid; and, had I happened to 
read this chapter before the rest, I should probably have thought that 
the idea of conceiving India without reed and ink until, or after, Panini’s 
death, did not originate with Muller before the close of his learned 
work, and then only that be might crown, as it were, its merits by 
some extraordinary feat. But though justice requires me to admit that 
such is not the case,—that, on the contrary, the same opinion pervades 

8 Muller’s History, p. 497-524. This chapter is reprinted in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (No. ii. 1859), with the following note which became my 
first inducement to treat the matter on* this occasion : “This paper is an extract 
from a work now in the press on the history of ancient Sanskrit literature. Pro¬ 
fessor Muller has sent it for the Society’s Journal in the hope of eliciting some 
fresh information from European or native scholars in India on the interesting 
questions which it discusses.” 

9 The same, pp 244, 813, 435, 572. 

19 This period extends, according to his views, from 600 to 200 B.G. (p. 244). 

11 This date will be the subject of ulterior rem&ftsr;-———* 


CIVILISATION OP ANCIENT-INDIA. It 

the earlier portions of his book, 1 * I must still say that it does not seem 
to have taken root in his mind with that strong conviction which 
produces an impression on others, for it appears psychologically doubt* 
ful that an author, having that conviction, could even metaphorically 
speak of the ‘‘prayer-book” of the Hotris (pp. 187, 473), or say that 
K&tyAyana, whom he defines as “the contemporary of PAnini” (p. 138, 
and elsewhere), “ivrites in the Bliashya” (p. 138), “wrote the Varttikas” 
(p. 148), “ writes in prose” (p. 229), or that he could call the Sutrakaras 
“writers of Sutras” (p. 215). 


REPUTATION OP M. MULLER’S VIEW. 

THE CIVILIZATION OF INDIA AS DEPICTED IN THE R1G-VEDA. 

No one, I believe, will easily imagine a civilized people who at the 
time of the Mantras (the period prior to that of the Sutras and 
BrAhmanas), were such as to possess “arts, sciences, institutes, and 
vieeg of civilized- life, golden ornaments, coats of mail, weapons of 
offence, the use of precious metals, of musical instruments, the fabrica¬ 
tion of cars, and the employment of the needle.the knowledge of 

drugs and antidotes, the practice of medicine, and computation of the 
divisions of time to a minute extent, including repeated allusions to the 

seventh season or intercalary month”.and again, “haws of property,” 13 

V ‘laws of inheritance, and of simple contract, or buying and selling,” 14 
/ •—having a civilization which Professor Wilson characterizes in the 
preface to his excellent translation of the Rigveda (vol. ii., p. xvii), as 
^differing little, if at all, from that in which they were found by the 
Ureeks at Alexander’s invasion,”—no one, I belie ve, will easily i magi ne 
a people in such a state of civiliza.tibir~un acqua iuted wi th t he art of 
writing, thoughjio mention of this^-rt-he _made in the hymns to the 
godiT~~And is it really plansihlft that, even 6QQ or 700 years later, the 
gr eatest grammarian nf India., ^niri pnapd a, most artificial and most 
s cientific system of gra.mmni- 1 utterly iprnnrflnt. of the simplest tool 
which might have assisted him in his work ? Should it be possible to 
realize an a dvanced stage of social developm ent wJthout a. knowledge 
o f^writ ing, then it is needless, of course, to refer to the arts, sciences, 
measures, and coins mentioned in. the Sfitras of PAnini; yet I will 
advert, within the limits of these preliminary remarks, to one fact, at 

least, which it may be as well not to overlook. \ 

* * * 

Y AVAN AN I, PROBABLY THE CUNEIFORM WRITING WAS KNOWN TO PAN INI. 

We know from Herodotus that pari ng, the son of Hystaspes, 
subdued the Hindus; 16 and we have inscri 



imself 


** E.g . p. 187, “the rules of the Pr&tisfikhyas were not intended for written 
literature;” p. 200, note, “the question whether the Hindus possessed a knowledge 
of the art of writing during the SOtra period, will have to be discussed hereafter 
p. 302, “If we remember that in these old times literary works did not exist in 
writing” [to ‘remember’ this on p. 862 is difficult, since the theory is propounded, p. 
407-524] ; p. 311, “in India, where before the time of PAnini we have no evidence of 
any written literature, etc.” 

M See Wilson’s Translation of the Rigveda, vol. ii., p. xvi. 

* 4 Ibid. vol. iii., p. xvii. 

11 iv. 44 : ft*T<L 8< rovroye irtptir \ux?avTaa' IvSova r« Ka.TC(rrptipaTo/\aptto8 etc. 
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PTJRSt AN INSCRIPTIONS.—YAVANAni. 


which tell us that amongst the nations subdued by him were the 
\ Gadara and Hidhu or the Gandharas, and tlie peoples livin g on t he 
: banks of the Indus. 16 Could Panini, therefore, who was a native of 
Gandhara, had lie lived after Darius, as Muller supposes to be tha case, 


have remained ignorant of the fact that writing wa« fr_ p nwn fp ? 

And if not, would he not, in composing his work, have profited by this 
knowledge, provided, of course, that he was not acquainted previously 
with this art, independently of his acquaintance with the Persian 
alphabet? This question is answered, however, I believe, by a word 
which is the subject of one of his special rules (IV. 1, 49), the word 
yqvan&ni , explained by Katyayana and Patanjali as meaning the “writ¬ 
hing of. the Yavanas.” Both Weber and Muller mention this word, the 
'former as meaning “the writing of the Greeks or Semites (Ind. St. I. 
p 144), or, as he later opines, of the Greeks alone (IV. 89); the latter 
(p. 521) “a variety of the Semitic alphabet, which, prev ious _to 
Alexander, and previous to Panini, became the type of tlie Indian 
alphabet.” It would seem to me, that i t denotes M eriting 
Persians, and probably the cuneiform writing which was known already, 
before the time of Darius, and is peculiar enough in its appearance, and 
(different enough from the alphabet of the Hindus, to explain the fact 
^ that its name called for the formation of a separate word. 


PANINI MENTIONS THE WORD LI PI KARA, “ A WRITER.” 

While I intend to address myself now to the special arguments 
offered by Muller, for the theory that writiug was unknown to P&nini, 
I find myself, as it were, arrested by his own words; for, after having 
proposed his reasons in support of this theory (from page 497 to page 520) 
lie makes the following remark on the wordJ^/aM^.“.a writer. Qjr 
engraver,” which I quote in full:—“This last world lipikara is an 
important word, for it is the only word in the Sutras of Panini which 
can be legitimately adduced to prove that Panini was acquainted with 
the art of writing. He teaches the formation of this word, ill. 2, 21. ” 
Whether it is the only word which can be legitimately adduced for 
such a proof, I shall have to examine. But even on the supposition 
that it is, I must really question the purport of the whole discussion, 
if MUiler himself admits that Panini would have pointed to this word 
lipikara had it been his task to defend himself against the imputation 
of being ignorant of the art of writing. For it becomes obviously 
immaterial whether the word lipikara occurs once or a hundred 
times in the Sutras,—whether another similar word be discoverable 
in his Grammar or not; one word is clearly sufficient to establish 
the fact, and to remove all doubt This admission of Muller, which 
upsets all he has tried to impress upon our minds, is doubtless very 
creditable to his candour; for it shows liis wish to elicit the truth, 
and fully confirms our faith in what he says at the end of his essay : 
[“ It is possible T may have overlooked some words in the Brahman as 
and Stitras, which would prove the existence of written books previous 
>to Panini. If so, it is not from any wish to suppress them.” But 

Compare Lassen’s Ind. Altorth. i. 422; ii. 112, 113, and the quotations given 
there. , 
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since he has not even tried to invalidate by a single word the con¬ 
clusion which necessarily follows from this admission, t would be 
like carrying owls to Athens if I endeavoured to prove what is suffi¬ 
ciently proved already by himself. 

Nevertheless, I will do so; not only out of respect for his labour, 
but because the observations I am going to make may tend to show 
that there is much more evidence in Panini than this solitary word 
for the assumption that he was not merely conversant with writing, 
but that„ his_ Grammar could not even iiave been composed as it is 
no w, withaut^tlre-appliea4i^n-to44^>f wri tten letters and signs. 

Tim nhiftf _^Lrg iirpent. pf Mnilftr is a nagafcwe one : .the.. absence 
of jwor ds whi ch m ean book, ink, paper, and_ the like. Tiius lie says 
of the Vaidik h 3 r mns (p. 497): “W here writing is kn own, it is almost- 
impo ssible to compose a thousan d hymns without bringing in some? 
. such words as, writing readings paper^or/ pen. . ¥e t there. is not 
one single alFusioh In these tiyarns to anything connected with writing 
or (p; 512) ^ If we Cake” tlie ordinary modern words for book, paper, 
ink, writing, etc.,”not one of them has yet been discovered in any Sans¬ 
krit work of genuine antiquity.” 17 I do not think that such an argu¬ 
ment, in its generality, can ever be held to be a conclusive proof. It. js.not 
the purpose of the Vaidik hymns to tell us that pen and ink were known 
t o ttreOTy as; rtbecbmes," there Tore, entirely a matter of chance whe¬ 
ther so prosaic” an object be mentioned in them or not,—whether the 
rf poe ts borrow their figures from paper and book, or from the life of the 
^elements, The very instances Muller has adduced from the Psalms 
will probably leave in every one’s mind the impression that these songs 
might easily have existed, without any damage to their reputation, 
even if they had not contained the three verses which bespeak the 
scholarship of their authors; and the book of Job too, if it had not that 
literary longing which is contained in Muller’s happy quotation : “Oh 
that my words were now written! oh, that they were printed in a 
book!” But what applies to poetical songs, avails with still greater 
force in a grammatical work. PAnini’s object is to record such pheno¬ 
mena of the language as are of interest from a grammatical point of 
view. Sometimes the words whiclf belong to his province, will be at 
the same time also of historical and antiquarian interest; but it doe^ 
not follow at all, that because a word of the latter category is omitted ( 
in his rules, it is absent from the language also; the extreme conclusion 
would be that it is a word of no grammatical interest; and this conclu¬ 
sion itself, to be correct, would imply that Panini was a perfect author, 
and did not omit any word or words which ought to have been noticed by 
him on grammatical grounds. 

“Th ere is no says Muller, “for book t paper,!nk, writing, 

etc., i n any jja nakrU. .work oLgernilna aii!JaulLv^LMn^/> 12). Of ftp* “to 
write,” I need say no more, since it is the base of lipi. I agree with 
him that the verba .twtftr or vach (in the caus.) which are used in the 


sense to read,” contain no proof of their applying to a written work, 

and 


since the former means literally 



** Not even lipi? 
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DIVISIONS OF SANSKRIT WORtfS. 


the latter “ to cause to speak.” 19 I am equally willing to admit that 
the divisions of literary works which are frequently met with, such as 
ianuvakas , prasnas, mandates,-pathas, vargas, suktas, etc., cannot be 
\compared with such words as “vohunen, a volume, liber r %e fX thejQner 
bark of a tree; or i.e. BvB\oq, the inner bark of the papyru sT^ or 

booh, i.e., beech-wood” (p. 515*. But I cannot admit that there is no 
word of genuine antiquity meaning book, or division of book, which 
cannot be compared with those latter words of the cognate languages. 
One word is indeed supplied by Muller himself, at the end of his essay; it 
undoes, as it were, all that precedes on this subject, in the same way as 
lipikava undid his arguments against Panini’s acquaintance with writing. 

PATALA, THE NAME. OF A. DIVI&JPJJL QF SANSKRIT WORKS, IS A FURTHER 

PROOl? THAT WRITING WAS KNOWN IN ANCIENT INDIA* 

After the words I have quoted above, “ if so, it is not from any 
wish to suppress them,” lie continues (523) : “I believe, indeed, that the 
Brahmanas were preserved by oral tradition only,but I should fe$I inclined 
f ito claim an acquaintance with the art of writing for the author&juIJhe 
\ Sutras. And there is one word which seems to strengthen such a sup¬ 
position. We find that several of the Sutras are diyi(led.jjitQ_-chapters, 
called patdiets. This is a word never used for the subdivision of the 
t Brahmarias. Its meaning is a covering, the sj^rounding^|r^ pr mem- 
brane; it is also used for a tree. If so, it would seem to be almost 
synonymous with liber and blB\oq, aud it would mean book , alter 
meauing originally a sheet of paper made of the surrounding bark of 
trees.” But he seems to have entirely overlooked—no doubt on account 
of its common occurrence—the word fcdticltK which i s,the name..o JLa 
division pX tUe Taittir i ya-SamVfta "amdT5rahmanas, notTto speak'of the 
frequent application it has found at a later period in denoting chapters 
of ritual books, or ritual books themselves, such as Icdmyeshti-lcdnda, 
kdmyapdsu-kdnda, pauroddsika-kdnda , agneya-kdnda, hautra-kanda , 
adhivaryu-kunda, yajamana-kdnda, sattra-kdnda , etc. A nil kd w da^b e - 
forejneaning book, neansthe part of the Jf Truk.pfa tree whenc<s th e 
ranches proceedj^a-S^ stem —it i s, therefore, a fair represe nt- 
ative of ou r wo^dLbno lc* But, if such is the onginaf purport of pafcato, and 
of tlie more frequent kdnda , I cannot conceive on what grounds Muller 
founds his doubt (p. 513) of pattra meaning the leaf of a book, in works 
of genuine antiquity, since pattra means, originally, the leaf of a tree, 
and since palmJ.ea.ves, even now, bespeak the use which lias been made 
of them for literary purposes. For, though Urvaii writes her amatory 
letter on a 44 bircli-leaf,”—which, then, is called, not merely pattra , but 
bhurja-pattra, —it does not follow that ordinary letters of literary works 
must also have been engraved on what was probably a rarer material 
than the leaf of a palm-tree or of a lotus. 

A FURTHER PROOF IS DERIVED FROM THE WORDS KANDA AND 

PATTRA, SUTRA AND GRANTRA. 

J^sides kdnda and patala , there are, however, two other important 
words, in the sense of work, which could not but attract the attention 1 



19 Thus Pfinini himself says, V. 2, 84, 
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sOtra, a collection of rules. 


of Professor Muller —t he words sutra anti gr antha . The former, which 
means, literally, “ string,” lias become, according to him (p. 512), the 
well-lLnoivihjiam&^a fan, exten sive class of works, by assuming the figur¬ 
ative sense, “ rules.” The latter, lie says (p. 522), “ is derived 

from St roo Varcffii *' wtiTcfiTmeans necte re , se re re. Gran tha, therefore, 
like the later sou&tabiu*, would simply me an a compo sition. It corres¬ 
ponds etymologically with the Latin texths. Tims it is used by the 
commentator to Nir. i. 20., where he says that former teachers handed 
down the hymns, granlhato'rthatascha , 19 ‘according to their text and 
according to their meaning.’ In the later literature of India, grantha 
was used for a volume, and, i n p ranthalnttj t a libr ary, we see clearly 
that it has that meaning. But in the early literature qrantha does not 
mean pustalca , or book ; it means simply a compos ition, as opposed to,a 
traditional — 


DEFINITION OF THE WORD SOtRA. 


That “ sutra” may have assumed the sense of “ string of rules,” 
before it became the name of a book, is possible ; but that it must have 
gone through this metaphorical process, and no other,- as the cer¬ 
tainty with which Muller explains the term would imply,— 90 is not 
corroborated by any proof he has given ; nor is it even plausible. Be¬ 
fore, however, I give my own opinion on this word, it will be necessary, 
first, to ascertain whether the word sutra, —which is used in the singular 
both as a name for a whole collection of rules, and as a name for a 
single sutra,— denoted, originally, the latter, and then became the desig¬ 
nation of the former, or vice versa . Thus, the Kasikavritti calls Tani- 
ni’s Sutra, V. 4, 151, gana - sutram , and speaks of the five Sutras , I. 3, 

72—76, swaritanita iti panchabhis sutrair atmanepadam, etc . evatn 

panchasutrydm uddharyam; and PsCtanjali says, in the introduction to 
P&qini, Sfitrdnt ekapyadliiyana ishyate vaiydkarana iti , “lie who studies 
the sdtras is termed a grammarian.” But if we examine the use which 


Kflqini himself makes of this word, we find that he aiw syg uses sutva 
a teriq for t.hp. rahnlfiL-cnllAoi-inn nf and.not.as an expression, -for-va 

2,65, ” Sdtrdch clia kopadhdt” IV. 3,110, “ Pdrdsaryasild f 
lihhyam bhikshunatasutrayoh ” (where the dual shows that the analysis 
requires bhikshusiitre and natasutre). In his Rules, IV. 2, 60, and 
V. 1. 58, the number of the word is less clear, since it is part of a 
compound ; yet the instances of Patanjali to the Varttikas, and some 
explanations of the Kasrk4 (e.g., Kalpast'itram adhite , kalpasutrah , and 
ashtdv adhydyah parimanam asya sutrasya ashtalcam paninlyam) leave 
little doubt that it is likewise to be taken there as a singular. In a 
v similar manner it is used in Pataujali’s comment on II. 3, 66, v. 2, 
'I Sobhand khalu pdnineh sitbretsya /critih..”* 1 It would seem, therefore 


19 Similarly, eg., KallQka on Manu, VII. 43, See, 

a * so » Original Sanskrit Texts," vol. ii. p. 175. 

** “ We meet with Brdhmanas , the sayings of Brahmans ; with Sdtras. i. e., the 
strings of rales.” (p. 512.) 

n * n Sfltra Vin. 3, 90, and the Oana to V. 4, 29, its sense is the literal one ; 
it is mentioned, too, as a masc. and neuter in the Oana to II. 4, 31.—It is necessary 
for me to observe, that in the quotations from Panini I always distinguish between 
the text of the Sfltras, the Vdrttikas of Kfltyftyana,— and those alone can be held to be 





16 sCtra, a collection op rules. 

since no higher authority than Panini can be quoted, that sutra,— when 
used in the sense of a single rule,—is pars pro toto , and that its 


Katyayana’s Varttikas which appear in the MahabhSshya.-Patanjali’s Commentary 
the \ arttikas found in the Ra^ika and in the SiddhSntakaumudi, and these latter 
works. The importance of this distinction requires no remark, since all conclusions 
must become unsafe if the observations or distances of one writer are given as evi¬ 
dence for or against another, especially before it has been decided whether, for ins¬ 
tance, Panini and Katyayana were contemporaries or not. I regret that Professor 
Muller has paid little attention to this circumstance, for he has frequently confound¬ 
ed the Commentaries, even the latest, with the text of the Sfitras of Panini- and 
the very circumstance that he has sometimes pointed out the commentary as dis¬ 
tinct from I he text, and vice versa, creates still more confusion where he has omit¬ 
ted to do so. Thus, he quotes correctly (p. 44, note 2), “ VIII.3, 95 (text)," or, “IV. 1, 
176 {text)" or, (p. 45, in the same note), “IV. 3,98 (text);" and I admit that an attentive 
reader will conclude that the quotations not marked “ text" are taken from the com¬ 
mentary ; yet, “ VI. 3, 75,” is not commentary but text. And what does the word 
commentary mean ? Patanjali, Ka-dka, Siddh.-k., or the Calcutta Paniiits? Again, 
when he says (p. 69, n. 1> : ** it is remarkable that, in Pfinini also, the word sloka is 
always used in opposition to Yedic literature,” not one of his quotations given to 
prove this important point, viz., IV. 2, 06; “IV. 3, 102, 1 IV. 3,107 ; “ II. 4,21,” 
belongs to Panini, but the two former to Patanjali; and the two latter to the 
Kasika. On p. 347, n., the Saulbhani BrahmanSni are attributed by him to Pfinini 
himself, but Pfinini says nothing about them. The instances to the quotations,’ of 
page 361, n. 3, (“ IV. 3, 101 ; IV. 2, 64"), and those to n. 4. (IV. 3, 108), belong to the 
Kasika,—none to Panini. Nearly all the instances referred to, p. 304, n. 3, belong to 
Patanjali ; and p. 369, nn., where “ com." aud “text" are contradistinguished, “ VI. 2, 
10 is not Panini. P. 370, n. 10, “ IV. 3, 104,” ought to have been marked “ com.,” 
and a similar confusion exists, pp. 362, 371, 521, 522, etc.; while, on the other 
hand, the commentary is correctly quoted in most of the instances of p. 184, 185, 
193, 252, 330, 339, 353, 357, though without any mention whether the commentary 
of Patanjali, or of the Kasika, etc., be meant. The text is marked correctly, 
pp. 125, n. 2; 340, 368, n. 1 (IV. 3. 128), 5; 369, n. I, 3 ; 371, n. 2. 0 : 372, n. 2, 8; 
373, n. 3; and the ga -ms correcly, p. 369, n. 6; 370, n. 7, 8, 9, 10; 372, n. 8; 
373, n. 8.— I do not altogether think that this want of accuracy, in a writer 
like Professor Muller, is entirely the result of oversight; it seems to me, on 
the contrary, that the reason for it lies in the words of his note to p. 46: — “It 
was impossible to teach or to use Pfinlni’s Sfitras without examples, which necessa¬ 
rily formed part of the traditional grammatical literature long before the great 
Commentary was written, and are therefore, of a much higher historical value than is 
commonly supposed. The coincidences between the examples used in the Prfifci- 
sakbyas and in Pfinini, show that these examples were by no means selected at ran¬ 
dom, but that they had long formed part of the traditional teaching.” This coinci¬ 
dence, to be of that value which is described in the words quoted, would 
require first the proof that the Prfitisfikhyas, viz., the existing ones of Saunaka and 
Kfityfiyana are older than Pfinini; otherwise, it ceases to be of any consequence, as 
regards Panini. As to his statement in general, however, I must observe, that it 
can surely not be received as authoritative in the absence of all proof. I must my- 
Belf, on the contrary, quite demur to its admissibility. The coincidences, in the 
first place, between the instances of the existing Prfitisfikhyas and those in the Com¬ 
mentaries of Panini, considering tli' great bulk of the latter, are perfectly trifling. 
Again, as to the other instances, about 2000 Sfitras of Pfinini are not criticised by 
Kfityfiyana, nor commented upon by Patanjali; with regard to the instances there¬ 
fore, in this considerable number of rules, our oldest authority is nearly always the 
Kfisikfi, the infallibility of which Commentary I have had, sometimes, reason to doubt. 
Scarcely any instances of this category can be traced to the Prfitisakhyas, and, 
unless it can be proved by Muller that these instances belong to antiquity, I do 
not consider it at all safe to found any conclusions on them, as regards antiquity * 
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original sense is that of a whole collection of rules. 22 If such be 
the case the question arises, whether it is the figure implied by 
Muller’s rendering “ strings of rules” that has led to the word srifra 
being used in the sense of “ book,” or not. As, I believe, I am able 

was perfectly well acquainted with the art of 
writing, and that written books had even existed long before his 
time, my own opinion is, that the name for book was, as in the case 

r rowed rather from a materials lac t, than 
from the metaphorical idea or the logical connection of rules. And 
here I appeal to evidence, and to the admissiou which will be made to 
me that there are peculiarities and habits in the life of nations, which 
may be supposed to have existed at the earliest times such as we see 
them now. Everyone who has studied Sanskrit MSS. in the libraries of Lon- 

»nd thatjj^oX^at^pexumens Qf JJj^eLMSS.arey 
wr jtten Q_n=paIfn->jcaves.Av iiich are pierced in the middle,, and kept togeth- 
e l' b y means of The naturalness of the material of these MSS., 

and the primitive manner in which they are bound,—if we can use the 
term “ binding,” fora parcel of leaves, covered on both sides with oblong 
pieces -of wood, and kept together ,by a string which runs through the 
middle,—bespeak, in my opinion, the habits of high antiquity, religiously 
preserved, up to a recent date by a nation which, beyond all other 
nations, is wont to cherish its antiquity, and to defend it, even in prac¬ 
tical life, against the intrusions of modern arts. The MSS. I have seen are 
certainly not more than a few centuries old, as may be easily inferred 
from the fragility of the material of which they are composed ; but I 
hold them to be genuine specimens of the manner in which books 
were formed at the earliest periods of the civilization of India. No 
one, however, ought, I should conceive, to be less surprised at seeing 


Rot on no account can it be consistent with critical research to use even the 
Instances of Patanjali as evidence for or against the Vftrttikas, and much less for 
or against the SOtras of Pfinini, since Kfityayana never gives instances , but, like 
P&nini himself, either lays down a general rule, or specifies the words which are the 
subject of his rule. 

” Compare also the following passage of the Mah&bhashya (ed. Pallantyne, 
p. 68). Patanjali : 3TO tRfpl: I II Kfityayana : Ifjk 

wrof sgtrra: || Patanjali: s-TPEtitf Wiqf sqreW T gl qa fi f fa | 

^ I ^ 5 Kaiyyata.I 

aTT^rrofa i g n wmfafl 

• Nagojibh.=rg 

S3 wt I gri«n fofa I sq sfim: n 

* i gg wraf sgqw 5ft q q f qqqj srgsrinft sfa 

Hit 1 1 4 -nJHt —4 oqi+K'f 1 q^is^ner^n- 

8 
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sOTRA STRING—“ BAND 1 ’—BOOK. 

$he word' “ string ” becoming the name of “ book,” than a German 
who would call his own book “ Band,” translating, as it were, lit¬ 
erally, the Sanskrit sutra , and having recourse to the same figure of 
speech. 


PROBABLE ORIGIN OP THE sOTRA LITERATURE. 


Since I contrast, in these remarks, opinion with opinion,—not claim¬ 
ing any greater value for mine than that which may be permitted to the 
impressions and views of the individual mind,— I will not conceal that 
I hold the very nature of the works called “ Sutra,” to have arisen from, 
and depended on, the material which was kept together by the “ string.” 
I cannot consider it plausible that these works,—“written, a.'*they are, 
in the most artificial, elaborate, and enigmatical form,”—which have 
been so well defined and described in Miiller’s work (p. 71,1!.),—in which, 
to use his words, “ shortness is the great object of this style of composi¬ 
tion,”—should have been composed merely for the sake of jieiii^iasily 
c°BimittecLto memory*- “ To introduce aud to maintain such a species 
of literature,” argues Muller (p. 74), “ was only possible with the Indian 
system of education, which consisted in little else except implanting 
these Sutras and other works into the tender memory of children, and 
afterwards explaining them by commentaries and glosses. ” But, though 
I do not dispute that these Sutras were learnt, and are learnt, by heart 
up to this day, this circumstance alone does not explain why the 
matter thus to be inculcated must have been written in such a manner 
“ that an author rejoiceth in the economizing of half a short vowel as 
much as in the birth of a son why, “every doctrine thus propounded, 
whether grammar, metre, law, or philosophy,” must have become “reduc¬ 


ed to a mere skeleton.” Muller himself says (p. 501),—and I fully concur 
with him,—that “ we can form no opinion of the powers of memory in a 
state of society so different from ours as the Indian Parishads are from 
our universities. Peats of memory, such as we hear of now and then, 
show that our notions of the limits of that faculty are quite arbitrary. ” 
And, as he himself produces proof that the three Vedas and their Brah- 
r manas tvere learnt by heart, it does not appear at all likely that the 
\pecuJiar enigmatic form of this Sutra literature was invented simply to 
suit the convenience of a memory the capacities of which must have 
been extraordinary. 

The reason which accounts for this form is, in my opinion, of a far 
more prosaic kind. I hold that it is the awkwardness, the fragility, and, 
Nln some parts of India, perhaps the scarcity of proper natural le&ygs, 
which imposed upon an author the .happy restraint of ecohomlzipg 
ha jfa sho rt vowel; ” that the.scantiness oi the writing material com- 
peneiTaiitLors to bejvery concise and betrayed them, as a conseauence, 
into becoming obs cur e. 

VaTdlFTiymns and sacrificial Brahmans stand, clearly, under a differ¬ 
ent predicament to works on grammar or philosophy. A god cannot be 
invited with anubandhas to partake of the sacrificial meal, nor the 
religious feelings of a nation be roused with hard and unintelligible phra¬ 
seology ;but the purpose of a grammar may be attained, if there be need 
to save space, by an artificial method; and a philosophical doctrine may 





ORIGIN OF THE SOTRA LITERATURE. 1& 

be propounded in riddles, as we can testify in our own days. I draw 
here, of course, a line between genuine and artificial Sutras,—the for¬ 
mer, in my opinion, a creatiouof material necessity ; the latter, a mere 
imitation when this necessity had ceased. The Sutras of Panini, in . 
their dignified brevity, and the Sutras of the Buddhists, in their tedious 
prolixity, are, probably, the two opposite poles; 8 * but it requires, I con¬ 
ceive, no great effort to see that there is a gap, even between Panini 
and the Yoga-Sutras, nay, between him and the Mimans&-and-Vedanta- 
Sfitras as well as the NyAya-Sutras aud the S&nkhya-Pravacliana. 

OSCILLATIONS OF PROFESSOR WEBER CAUSED BY THE WORD GRANTHA 

DOUBTS OF PROFESSOR MULLER CONCERNING THE 
OCCURRENCE OF THIS WORD IN PANINI. 

MEANING OF THIS WORD. 

Turning now to the second word, I have mentioned above, with the 
word Sutra, I will say at once, tha t gra n tha likewis^a-ppea rs to me to 
liaye become the name of_a boo£, not on account of the connection 
which exists between ttie~®fterent parts of a literary composition, but 
on Scco untjof^the^connectioty>f learyes whig.h foxfiA- U^ Prof- 

fessor^SSeEer, who matcesTPanfriTTiVe about 140 years after Christ, 84 but 
who, nevertheless, is favourable to the view I take of Panini’s acquain¬ 
tance with writiug, says, in the “ Indische Studien, ” vol. iv. p. 89, that 
“the word grantha , which is several times used by Panini, refers, accord^ 
ing to its etymology, decidedly to written texts ; ” yet he informs us 
(p. 436), that “ the word grautha is referred by'B&ktliugk-Roth to the 
composition.” Whether the latter remark is made “ pdjdrtliam, ” or 
whether this author,—according to his habit of leaving the reader to 
make his own choice amongst a variety of conflicting opinions, —intend¬ 
ed to establish a viblidshd , aB or whether he has altered bis original view, 
is more than I can decide, since he has neither supported his first opinion 
with any explanatory remark, nor expressed adhesion or dissent when 
he concluded his fourth volume of the “ Indische Studien. ” 2C 

That grantha, according to its etymology, may mean “ a literary 
composition, ” and that it has been used in that sense, is undeniable ; 
yet I contend that it did not bear this metaphorical sense before it was 
used in the literal meaning of “ a serjes-of leaves; ” or, in other words, 

“ The lamented Burnouf has given a description of these S&tras, in his invaluable 
work on the 44 Buddhisme Indion," p. 8C, ff. He particularly points out,—and the fact 
in important, —that amongst these caricatures of the Br&hinanic Stitras, there are 
several which have the enigmatic brevity of the latter; he distinguishes, therefore, 
between Sdtras which may be attributed to Sakyainuni, and Stitras which belong 
to subsequent periods. See “ Introduction AT Histoiro du Budhismo Indien ”n 
104, ft. 

“ Akademische Vorlesungen uber Indische Literaturgeschichte, ” p. 200, 202. 

11 Such is really the case in the 44 Indische Literaturgeschichte, ” p. 183 , note. 

"Shoald I have overlooked any observation of his on this word, it would be quite 
unintentional, since 1 have been guided in my quotations by the excellent indices 
ne has appended to his volumes A11 I mean to convey is, that the only justification 
he gives for the sense, “written work, ’’ of grantfui, viz., the etymology of the word, 
oesnot appear to be a sufficient ODe, since M Ciller is certainly right when he re¬ 
marks (p. 622), that granth, nectere, serere, might be taken also in a figurative sense. 

f £ 
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before it designated a written book. Previously to supporting tins opi¬ 
nion with other arguments than those which are implied in my remarks 
on siitra , I consider it necessary to remove the suspicion which has 
been thrown by Muller on this legitimate word. He quotes the four 
Sutras in Panini where it occurs, 2 7 but remarks in the note of p. 45, “The 
word grantha , used in the Sutra (IV. 3, 87), is always somewhat suspi¬ 
cious.” The reason for this sweeping doubt is contained, I suppose, in 
the words which immediately follow: “ That some of the Sutras which 
now form part of Panini’s grammar, did not proceed from him, is ac~ 


,7 Compare also, IV. 3, 101, v. 2; 105, V. 2 ; the Kasika on V. 1, 10, v. 1 

on IV 2, 62 : ; on IV. 2, 63 : 

°» HI* 1> 89, v. 1 (avarttika of the Bharadw&jiyas, according to Patanjali): 

; on VII. 3, 4 : JW .—Of one of the Sfltras he 

quotes, viz.. T. 3, 75, Muller observes, (p. 522) that it is used there “ so as to apply to 
the Veda.” This remark concerns the commentator, but not PSnini, who, as he cor¬ 
rectly states, a few lines afterwards, uses grantha as “ opposed to traditional work. ” 
I do not believe that the commentator is absolutely wrong, as will appear from my 
subsequent remarks ; but I think that he might have chosen a better instance. By 
commentary, however, I do not understand Patanjail's Phashya, which has no re¬ 
mark on this Sutra, nor the Kasika, which has the • counter-instance, 

• the first trace of this instance I find in the siddh.-k. (fol. 167 a.),—un- 

corrected in the Prauilhaiuanoramfi,—whence it has crept into more recent books 
e.fl., the abridged Commentary of Nagoji on Panini’s Sdtras. This instance, one of 
many, will corroborate ray statement in note 21, that the compilation of the Calcutta 
Pandits,—however meritorious, and superior to its mutilated and unauthorised re¬ 
print,—so far from admitting of being identified with Pfinini himself, ought not to be 
used as evidence for or against Panini, without a knowledge of the source whence 
it has derived its instances. 

I feel grieved that I cannot leave this note without destroying one of the most 

poetical illusions of Professor Weber, connected with this word grantha. Prom the 
stream of imaginary narrative which meanders through the desert of his “Literatur- 
geschichte,” emerges, a propos of the Ramayana, (p. 182), the remark, that this 
masterpiece of Hindu poetry was probably preceded by some other epic works. To 
prove that which cannot be proved without a knowledge of the date of the Rain&- 
yana, which wc have not,—and without a knowledge of those epic poems, which 
likewise wo have not,—but Which is plausible enough without any proof, he quotes 
^Panini’s Sfitra, IV. 3,88, which treats on the titles of some grautfias. Among these 
grantluts (which are, to his imagination, epic poems), is one called Si&ukrandiyd, 
which therefore is, to him, a forerunner of the Ramfiyana. The same ingenious con¬ 
jecture occurs in his *• ludische Studien,” vol. i. p. 155, where he grows somewhat 
indignant at Wilson, who, in his Dictionary, renders this term “ a work treating of 
infantine or juvenile grievances, ” for he adorns Wilson, for this rendering, with a 

query and note of admiration (“ Wilson diet. ? I”). Now. whether Sisukrandiya 
ought to have been, by right, the title of an epic poem (in the same manner as wo 
learn, from another work what the words in the Vedas ought to have meant, if they 
had profited by the last results of Sanskrit and comparative philology), I am 
unable to say. Nevertheless, I believe (hat Wilson is right; for the Kuiikd 
1 explains this word, Rl«<dT 

\ and the Gayaratua-mdhodadhi has even an additional remark: qfaUfrfo f 

I It is, in other terms, 41 a book for 

children, written with reference to tlieir cries,”—a kind of nursery-book for naughty 
babies. 
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kaowledged by Kaiyyata (of. IV. 3. 131,132); ” and in the first note of 

p. 361, where he writes, “ Pan., IV. 3, 116, II Kaiyyata says that, 

this Sutra does not belong to PAnini.” That there are three, perhaps 
four Siltras in Panini’s Grammar, which probably did not belong to his 
work originally, I will concede ; J ‘ but amongst these three or four 

” I>r. Otto Boehtlingk was the first who drew attention to this fact in the 
volume which he has annexed to his garbled and unauthorized reprint of the 
meritorious labour of the Calcutta editors of Panini. In a note of p xx of his 
Preface, he enumerates seven Siltras, which, according to him, “ were originally 
Vfirttikas, and only at a later time became embodied into the text of Panini'’-” „;, 
“IV. !, 166 167 ; IV. 3,132 ; V. I » ; VI. I, 62, fOO, 136.“ It certainly raises a 
strong doubt as to the authenticity of a Sfltra, if it occurs also as a Varttika of 

he^i a ^that tto 6 indispensable conditions for confirming such a doubt to 
oe— 1 . that the Varttika must really belong to Katvavana • 9 

b f fh^ V f ^ fctiba . mU3t be identical that of tho doubted Sutra ; and 3 that 

both must have the same tendency. In the first plaee, however, we are entitled to 

consider as Varttikas of Katydyana only such as occur in, and,—what is invariably 

then the case,—are commented upon by, tho Bh&shya of Patanjali. Vdrttikas 

found in the Kdsikd or Siddhdntakauraudi, but not in the Bliasbym, may be and ; 

eeidently are in many instances, the critical additions of later times They afford 

no basis for doubting the genuineness of a Sfltra in Panini ; nor is a mere remark 

of Kaiyyata, tho commentator of Patanjali, that “ some ” consider a Sutra as 

been a Varttika, sufficient to cancel the Sfltra from amongst the original rukuf 

Secondly, if a Varttika is not worded in the same manner as the Sfltra,— excepting 

of course, the usual addition of Kdtydyaua, ^ ^rfit^.-the mere similarity of both 

is no sufficient ground for doubting the originality of the Sfltra: for the difference 
in the wording of tho Varttika may have, as it very frequently has. the mere 
object of criticizing the manner in wlucli Panini delivered his rule. Lastly if tho 
V&rttika and Sfltra are identical in words, but not in tendency,’ there is’not the 
slightest ground for doubting the authenticity of the Sfltra, though Kaiyyata 
may historically record that “some” have preferred to “throw it amono the 
V&rttikas.” In applying these tests to the enumeration given by Dr BoehtlinW' 
we find, that IV. I, 166 does not occur literally in the Varttika 3 of IV. I. 103 • for 

though the Calcutta editors write f^T ^ al ,d append their mark’tint 

it occurs in the Siddh.-k. (the printed edition of this work contains on p. CO.’, line 

1, tho words T&zm * tjp*p*),-the wording of this Varttika, in tho 

Bbflshyais (MS., 330), ^ * TOt g^TT (probably 

tlrpam)! but oven if the additional words belong, as is possible, not to the Varttika 

but to the Bhffshya, it is clear that tho tendency of tho Varttik i n,„i n l 
of tho Sfltra are not identicai ; for, in the Vflrttikafthe rule ^ hi . n 

the Sfltra, IV 1,166, it is optional, through the anuvritti of preceding ^ 
or IV. I, 165 Therefore, Patanjali comments on the Vfirttika in ouosUnT 

I without the option recorded by the 

Ka»i k& on IV. I, 166 , in the instances, 3T I 

m I A similar negative conclusion applies to IV. I, 107. Tho 

Bhfishy a “ 1 ^° f alcufcta editors ' <*> IV. 1,102, does not occur in tho 
has fmt identical, oven in the Siddh.-k., with the Sfltra, IV. I, 107 * it 

absolute. ^hMe^s^o^ronnT th ° SQbra ;, bhe ,afctop boing °P«onal f tho former 

Kaiyyata who maln^« g /? d ^. COI ^ ,le “ t,y, ° r doubfcin ^ that the “some" of 

suspicious forifcen.Jn* ^ the Sfltra, are correct.—IV. 3, 132, is 

three above-named cnnVH* VfirUlkft in the BliAshya to IV. 3, 181, and fulfils the 

86, and VI I 62 which ^ 008 ’ ecinal,y 80 v * 30 - which is a Varttika to V. I, 

oa, and VI. 1,62, which occurs as a Vfirttika to VI. I, 61. On the other hand 
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Sutras out of 3996, there is no Sutra containing the word grantha ; 
for I believe Muller was mistaken when he says that Kaiyyata acknow¬ 
ledges that the Sutra IV. 3, 116 did not belong to Panini. I have 
not been able to discover anywhere, in the Mahabhashya, either by 
the aid of my memory or my indices, that Kaiyyata expresses any 
opinion whatever on this Sutra; but even should the mistake be 
mine, there would be little importance in the mere doubt of Kaiyyata, 
since Patanjali, when commenting on the Varttikas to IV. 3, 165 ] 
distinctly quotes twice the Sutra IV. 3, 116, which is a positive proof 
that it existed at his time, and was genuine enough." 

THE MEANING OP GRANTHA IN A PASSAGE PROM THE MAHABHARATA. 

I will now give an instance from the Mahabharata, which, in my 
belief, would be perfectly unintelligible, if grantha were taken only 
in the sense of “composition, 1 ’ and not also in that of “ written book’ ” 
or “volume.” I am met here, however, with an objection; viz,, that 
I ought first to show that the Mahabharata possesses the qualification 
which Muller has appended to his quoted remark, or, in other words 


VI. I, 100, need not be rejected absolutely, for its wording is not identical with 
that of the Varttika of VI. I. 90 ; nor is it clear that both coincide in tendency 

VI. I, 99, restricts the rule to the condition of the word following a combina¬ 
tion like VI. I, 100, exempts a similar combination, if ending in from 

this condition (comp. V, 4, 57): it would seeui, therefore, that the Varttika to VI I 
99, maintains the coudition, but corrects the option «|l, by the word 

admit, however, that Patanjali gives the instance q gifa c q fe, which would counte¬ 
nance the probability of this SGtra, also, not being an original one. Lastly, the 
SGtra VI. I, 130, neither occurs as a Vfirttika in the Bhfishya, 

nor even as a Varttika in the Kasika or the Siddh.-k.; nor has its original exist¬ 
ence, in fact, been doubted by anybody except Dr. Boehtlingk, who writes in 
his so-called Commentary (p. 256), “ This SGtra has been interpolated at a later 
time; it owes its origin to the following two Vfirttikas to the preceding SGtra, 

sproqsnq II 1 II ^ II * II Compare Siddh.-k. p. 144a 

where, however, the reader will not find anything relating to the subject, while, 
on p. 145a, he will discover the SGtra, IV. I, 136, such as it is in the Calcutta 
edition of Pfinini. That both Vfirttikas are a criticism of Kdtydyana, who clearly 
disapproved of the condensed wording of the SGtra 136, did not even occur to the 
mind of Dr. Boehtlingk ; but, considering the condition of his knowledge of P&nini, 
as displayed in this “ Commentary,”^ and even in his very last work, I cannot but 
express the belief, that his “ avroo- €<f>a ” to strike out a SGtra of Panini, goes for 
very little indeed,—especially as it touches upon the sphere of reasoning. 

*’ There is no Bhdshya on IV. 3, 116, and, therefore, no commentary of Kfiiyy&$a 
on this Sutra. On the Vdrttika 2, to IV. 3,105, ^ which IS 

a criticism on Panini IV. 8, 110, on account of the additiou, and, 

therefore, a proof that the latter SGtra was originally existing, PatanjaU says: 

(U. t IV. 3, 116) *rfc**5 

and on a third Vdrttika ^RTf^HII&l^ which is not printed in the Oaldttttia 
edition, he observes, ihnf^RT: I ^ (IV. 8,116) RR: 


fitera. I must 
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that it is a work of “the early literature,” since he says that 
“ grnntha does not mean pustaka , or book, in ‘the early literature,” 
while lie admits that it has that sense in the later literature. Both 
and Webei agree that there was a Mahabharata at the time 
of AfSwalayana, since they quote a passage from his Grihya-Sutra, 
Nvhere the name occurs (Muller, p. 42 ; Weber, “ Literaturgeschichte ” 
p. 56), and neither denies that a work prior to Aswala.yana would 
have a claim to be called a work of the earlier literature. Both scholars 
however question,—and very rightly too,—the claim of the present 
Mahabharata, to having been that Mahabharata which is quoted by 
Aswal&yana. It is, of course, impossible for me to treat here, as it 
were incidentally, not merely of the question concerning the age of 
the Mahabharata, but the relative ages of the various portions of 
this work, since it must be evident to everyone who has read it, that 
it is, in its present shape, a collection of literary products belonging 
to widely distant periods of Hindu literature. To do justice to a 
subject of this kind, I should have not merely to enter into details 
which would be here out of place, but to discuss the prior important 
question, as to how far the printed text in which this colossal epos is 
generally known to us, may be relied upon; and I should feel all the 
more bound to do so, as my collations of considerable portions of this 
text with the best MSS., in this country and abroad, fully convince 
me that it is neither advisable to make a translation of the Mahabha¬ 
rata,—a labour which, if done once, should be done once for all,—nor 
to found a detailed criticism of the several portions of this work, on 
the printed text, however much I admire the industry, patience, and 
scholarship, of those who have accomplished the task of laying before 
us a first edition of this enormous work. Without their labours, it 
would have been still more difficult than it now is, to perceive the 
defects of the MSS-; but this tribute, which I gladly pay to their 
merits does not dispense with my expressing the conviction, derived 
from my own labours, that no conclusion founded on special passages 
of the present text, is safe, before the differences of the MSS.—some¬ 
times great—are thoroughly sifted and discussed with the help of the 
Commentaries. 3 0 


On the names of the leading characters in this poem, as occurring 
in the Stltras of , and the commentaries on, Pd\tini. 

,0 Weber (“ Indische Studien,” I. p. 148) and Mailer (pp. 44,45, note) give a 
valuable synopsis of the leading characters of the Mahabharata, as they occur in the 
text and the com men tar ies of Pdnini. This synopsis, I conceive, roust convince even 
the most sceptic, that P&nini cannot have ignored the renown of those personages, 
nor consequently, it is probable, the real or poetical events on which this renown 
was founded. It forms the subject-matter of the Mah&bhfirata. Some stress has boon 
laid by both scholars on the circumstance, that the name P&nriu or Panrlava does not 
occur in the Grammar of Pftnini (Weber, “ Indische Studien,” p. 148 ;* Muller, p. 44); 
but, since both have constructed their list as well from the Ganos and commen¬ 
taries a s from the Sdtras, it will not be amiss to add, that Pamfava occurs ip 
Kflrfyyata s gloss on Paten jail to IV. I, 108, v. 4, and in the KAsikft on IV. 1, m, 
when the observation of the former implies! what I pointed at in a former remark, 
that the word Pfindu does not occur In the VArtfcika, as the name of Yudhishthira's 
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In proceeding now to give an instance which I hold to belong to 
the early (though not the earliest) portions of the Mahabharata, I must 
submit, therefore, to having its validity acknowledged or rejected, 
according to the value the reader may attach to my opinion. Not to 
be misunderstood, however, I will add that I consider it as 
terior to Panini. But, as the date I shall assign hereafter to this gram¬ 
marian will be older than the date originated by Dr. Boehtlingk, the 
passage in question will still be entitled to rank among the earlier liter¬ 
ature- In the Santiparvan of the Mahabharata we read : 31 “ Vasistha 
spoke (to Janaka) “ The doctrines of the Vedas and the (philosophical) 
Sastras which thou hast uttered, are rightly uttered by thee, but thou 
understandest them not ; for the text ( grantha ) of the Vedas and Sas¬ 
tras is possessed by thee, yet, king, thou dost not know the real sense 
of the text (grantha) according to its truth ; for he who is merely bent 
upon possessing the text (grantha) of the Veda and Sastra, but does not 
understand the real sense of the text, his possession of them is an idle 
one ; he carries the weight of the book (grantha) who does not know the 
sense of it ; but he who knows the real sense of the text (grantha), his 
is not an idle acquisition of the text.” In this instance, grantha is used 
in its double sense, composition or text, and book ; for there can be no 
doubt that in the passage, “ Wiararn savahate tasya granthasya “ he 
carries the weight of the grantha ,” the last word can only refer to the 
material bulk of the book. 

THE PHRASE GRANTHATO’ RTHATASCHA, COMPARED WITH 

KANDA AND PADARTHA. 


I will conclude my observations on this word with a remark on the 
phrase, “ grantha to'rthatasclia, ” which must undoubtedly be rendered 
in the sense proposed by Muller, “according to the text and according . 
.to the meaning.” An analogous contrast, exactly in the same sense, 
is that of lcdncla and paddrtha , which is of frequent occurrence in Ml- 
mans a writers. 5 * That, in the latter case, the meaning “text” is a se¬ 
condary one of kd wda, no one will dispute, since there is nothing in this 


father^ because the word Pamlava is too common a derivation to require a gram¬ 
matical rule; Varttika. Patanjali, qp^.— Kaiyyata, qfTOlR&.l 

(1V * l » 0Gl et0c> ^(words of Patanjali on 

a previous Vfirttikal I - 

Knsikd on the same Vfirttika (differently worded ; quoted in the Calcutta edition, 

under the Sdtra IV. I, 168, in the MSS. under IV. 1,171), | ^ 

The word occurs in the Kasika on the Gana IV. 1, 123. 

»i v. 11339—11342 (the corrections are founded on the com. audrMSS.): 

i (for frat h % 

wl&iwre fr u i ^ *F*rc*r (for ^ ST) l| $ 

^ ^ hwtsiwtwiv i *r =5 u ^ 

ST *T: I ST^g HMII<5rMStfl urT?? JTRTTTT^T ^TT II 

% M E.g., in MAdliava’s Jaiminiya-nyfiya-mfUd-vistara, where is con- 




• v. 

• -• Vr' ty’&suri • 
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word which points to “ composition.” It must be allowable therefore to 
conceive, that its synonyme grantha may, through the same mental 
process as kancia have assumed the secondary meaning of 41 text.” 

PROFESSOR MULLER AND WEBER ASSUME THAT 
THE WORD VARNA DOES NOT MEAN 

A WRITTEN LETTER. 




REFUTATION OF THIS VIEW. 

There is another important word which Muller will not admit as 
evidence of Panini s having had a knowledge of writing,*-for it is used 

this grammarian, th e word varncL . But the only reason he gives 
for invalidating its testimony is, that this word which, etymologica lly 

G /I A f L /\ n iwt i/4 AT 1 k 1 t I . 0 ^ 

- —when having thu aAnap. 

of a painted letteiybuUtke colou r- 
07). In the absence of any proof 


ing or modulation of the vei 


for this asserLibn ne adds, in a note : “Aristotle, Probl. x. 39: 

Ta8€ 7 W aTfl va(h > €<TTi T ™ ” In this respect he coincides, for once, 

with W eber, not merely in the point at issue, but also in the remarkable 
brevity of his argument. For all that Weber says on the subject (“In- 
dische Studien,” iv. 109) is : “The name vcirna is probably (wolil) to be 
understood of the 4 colouring ’ specializing ( spccialisirunfj) of the sound ; 
fompare rakta, which is employed in the Rikpratisakhya in the sense 
of 4 nasalised’, (nasal irt). With writ ing it has nothing to do.” Now, 
I confess, that I always become somewhat suspicious when I meet with 
a definition which prefers the language of similes to plain prose. How, 
I must ask, for instance, does the figure of colouring apply to the notion 
of specialising? It is striking, moreover, that Weber, who starts* 
r^with a probability , iu two lines reaches a positive certainty, founded* 
)on!y on the analogy of rakta, And, in turning again to Muller’s words, 

I must, in the first place, ask, what does an analogy taken from Aristotle 
prove for the Sanskrit word ? But, supposing it could prove anythin <*, 
would it not be more plausible to make use of it in favour of the con¬ 
trary conclusion to that which Miiller has drawn ? Aristotle speaks of 
ypdwara, which word applies originally to none but written signs ; and 
if he may apply 7 /> W a to the voice, might not the same liberty be claim¬ 
ed for a Sanskrit word meaning a written letter ? Again, the notion of 
4 colouring,” itself supposes necessarily a condition which may be called 

indifferent.or colourless : green, blue, red, are colours, because there is 

an indifferent condition, called white. A coloured sound is not intel¬ 
ligible, except on the supposition that there is also an indifferent, or 
uncoloured sound. Hence we speak, for instance, in modern terminology, 
^pf i t u, # r, e, o, etc, as coloured vowels, because we contrast them with 
ithe fundamental uncoloured vowel a. But I shall show that vnrna is 
applied indifferently to all vowels, inclusive of a. 

VAR^A AND KARA MEAN A LETTER OF THE ALPHABET. 

I do not dispute that varna is used like rpajipii, “ letter,” also tor 
the spoken letter, 8 * but I hold tha t there is strong evidence to prove 

” Tl,u * Na e°J l WiaK»«plai»w,in the coramoncoroontof t-ho”VIvarna, arfS 7 

or Kaiyyapi says : 5 dpjfll ©tc. * 

4 
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that its original sense is that of written letter, a s, aris ing naturally 
from its primitive sense “ colour," and that the appearance of this word 
in Panini or other authors, may serve as one of many arguments that 
they practised the art of writing. To make good this statement I must 
advert to another word which may aiso mean letter, and iu this sense 
is always the latter part of a compound, the former of which is the 
letter itself designated by it, viz., the word kara ; e.r/., a-kara , the 
letter a ; i-kara , the letter i, etc. It corresponds with varna, in the 
^synonymous expressions, a-varna, i-varna , etc. KAtyayana looks upon 
it in the light of an affix, probably on account of its being always com¬ 
pounded with the letter itself ; and Kaiyyata enlarges upon the expres¬ 
sion varna, in saying that this word means, in the Varttika quoted, “ that 
which expresses a varna or adequately realizes a varna (i.e., is the 
adequate value of a varna)" He, therefore, like Katyayana, contrasts 
the purport of kara and varna, though a-kara and a-varna, i-kara and 
i-varna, may appear to be,—and we shall see from what reason—con¬ 
vertible terms.' * To understand, however, this contrast, and the use of 
two other terms which I shall have to name, I will first give instances 
from Panini, the Varttikas of Katyayana, and the Bhashya, which will 
illustrate the manner in which these grammarians have used both terms. 


USE OF THE TWO WORDS IN THE WORKS OF PaNINI, 

katyayana and patanjali. 

We find : a-kara, divas. I, v. 1 (omitted in the Calcutta edition of 
Panini) ; II. 4,30, v. 4,; IV. 4, 128, v. 2; III. ?, 108, v. 3, P.;— a-kara, 
divas. 1, v. 1 (om. Calc, ed.) ; I. 1, v. 4; 1. 1,50, v. 11. ; III. 1, 8 , P.; VI. 
1. 87, kar. 2. P„ i-kara, III. 3,108, v. 3, P.; IV. 4. 128, v. 2 ; - i-kara, VII. 
1, 39, v. 3 ; VIII. 2, 15, v. 1. P. u-kara, VI. 1, 185, par. 1. P. ri-kara, 
P. on divas. 2 -and V&rtt. (om. in the Calc, ed.) ; I. 1, 9, v. 2; VI. 1, 101, 
v. I. P.; VIII. 4, 1, v. 1; ri-kara, VI. 1, 87, v. 1 (om. Calc, ed.) ;-h'i-lcara, 
P. on divas. 2; Sivas. 4, v. 5, (om. Calc, ed) ; I. 1. 9, v. 2; VI. 1, 101, 
v 2 . p. e-kara, P. on a Vartt. to Sivas. 3 (om. Calc, ed.), IV. 3, 23, 
v. o ;-o-kava, P. on a Vftrtt. to Sivas. 3 (om. Calc, ed.); V. 3, 72, v. 1; 
VII. 2, 1. v. 1, 2, 3; VIII. 3, 20, v. 1 au-hara, VIII. 2, 89, P.; -ka-kara, 
P. on a Vartt. to Sivas. 4, 5 (om. Calc, ed.) ; VII. 3, 44, v. 1. P. nga- 
kara, T. 3, 12, v. 1. P. ;- cha-k(ira, P. on III. 1, 8 ;-jha-kara and na-hdra, 
P. on a Vartt. to divas. 8 (om. Calc, ed.) ;—na-kdra, P. on a Vartt, to 


34 Vfirttika 3, III. 3, 108 : ; Patanjali-SWTfefc| 

^T^: ; Kaiyyata—| I 

x b nfe fo (VII. 4, 32) W To remove 

the apparent strangeness of the manner iu which I have rendered which 

usually means “ imitating, doing in conformity with,” I subjoin two other instances 
from Kaiyyata, where the same word is also used by him in the sense of “adequate, 

1 *>r reaJ-AwUne/’ K&ty&yana having given this derivatio n of 
and Patanjali having added swfr&rf 5^^T2!Tf^: W*4| Kaiyyata observes wft- 

I ©tc. ; or 
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6 ivas. 6 (oin.Calc. ed.) ; VI. 1,1, v. 10 ; VI. 4, 120, v.l; VIII. 3,55, v. 1. 1\— 
ta-lcava, P. on a Vartt to divas. 1 (om. Calc, ed ); VII, 2, 48, v. 1; tlia-kdra , 
P. on VIL 4. 40— da-kara and pa-kdra , P. oil a Vartt. to divas. 4 ; dha- 
hara, VIII. 3, 78, v. 1, P. and v. 3 ; — na-kdra, P. on a Vartt. to divas. 
2; - bha-karay P. on a Vartt. to Sivas. 8 (om. Calc, ed.); V. 3. 72, v. 1 ; 

ma-lca m, P. on a Vartt. to Sivas 7 P. on a Vartt. to divas. 

6 ; la-karciy I. 3, 3, v. 2 ;—va-frara, P. on a Vartt. to Sivas. 5 ;—su-tami, 
P. on a Vartt. to divas 5 sha-kam, VI. 1, 1, v. 10 ;-$a-hcira, V. 3, 72, 
v. 1 fta-ZaSra, P. on a Vartt to divas. 5 (all these Vartt. to the Sivas. 
om. in the Calc. ed.). 

On the other hand: a-vcirna, P. on a Vartt. to Sivas. 1 (om. Calc, 
ed.); IV. 1, 1, v. 3; VI. 3, 97, v. (not of lv,but mentioned in P.); VIII. 3, 
64, v. 3; VII. 1, 82, v. 2 ; and in the Sutras : VI. 1, 182; VI. 2, 90; VI. 3, 
112;—t-mrwa, P. on a Vartt. to the Sivas. 1 and 3 (om. Calc, ed.); VII. 
2, 10. P.; till. 2, 106, v. 1. P.; Sutra VII. 4, 53; u-varua , P. on a Vilrtt. 
to Sivas. 1. (om. Calc, ed.); V. 3. 83, v 5, and Kar. 1; VII. 2,10. P.; VIII. 
2, 106, v. 1. P .varna y (or y-varna) Sutra VII. 4, 53 . 3 6 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE TWO WORDS. 

The foregoing combinations of a letter of the alphabet with Lara 
and varna are, I believe, all that occur in the grammarians named, and 
tlfey show at once, that Icdra enters into composition with all vowels 
and all consonants, provided the latter are followed by the letter a — 
(for it may be assumed without risk that the absence of some combina¬ 
tions, such as kha-kdrOy gha-bdra, etc., is merely a matter of chance, 
not of necessity; compare the additional instances of the note 35) — 
while varna is joined merely to vowels and to such consonants as are 
ivithout a votucl sound 30 (ef. Sutra, VII. 4,53). 


And in the Kasika, etc . 

•‘The instances quoted are restricted, as I have stated, to the SQtras of IVinini, 
the Vfirttikas of Katyayaua, as they occur in the Bhashya of 1’atanjnli, and to tlm 
latter, (marked P.), borne of the above-named Varttikas are marked in the Calcutta 
edition, “ or “Siddh.-k.,” but they occur, too, in the Bhashya. Those instan¬ 

ces might have been multiplied, and had it been necessary to add quotations from 
the K&siku, Siddh.-k., or the words of the Calcutta editors : f. i. by rf-kuva, VI. I, 01, 
Kflsik& ; Kaiyyata on Sivas. 5 ;—tha-J { unt, VIII. 3, 7, K isika; VIII. 3,in, KA-iikfi ; VIII. 
4, 54, Kgsika ;—dh(i-k6ra, VIII. 3, 55, Kfinika tha-kdva, I. 2, 23, KfiaikS ; VIII, 3, 7, 
K&sikfl ; VIII. 8, 34, K&sika iia-ferra, VIII. 2, 16, Kasika;—p/ic «-*«<•« I. 2, 23, Kasika; 
Vni. 4, 54, Kasika \-ia-kdm, I, 8, 8, K&sika or ri-var >a, I. 1, 0, v. 1. Siddh.-k.; V. 
8, 88, v. 5, Kasika (thus quoted in the Calcutta edition, but not met with in the MS. 
2441 of the E. I. H.); VIII. 4, 1, v. 1, Kasika ami Siddh.-k.; — Iri-varaa, I. 1, 0. v. 1, 
Siddh.-k. The very unusual m-fcdm in the Commentary to VIII. 2, 15, (it occurs 
chiefly in mystical, not in grammatical, works ; e.y.> in the dialogue between Uiiki and 
Siva of the Rudray&malatantra), I must leavo to the responsibility of the Calcutta 
editors; for tbo Bhashya on the Vorttika does not speak of the letter nt f and the 
Kflsika and Siddh.-k. have, instead of rukaruntat, the usual rephiiutdt. I have 

omitted, of coarse, to quote passages of the bfRras, etc., where varna or kdva have 
other meanings than “ letter.” 

” never uses varria of a consonant followed by the voiwol a ; but the late ' 

K&sikfl writes or or , if 

the MBS. aro to be twisted. 
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T ,ji « circumstance is significant, but at once intelligible, if we 
draw a distinction between a spoken sound and a written letter. To 
sound a consonant (7r, t, p, etc.) we must combine it with a vowel; in 
writing, we may omit that vowel, and should omit it, unless it have its 
own peculiar value : the spoken k has a different value to the written 
lea, which means k and a. Uuless, therefore, Panini intended, for 
instance, to give a rule on if and a, lie could not employ a term ya , 
which merely refers to the spoken sound y ; or, if he did so, he would 
have had to give a special rule to the effect that the sound a in this 
combination is mute or insignificant, as he has given various rules to a 
similar effect when he employs for his technical purposes anubandhas 
or letters without significance. Now, such a rule on the suppression 
of \o\\ els which appear in Ids grammar, but are not to be sounded 
when the word with which they are combined becomes a spoken word " 
is gi\eu by him (I. 3, 2), but for a distinct and special purpose, and not 
with the intent of general application; a vowel, such as it is treated 
in this rule, is (and ought to have been always edited with the appro- 
pi iate sign) anunasika. Theretore, when Panini gives a rule in which 
the vowel a is appended to a consonant, but valueless,-though the 
absence of its value would not follow' from the rule quoted (I 3, 2), or 
otherwise, the commentators notice such an exceptional case as 
worthy of a special remark, and defend it in their fashion if they deem 
it advisable." 7 In other words, expressions like a-kdra, i-kdra , u-kdYa, 
etc., and a-vn run, i-vcntia, u-varna etc., are equivalent, because the 
value of a spoken vowel coincides with that of the written vowel-sign ; 
they admit of a doubt whether kura or varna , or both or neither, 
apply to a written sign ; b*tt when we see that sa-kdra , bha-kdra y 
iia-kdra , shu-kdra , ta-kdra , etc., are portions of rules,in which not sa y 
bha, iia y s/ia, fa, etc., but s y 6//, n, sh , t, etc., are meant, we perceive 
at once that kdra must apply to the uttered sound. On the other 
hand, when Panini speaks (A ll. 4 , 53) of two varnas , ?//, /.<?., of a 
varna y and of a varna we must conclude that varna did uot apply 
to the spoken sound, but to the written sign, since the value p without 
a vowel would be unpronounceable. 

I will give some additional proof for this conclusion on the mean¬ 
ing of both these words. In the foregoing remarks I reudered kdra 
in combination with /, u,sa y etc. “fetter,’’ since we used this word in 
its double aeeepfcation, uttered sound and written sign. K WfffT, how¬ 
ever, is the uttered sound, it w ill be a synonyme of mbdaf aud we fiud 
it therefore, e.g. y in the comment of the ICaiskd used as a convertible 
term with sabdaThis is the case with varna. 


** The Kasilcd, c.g., observes on the frivasutra qRjf,— 
rmjR: I srant or the SGtra VII. 1, 

^ where the first is mute, is excused by KatySyana in this way; ^ 

3# PAnini (VIII. 2, 87) uses the expression Srefr:, which is rendored by 
ka H 1G word is used in a similar manner, &gr., in 

binations; VI. 2, 81, Kft4ika (fir being there the last 
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Since au irttered sound may comprise more than one letter, we 
find kara, as Kaiyyata already remarks (compare note 31), equally 
applied to complicated sounds, c.f/., em-Jwra (III I, 07, v. 3 and 0 ; I. 4, 
8, Kas. ; YL 2, 80 P.) ; and Panini, who never uses it for expressing a 
simple letter-sound (because his terms are such as apply to a written 
book), applies it to the souud vcishat in uaakat-hSira (b 2. 35.) Frman 
is never used in a similar manner. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN VARNA AND KARANA. 

In this respect kdra coincides with the term karana, which occurs 
in combinations quite analogous, c.r/, ibidcaraua,!. 1 , 41 , v. 1 p- jy 

2, 21, v. 2, P.; duk-karana, VII. 1, 25, v. 3 ; dit-karana} Yll. 1, 25, V. 4 ; 

3, 118, v. 6; c hit-karana, HI. 1, 8, v. 4, P; or even combined with hard 
as evakara-ltarana, VI. 2, 80, Kas., etc. Varna , on the contrary is 
used by KAtyAyana and PataDjali in the same manner as in PAnini' 
Sutra which speaks of the varncuL. viz., of unutterable consonantal 
sounds , which therefore must have been written signs. Thus, a discussion 
is raised by KatyAvana on the Sutra VI. 4, 40, which treats of tlic 
elision of ya, in reference to the question whether <ja is to be dropped 
or merely u ; and on this occasion, he calls the former sdnrjhala , 41 conH 
bination,” (viz., of //and a), and the latter varna. In a Varttika to'-' 
VII. 3, 50, a similar discussion is started on tha’; again, tha is called 
there sanyliata and the unpronounceable th varna . The'same term 

K^anyhdta is applied to ka in a VartUka'to VII. 3,* Ji, and varna to the 
vowelless lc. 


THE WEANING OF UPADESA. 

Tlie same sense of varna is conveyed by a defluition of Patmi ili 
concerning the term upallet", which literally means demonstration 
and then assumes the special sense of grammatical mode of denof 
atmg, or of grammatical oppearance, and of the hook in which s„ni 
gram matical denotations occur: 5 ' it means, for instance, the 

3*15*, VI. 2, 00, Ka-fikfi (g being aflix ; VII. 1, 25, v. 4, P. (wi.cmgUjo 

ending of pronouns in (be neuter) ; «U£ft3* VII. 1, U0, v. 1, P. (Wfj* | J0 ;„ (hc t , 
clension ending). 

-Patanjali outhc SAtra 1. a. 2 : fc 3*^*^ I A ViHlika on 

b®* 5 on which Patanjali comments: | I 

I cfrT.S^ (Kafcyayana, says Patanjali, 

ought rather to have said 533 . those latter words of patanjali have been 

mistaken by the Calcutta editors for the Varttika itself; and they of course again 
make their appearance in the reprint of Dr. Bochtlingk, who besides, and for the 
sake of greater clearness, adds : “Kin Y&rttika:”, and prints as il' he had looked 
into the Maliftbhfishya and amended the “Vartlika" from the original work.—Pat¬ 
anjali then continues:) I —Du ac¬ 

count of the double sense of itpodcsa, “ book etc. ’’and “ grammatical appearance,” 

1 UU " !!!k! al ? Wh0n s P Gakin « of the SAtra VI. 1, do; fegTPT# | 

when Kaiyyata is still more explicit: 
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grammatical appearance of the radicals iii the Dhatupatha, or the 
Dh&tupatha itself ; and, in like manner, the grammatical appearance 
of the letters in the Sivasutras, “ the root of Panini’s Grammar,” as 
ISagojibhatta calls them. For, when Katyayana, in several intro¬ 
ductory Varttikas, enlarges on the purpose of the letters, as 
they occur in the Sivasutras, Patanjali asks : 40 “Now, what is upadesa , 
or technical denotation ? Pronunciation. How is that? The radical 
dis, ‘to show,’ (whence upa-desa is derived) implies the act of pronounc- 
ing; for, after having pronounced the varnas , one may say, ‘these 
h'cirnas are upadishta , or technically denoted.’ ” Patanjali distinguishes, 
therefore, between varnas and upadishta-varnas ; only the latter are, 
according to him, the pronounceable varnas; and it would have been 

useless for him to draw this distinction, if vavna itself originally 
•signified the spoken letter. 

^ hat the simple consonantal sound is to the pronounceable con¬ 
sonant, the simple vowel is, in some measure, to the diphthong or com¬ 
bined vowel sound. It is, perhaps, on this ground that, while we find a 
general name for vowel-letters, vis., swcira-i'avna (IV. 1,3, v. 7), the 
..com ponds c-vavna, o-varna, ai-vcivna, au-varna, neither occur in Pani- 
ni nor Katyayana, for c is a and /, o =aand u, ai=a and e, an = a and 
o. Their general name is, in “older grammars,” saudhy-akshara; 
and in Katyayana and Patanjali, for e and o, pvaslishta-uavna, for ai 
and an, samahdva-vavna 41 The Kasika, it is true, speaks of these 
vowels simply as varnas ; 52 but, in the first place, it does not form a 
compound e-varna , etc , like i-vetrna, etc.; and, secondly, however great 
the value of this commentary, it cannot always be considered as ful¬ 
filling the conditions of critical accuracy, and cannot therefore be 
quoted as evidence against Paniui or Katyayana. But even if there 
were in Panini’s Grammar such compounds as e-varna , o-varna, tlieir 
occurrence would not invalidate the conclusion that vavna represents 
the written sign, since it is the combination of vavna with a consonaut 
that alone can enable us to decide the question at issue. And that 
there are other values in Panini which could not have been spoken, 
though they are an essential portion of his Grammar, will be seen 
afterwards. 



on VI. 1, 186: 


s^fcT.-A similar question of Patanjali occurs in his com. 

Z' 40 Patanjali on the Introduction : * to i TOrrcrac i ^ qTO. i 

TOlRFfeh’ I TOR ff qqjfaif I 

41 Kaiyyata to Patanjali on Sivas. 3 and 4: 

Whether this term “ older teachers” applies to the present Prfitis&kbyas where the 
same term occurs, or not, will be included in the subsequent discussion on the 

relation of these works to Pan ini's grammar. “Patanjali on the same Sivas.: 

the same on 1 . 1 , 0 : Cl £*) 
fisikS on the Sivas. 3 ; ; on Sivas. 4 : 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN VARNA, KARA, KARANA AND AKSHARA. 

How far varna coincides, and is synonymous with ah slut ra , “ syllable,*’ 
or not, is obvious: it coincides with the latter term when it means 
vowel, otherwise not. 43 The distinction between these terms may 
therefore be comprised in the following definition : kara denotes the 
pronounceable sound, which must always be one syllable, but may also 
consist of more than one syllable; if denoting one syllable, it may mean . 
a simple vowel (a, o, /, ?, it, tl, ri, ri, It*/-,), or a complex vowel (e, o, ai, an), 
or a simple consonant made pronounceable by a vowel (usually the 
vowel o) ; Karana denotes more especially the pronounceable sound re¬ 
presented either by more than one syllable or by one syllable contain¬ 
ing more than one consonant. Varna, on the contrary, implies merely 
tho&impte letter,—among vowels, especially the-simple vowels; among 
consonants, merely the single consonant , not accompanied with a vowel 
sign . Lastly, aU&bara means “ syllable ” in our sense of the word, and 
may sometimes therefore coincide in value with 7mm, or varna, in the 
same way that kara and varna are apparently convertible terms when 
they are the latter parts of compounds, the former of which are a, a, i ?, 
if, it, ri, ri, 1 vL 

I have, in the foregoing observations, purposely abstained from 
alluding to the use which has been made of these terms in the exist¬ 
ing Pratisakhyas of 6aunaka and Katyayana ; in the first place, 
because it was my object to show their meaning in Paninfs work, 
as well as in those old Commentaries which have strictly adhered 
to his terminology, and because it would have been an uncritical 
proceeding to confound the meaning or bearing of these terms 
in works belonging to a different class of Hiudu literature secondly, 
because the date of these works, themselves,- or, at least, their 
relative position towards Panini,— will have to be ascertained, 
before any conclusion can be drawn from a difference which may have 
existed between them in the use of these terms. Though I shall 
recur to this point, I may now state my belief, that even if gram¬ 
matical works older than Panini had used varna in the general sense 
of akshara, such a circumstance would not disprove the fact that varna 
might have meant a written sign even before Panini’s time. There 


° Kaiyyata on VIII. 2, 80 : ; the same on the Introduction to the Sivas : 

5** I Nagojibh.: qqr £ 

44 This confusion, unhappily, docs not seldom occur in the definition .of words, 
as found in our dictionaries ; thus, is used by Y;iska in the general sense “re¬ 

duplicated,” and as applied to a dhitu, or radical portion of tho verb (Nir. IV. 28 : 

; or IV. 25 : ; in Pflnini, however, it means 

the first two syllables of a reduplicated auga or base (VI. 1, 5); mean* 


reduplication, in tho Nlrukta (V. 12), on tho form 

; In Pd iini it means the iirtrb-Gijllablc of reduplication (VI. 1, 4)^ 
To philosophical terms this remark applies In a still stronger sense ; they hnvo been 

generally dealt with as if the same term, e. g., ffst, etc., had tho 

same sense in all the philosophical systems, which is not the case. 
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p ; s the ass,t ■. 7' tt,k f ofl «tyAyana which countenan- 

mTnVn h SUcI ' a sen “ «» some older gram- 

Zws fh, k'4 very manner in which it is brought before the reader 

t l! ;! iya " a contrasts the use of this word in Panini with 

'ivenbefore 1 Af re 30 *'’ a " d . conflpn >*. therefore, the definition I have 
ther vavra wi n JJ 1 " 16 t ' me ’ U . ,eaves the Question undecided wlie- 
V*u‘ttil"i T am Vii v T UOt ’ a xvntten Iettei>iu this older work. The 

and refers re t e folfo ^ e ' Ul ° f the general i»foduction, 

of the in(I'ofin >r 3 f °. 1 °'V l,g ' ai( lk Passage mentioned in the beginning 

wn, i! r 0, ' : Whoever estabiahes this speech according to its 
Olds, Us accent, and its syllables, he is fit to institute or to perform 

The Vlriiikn fi flt u° ,nstltllte » ov to perform sacrificial work.’” 4 * 

™ no"“i""' >™ "•»«“"»»'. MM. 
ncr’vade • « H M !' T continue,, “or comes from ai , Ho 

sense nnu „' , r iX ’ S .? ra ‘ because it pervades the 

" ammiK ,1 " , , ian r “or in the Sutraof a forLer 

U ammaimn vanm has the name aleshara.” KaiyuaUi: w For it is 

bluitta- a ''i°n g . 1 J aininai ', that the van,as are akaharas." Xagoji- 

u manner the term ^harasamauaya means a mul¬ 

titude of varnas, as seen in the Vedas].'* 0 


IdE WORD UDAYA IS A FURTHER PROOF THAT PaNTNI WAS 

ACQUAINTED W 7 ITH WRITING. 


Of 


Before 1 proceed to give other evidence as to PAnini’s knowledge 
vinting, I will draw attention to two words which have here a claim 
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J „ -- " i J l*. * V> uv/iv 1 111 

to notice; and first to the word urdhtva. It is used adverbially in the 

fi elt f S , e 0 a ^ 0I instance, in Mnnu, ix. 77, lirdliwam samvntsardt, 

j after a year, or, Ohhandogya-Upanishad : tata (Irdhwam valcshydmi, 
j aftei that I shall say.” But uvdhiva means, original!v, “upwards, 
a b°' e , bigb, or (in combination with an ablative) higher.” It is possible 
to conceive progress as an act of rising, when the sense “after” would 
follow from this latter acceptation. But it is more probable that the 
metaphorical sense of the word was first applied to passages in books,— 
w leie it is frequently used in this way,—before it became a more 
general one; and, if so, the figure would naturally follow from the 
description I have given of a Hindu book; for the beginning of a Sanskrit 


45 


njaii : 4r *r ?rr£&fftr l 

; Kaiyyata s qifHRi 

Panini, AM, 71) *?ni$T (fl>. Varttika.) 

« KAtyayana : II eWT ^T§: qfajr. 

Patanjali (on the latter): <£$33 5 Kaiyyata: 

... 1 ^<n^,. ; Nagojibhatta 








SWART TET. ANUDaTTF.T. 



MS m as may still be seen in some of the oldest specimens, was at the 
bottom of the pile of leaves which constitute its bulk. What is “above,” 
in a Hindu book, is, therefore, “ after while, with us, the term “above ” 
denotes the opposite sense, from the circumstance of the progress of 
our books being a descending one. And this assumption is corroborated 
by a second synonymous word, viz.: udaya , which also means, originally, 
“ going upwards,” and then, “ after, following, ” and which, moreover, is 
never used in this sense, except of passages in books. It occurs 
frequently thus in the PrAtisakhyas ; but, for the reasons stated before, 
I content myself with quoting, for its occurence in Panini, the Sutra 
VIII. 4, 67.” 41 


“If writing,” says Muller, “ had been known to Panini, some of his 
grammatical terms would surely point to the graphical appearance of 
words. I maintain that there is netn-smgle word in PAnini’s termfnoi 
logy which presupposes the existence of writing ” (p. 507 ). 


A FURTHER PROOF RESULTS FROM HIS TECHNICAL TERMS SWARTTET 

AND ANUDATTET, AND FROM THE WORD SWARTTA 

IN PA NT NFS RULE I. 3, U. 


As Weber, in his “ Indische Studien ” (vol. iv. p. 89), had already 
mentioned two grammatical terms of “Panini,” viz.," swavltet and> 
iidattet , which he considers as “ founded on graphical appearance,” I 
cannot suppose that Muller has overlooked the remark of tin's scholar, 
but must assume that he has silently rejected it, either on accouut of its 
incorrectness or its inconclusiveness. It is true, that the latter term does 
not occur at all in the Sutras of Panini, nor the former, such as it is given 
by Weber ; but, in the first place, there can be no doubt that, in the Sutra 
U. 3,72, swaritanitas must be analysed swaritetas and nitas (comp, the 
commentaries), and on the other hand, Muller can neither have ignored 
that PAnini’s expression, aunclattmujitas (I. 3, 12), is equivalant to cuni- 
dattetas and ngitas, nor that the term annclattet distinctly occurs in 
the rules III. 2, 149 and VI. 1, 186. ITis absolute silence on this point 
was probably, therefore, not caused by Weber’s partial inaccuracy, but 
by the reference the latter gives when naming these terms, —the refer¬ 
ence to Dr. Boehtlingk’s “ Comment” on the Sutra I. 3, 11. For it must 
be readily admitted that the gloss of this writer is quite enough to 
raise the strongest apprehensions as to the sanity of Panini, provided 
that it does not induce the reader to arrive at a peculiar view of the 
fitness of PAnini’s “editor” himself to compose a comment on this 
great grammarian. 4 * 


\ 


41 For the same reason I do not avail myself of the word “ above, ” though 

it occurs in the same sense, “after,” e.g., in Kntyay ana's Pratisakhya, I. 33. (The 

is us^in the sense “ beforo, ” e.g in Uvata’s com. on this Prflti- 
sAkhya,T. 85 ; in the sense “ after. ” e.g., in the introduction of the Jaimi- 

nyfiya-mfilA-vietftra). 


An insight into the character of Dr. Boehtlingk f 8 “ edition ” of Pa -tini. 

An extraoi'dlnary explanation given by him, of the Sfltra I. 8, 11 . 

I subjoin a literal copy of this gloss, which but poorly illustrates the character 
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M SWAUITA, THE MARK OF AN ADHIKARA. 

KATYA YANA, PATANJALI AND KAIYYATA ON SC’TRA I. 3, It. 

T must, therefore, while rejecting Weber’s reference, defend first his 


of flie second volume of Dr. Boohllingk's “ edition” of Pan ini. It runs tlins :—“ Wo- 
dcr Circumflex gestanden hat, will ieh nicht on t sc licit! on ; wen n zn Pd >ii n i's Zei ten 
die Aeccnto in dor gowohnlieben Sehrift nicht gebranoht wurden, konnte der Cir¬ 
cumflex fiber einen heliebigen Buelistaben des adhikdra gesetzt werden, ohne Ver- 
wirrung hervorznbringen. Die Hands ehrif ten unsores gramraatikers, die ich 
vcrgliclien lial.o, sind all© aus der nensten Zeit und bezeichnen diesen Accent 
ebenso wenig wic die nasalen Vocale itn npadesa. Wcnn ich 2 vartilcas zu unserer 
Regol vocM verstelie, so wnrde boi eincm adhikdra oin Buchstabe angefugt (der 
viclleicht der Triiger ties Circumflex war) und zwar so oft als der adhikdra in der 
Fol^e orgiinzt wevden mussfce ; konnte er nicht so weit erganzt werden, dann mnsstc 
man* ihn die fehlenden Male boi don vorhergehenden (?) Regeln ergitnzen. Hier 

die beiden vuv trim's selbst : 

ZrfM U 1 II I) ^ II Translation : “ Where the circumflex 

| sick., this rendering of stmWfa shows (hat the writer lias no idea of the nature of 
this accent j was placed, I will not decide (fic !) ; if, at the time of Panini, accents 
were not used in common writing, the circumflex could bo put over any letter of an 
adhikdra without causing confusion. The MSS. of cur grammarian which I have 
compared (sic.,) are all of the most recent date, aud mark this accent as little as the 
nasal vowels in the upndcsa . If I understand rightly two Vdrttikas to our rule, 
a letter (which, perhaps, was the bearer of the circumflex) was added to an adhikdra : 
that is to say, as often as the adhikdra had to be supplied in the sequel ; if it could 
not be supplied so often, one had to supply it when wanted, at the preceding (?) [this 
query belongs to Dr B.] rules. Here are the two Varttikas themselves : then [follow 
t lie Sanskrit words as given above].—The latter words (“if it could not,” etc.,) 
are beyond my comprehension ; for, what reasons could prevent an adhikdra from 
being supplied, and if there was such an obstructed adhikdra , how could it be 
supplied at a preceding rule ? I doubt, however, whether this sentence, which 
is intended to represent the meaning of the second Varttika as quoted above, 
was understood by its own author. But the very words of this “ Varttika ” 
revenge themselves on the person who has ill-used them so much : they betray 
(he character of (lie work which has commented on them. For, however intelli¬ 
gible they are in themselves, it must be observed that the Calcutta Pandits have 
made a mistake in the wording of this Varttika, Dr. Boelitlingb, therefore, in 
giving himself the appearance of having quoted a rule laboriously examined 
in an"original work, is simply detected in reprinting, without any examination 
whatever, the error of the Calcutta editors. And this, l may add, is generally the 
case in his “ comment.” The fact, in short, is this tlic Kasika and Sidh — fe. have no 
Varttikas on this Sutra, and in the Maliabhasliya the words given belong to two dis¬ 
tinct passages, which have been erroneously contracted by the Pandits Into ono; 

to a passage of a Varttika, and to a passage from the comment¬ 
ary of Pat-anjali : I OTiga (“Kfityayana ought to 

have said-instead of 5with a word following in the ablative ”). Thesecond 
of these passages is therefore merely a correction, by Patanjali, of the vague expres¬ 
sion of Kfityfiyana, and the which conveys the correction, becomes 

purposolesstor assumes a different bearing, in the version of theCalcutta edition. And 
I may add, that the Pandits have erred, too, in publishing what is their first Vfirttika 
for they mistook the comment of, and a quotation made by, Patanjali, for the text 
of a Vfirttika. The reprint 1ms been, of coarse, as conscientious in the latter ease as 
in the former. Compare for both Varttikas the following note with its transla¬ 
tion But to show in its proper light the astounding explanation of Dr. Boehtlingk 
on tho second Varttika, I shall illustrate his ingenuity by taking some iimtanoeiW 


S\VAKITA, THE MARK OK AX ADUlKAliA. 


it 


quotation of the Sutra with the assistance of KAtyn.vaua ami Patanjali. 
f says (I. 3, 11): “An culhikara , or heading rule (will be recognized 

my Grammar) by the accent swarita."** I’pon this I’nttntjnli 


the ICasika, as quo tod in its comment on this Sutra, and apply to them his comment 
on the first Vfirttika. According to the Kasika, the Sutras VI. 1, 120 ; III. !. 91 : VI. 
4, X ; 1Y. I, 1 ; III. t, 1, are among those marked with a sirar/fu, to indicate that (hey 
are adhihdras ; the first of these adhikuras extends over 47, the second over 511, the 
third over 613, the fourth over 1190, and the fifth over 182], Sutras. If we credit, 
therefore, the explanation of Dr. lioehtlingk. a letter of the alphabet die does not 
say which ; probably, therefore, any one) was added, perhaps, as he says in the 
parenthesis, as the bearer of this sawarita, “ that is to say, as often as the mlhikon, 
had to be supplied in the sequel.’’ Ju other words, in the five instances quoted 
such a letter was added to the Sutra VI. 4,120, ITtimcs, and so on to the other Sutras 
severally 541, 613, 1190, and 1821 times! And this method, he conceives, had been 
devised in a kind of literature, where shortness is the chief object, and whore “an 
author rejoiceth in the economizing of half a short vowel as much as in the birth 
of a son.” Surely, it requires neither knowledge nor scholarship, but merely some¬ 
thing else, to deter a rational writer from eliciting such a sense from a sane book. 

49 Pan ini I. 3, 11: •—Patanjali : - Yarttika 

omitted in the Calc. ed. at this Sutra, but mentioned VI. 1, 158, where it occurs as a 
quotation) : qfqqm 5- Patanjali : vtfvffiR: sfifiJlJT 

i qfenqRifq | qpi qiq qfq qraqin ^iit qrrr q^q 

-Kaivyatn : qffPTT I oT^qq s[6qq: | 

^Rq?q iqRT jrfqailqq q FT qqNKWqTiq ^PqqiR?T^7wrq?3Tv:iq: 


qr | sferarc 3 ^q^ r i f%rr 4 fofq i snqjfaifqqjqpq- 

t » 

^TTqj ^1 ..Yarttika ^omitted in tiie Cale. cd.) 

3-Patanjali : 1 ST 5?™ f%q-rW- 

qf^Rfaq^T ^T.-Yarttika (omitted in the Calc, cd.) qrfvqq^qfiflTqr 5 ^ 5*3 

—Patanjali: i RFIT qqisq: 1 ^T#T 

^qrfqqjRqftmqj mm* i q*qrfo ^Rqqrfa- 

qsR Kaivyatn: fiqfa i q^Tr waMqfa fe' qp^TTssr*?: | 

WVmdGmQ : I ^TSfTfaqJTC: qRTWim^R«i: | R1%— 

Patanjali: qpfa?rtr R *»qcfrfq ^qTTsfijtfvqqiKT virq^fq { sfaqq*; 1 

i i TOfiraKf! f^fo*q^pqR¥iT%fq i srfaspRrqHq 

-Kuiyyat^: sqRq^rq I qiSfffPcR^q 

I $q tewfasm fqR* I %Rnqf^fq 

— PataujaH: qq ^TtTJR I ^f^HqrRwqjISif!* felfq I — VarUilca : qrqfqq? 

&&*$***'• *hHT fafo qq^lfc^R Patanjali : qrqf?T47 

sqqqq 5[f% qqjsqq—Kaiyyata qrqfqq %fb | fgrfoqqr- 

c$3sq: I qq ^rqfq^Rqffimqfq I qf^q- 

sqR Patanjali qqr^qfRf 5 <q: **q«» qrniqfq^RT sqq 3 # q>sf qq 

K fllyyata : «lW)qfef ^fq I ^qf ^vfaiIcf rqr^qT q^qqqrq: i 

qwqi^qr I qqmlqnSr s^r: i qqr q^qr ^fq 




SWARITA, THE MARK OF AN ADHIKaRA. 
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remarks: “Why does he say that ?”— Varttiha: “An adhikara. 

to every rule belonging to it; its object is to avoid a (repeated) de¬ 
signation.’’— Patanjali : 44 4 An adhikara (says Katyayana) is made (so as 
to apply to every rule belonging to it; its object is to avoid a (repeated) 
designation.’ What does that mean, 'to every rule belonging to it ? ’ 
4 To every rule belonging to it,’ means in reference to each such rule; 
and he wants to imply that I must not make special mention (of the 
adhikara) in each such rule.” -Kalyyata :“ The words, 4 by the accent 
swarita’ [in Sanskrit it is only one word], are the third case in the 
sense of 4 such and such a mark ’ (as ruled by Panini, II. 3, 21); ie., an 
adhikara is marked with the accent swarita. The plan to mark words 
which are in the Sutra with the swarita, is merely devised in order 
that the adhikara may become recognizable, but it has nothing to 
do -with practiced application [/.e., the swarita is not pronounced]. 
The word adhikara either expresses a condition or it expresses au 
act; in common language, adhikara is the same as vinigoga , or ap¬ 
pointment to an office ; and this is understood here. * Patanjali 
asks: ‘Why does Panini say that ?’ This question means: Will there 
be (in his grammar) as in common language, a connection of the 
matter treated under the same head, because the subjects refer 
necessarily to one another, and the like ?”... [Then follows in the 
Bhashya a discussion of Patanjali, the purport of which is to show 
Hhat the word adhikara , which literally means superintendence, 
government , has, in grammar, an analogous sense to that which it 
has in common life].— Vdrttika : 44 But (there is) no knowing how far 
an adhikara goes ”— Patanjali (repeats these words in the manner we 
have seen before, adding the ellipsis 4 there is, ’ as he usually repeats 
the words of a Varttika which lie explains, in order to ensure its proper 
text, and then continues): 44 These words mean: It might not be 
known to what limit an adhikara is applicable.”— Vdrttika : “However, 
that the extent of an adhikara might be known.”— PatanjaU : “Just 
that the extent of au adhikara might be known, on that account this 
rule (I. 3, 11) had to be uttered; in other words, that I may know how 
far an adhikara goes. But again, how can the extent of an adhikara be 
known through the Sutra, which says‘an adhikara (will be recognized 
in my grammar) by the accent swarita,’ so that I could say: 4 the adhi¬ 
kara (is recognized) by the accent swarita?’ Kaiyyata: “ 4 But, there 



— Varttika : —Pal*|ijail : I 

qrnga 1 i i 

-Kaiyyata : 

I I sfiyrfa Patanjali 

. .—Varttika (omitted in the Calc, ed.) 

yrcq faTO I —Patanjali : I | 

si etc. 
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is no knowing how far an adhikara goes, ’ says the Varttika ; for instance, 
does adhikara III. 1, 91, stop before the Sutra III. 4, 78, or docs it go to 
the end of the (third) book ? Does the adhikara VI. 4, 1, stop before the 
Sutra A I. 1, 78, or does it go to the end of the seventli book V”— Patauj- 
all: 44 Since, as soon as (another) swarita is seen, there is an end of the 
adhikara (indicated by the previous swarita) ; by what means, then, can 
there be now an adhikara ? Adhikara is (as we have seen) a term of 
cominou life. Now, if you say there is uo such ahhikara (meant in this 
grammar), why was it said before [in a previous discussion ], 4 that a 
uew injunction stopping (the applicability of the adhikara), a paribhAslm 
(had to be given).’ Therefore on account of an adhikara this rule had to 
be uttered.”— Kaiyyata : 44 (When Patanjali says), 4 As soon as (another) 
swarita is seen,’ etc., (his words meau): to stop the (applicability of an) 
adhik&ra on a subject-matter, the plan is devised to mark another 
word with the swarita; thus, because the swarita mark is seen in the 
Sutra V, 1, 32, it must be inferred that the applicability of the adhikara, 
A. 1, 30 (which also was marked with the swarita) has ceased.”— 
Patanjali : “Now, has not Katyayana said, ‘But there is no knowing 
how far an adhikara goes?’” (Quite so; heucc the) Varttika (conti¬ 
nues): “This results from what is*said elsewhere: ‘whatever the 
numerical value of the letter which is joined [to an adh ikara-rule), to 

as many ^ules.— Patanjali: “These words would have 

been better quoted thus : ‘ With whatever numerical value a letter is 
joined (as^anubandha to an aclhikara-rule', to as many (following) rules 
the adhikara applies-'"—Kaiyyata : “For instance : to the Sutra V. 
1,30, the mute letter i (the second in the Sivasutras) is to be joined; 
therefore it applies to two subsequent rules; and similarly in other 
adhikara rules.”— Patanjali : “Now, what is to be done when an 
adhikara applies to more rules, while there are fewer letters of the 
alphabet?”— Kaiyyata: “(When Patanjali says) ‘Fewer (and more),’ 
is this comparative (literally, is the affix of the higher degree, /.c\, 
the affix of the comparative), used in reference to different species 
(of the same class) ? (No;) it is used in an absolute sense. (For lie 
means): if you think the rules belonging to the same adhikura are 
lew, then (you would have to take his words as implying that) 
the letters of the alphabet may be (still) fewer ; on the other hand, if 
you think the letters are many, then (his words would imply that) there 
may be still more rules belonging to the same adhikara.”— Varttika : 

44 If there are more (rules for the same adhikara than letters), the ex¬ 
pression prole, ‘before,’.”- Patanjali: “If there are (more 

rules for the same adhikura than letters), Pan ini (says the Varttika) 
ought always to have made use of the expression prdh\ 4 before or the 
Vdrttika ought to have rather said 4 before, with a word following in 
the ablative ” [The Varttika means that the adhikara then should 
Have been always indicated in the Sutra by the expression that such 
au such an adbikAra is valid “ before,” i.c., goes no further than, sueh 
7^7 VI ? ru 1 e t « r w<ml » as ** tl,e <M/., i. 4. SO; II. 1, 3; IV. J, 1 and 

/a, v.!, land 18; 3 , 1 and 70, etc.] Ought Panitii indeed (in such a 

ease; to have expressed himself thus ? No, he ought not. Tin's is a 
mere question of a doubtful ease, and in all such eases there avails the 
uribhashA which says that ‘the solution of the special (difficulty) results 
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tioni explanation, 5 0 foi' it does not follow that because tliere is a doubt 
there is no criterion (to solve it).’ Kaiyijata : 44 The foregoing words, 
if there are more, etc/ mean that Paniui (instead of giving, e his rule 
\ L 1, 1, as lie does in the word anyasija i.e., 4 this is the adhikara on 
base'), ought to have said/ anyasija pray dvch\ i.e., 4 this is the adhikara 
on 6«$e which avails before (i.e., does not go further than) VIII. 1, 1 
(exclusively)/ The words of Patanjali, ‘ought Panini, indeed, etc./ 
mean : ought Panini to have given the contents of the two preceding 
Y arttikas . J ” [Then follows, in the Bhashya, an observation of Patanjali 
on a doubtful passage, which is the subject of his comment in its appro¬ 
priate place. He continues]: 44 What is the purpose of the Sutra?”— 
Varttika: “That the proper way of applying an adhikara might be 
known by means of the swarita.”— Patanjali: 44 ‘Proper way of ap¬ 
plying an adhikara/ (Just so). {Adhi-hara means) an agent placed over, 
or an act to be done, placed over. Now, at the Sutra I. 2, 48, the expres¬ 
sion (jot/unj (used in the Varttika to this rule) must not be considered 
as the subject of the adhikara ; for the expression stri will have the 
swarita Therefore, according to the words of the Varttika ( 4 that the 
proper way/ etc.) those affixes alone will have to be understood in that 
Sutra (J. 2, 48) which fall under" the head stri , and, according to the 
Varttika’s own words, tliere is no defect in the Sutra I. 2, 48.” [To 
understand this latter illustration of our rule, it is necessary to know 
that Katya yarn , in giving the Varttika gotdhyrahanam krinnivrittijar - 
thani , to the Sutra I. 2, 48, intends to point out au omission in the rule 
of Panini. Patanjali, however, shows that the swarita over stri in this 
rule obviates the punctiliousness of the Varttika, and he therefore, 
taunts Katyayana, as well on this occasion as when he comments on 
I. 2, 48, for not having understood ‘the proper way of applying the adhi¬ 
kara/ by repeating to him his owu criticisms on the Sutra of tbe present 
discussion. Then follow other illustrations of Patanjali as to the proper 
way of applying an adhikara, which it is not necessary for our imme¬ 
diate purpose to add to the foregoing translation]. 


THE COMMENTARY OF THESE GRAMMARIANS PROVES THAT PA NINES 
MANNER OF DEFINING AN ADHIKARA WOULD HAVE BEEN 

IMPOSSIBLE WITHOUT WRITING. 
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The passage I have given here from the ‘Great Commentary ” on 
Panini,-and which may serve too as a specimen of the manner in which 
the two grammatical saints, Katyayana and Patanjali, scrutinized every 
doubtful word of tbe Sutras,—will have shown that the rule of Panini, 
which teaches the manner of defining an adhikara, or heading rule, is 
Interpreted by them as being based on the application of writing to his 
terminology. There are three modes, as we learn from them (and the 
fact is, of course, fully borne out by the Sutras themselves), by which 


it. 


fo ” The word “explanation ” is defined iu the introduction 

of Patanjali : > “expla¬ 

nation is giving an instance, giving a counter-instance, and supplying the 
elliptical expression of a sentence : all these three together.” 


■ • • * 
■ :*•<£ 
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Panini indicates a heading-rule in his •grammar. r J'iio one consists in 
^his using the word jimL*, “ before/’ with a word following in the nbla- 

'tive, by which expression he implies that the heading continues up to 
that word, which will occur in a later Sutra. Another mode of his 
is merely to indicate the heading, the extent of which is then, as 
the Bhashya says, matter of “ explanation.” His third and last mode 
consists in putting the sign of a swarita ,— ivhicli was not Intended * 
for pronunciation ,—not over any word of the Sutra, arbitrarily, as 
13r. Boehtlingk imagines, but, as common sense would suggest, over 
that word which is the heading, as over tlie word sivi, in tins 
Sutra I. 2, 48. Katyayana, moreover, indicates (hy the expression 
bhiiyasi ), and Patanjali expressly states, that in those oases in 
which the •number of Sutras comprised under an ad hi left ra did not 
exceed the number of the letters of the alphabet, a letter representing 
a numerical value (without, of course, being “ the bearer of a swarita”), 
was added to indicate the extent of the adhikara ; and from the example 
given by Kaiyyata we must infer that the numerical value of the letter 
was determined by the position it has in the Sivasutras, since / is to 
him an equivalent of the figure 2. And this representation of figures by 
letters of the alphabet derives an additional interest from the circum¬ 
stance that it is quite different from the methed we meet with at a later 
period of Hindu progress in mathematics and astronomy. 61 in short, 
we see that Patanjali aud Katyayana not merely presuppose a knowledge 


of writing in Panini, but consider the use he has made of writing as one 
of the chief means by which he has built up the technical structure of 
his work. 

I will obviate, at once, an objection which may be raised,—though 
it could scarcely be raised by those who treat Katyayana as a contem¬ 
porary of Panini, or use the Commentaries as direct evidence for or 
against Panini,— I mean the objection that the comments of Katyayana 
and Patanjali would only testify to their own knowledge and use of 
written accents; but that neither necessitates the conclusion that Panini 
knew and employed, as they suppose him to have done, written accents, 
nor that he was acquainted with the use of written letters for the 
purpose of denoting numerical values. And should there he any who 
attach more faith to Kaiyyata. the late commentator on Patanjali, 
than to Patanjali himself and Katyayana, they might, perhaps, adduce 
an observation of this grammarian, “ that the Sutras of Panini were 
read in one breath, (without any regard to accent),” in order to infer 
that the swarita might have been sounded over the word which it intend¬ 
ed to mark as adhikara.** Such a conclusion, however, would be in¬ 
validated, not only by the natural sense of the passage quoted, but by 
the remark of the same grammarian, which is contained in the transla¬ 
tion X have given before, and which states that the swarita was not 


. '^Coropare the system of Aryabhatta, who uses vowels and m\sals = 0 ; k<i, /«, 

hh*** fha, j)ha, ra= 2; ga, da, ba, la= 3, etc. See Lassen's Zoitxcli rift, II. 
423 fT., Journal Aeiatique” (1835), vol. XVI., p. 116, etc. 


ji- u t ° Ward>j tI,e en<l of tI, ° introduction : 

-Another discussion on adhikdra occurs incidentally in Patanjali'# 
comment on I. I, 49. 
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intended, in oar present case, for “ practical application” It remains 
therefore, to be seen whether this remark of Kaiyyata is confirmed bv 
analogous facts in Panini’s Grammar. 


WRITTEN ACCENTS WERE INDISPENSABLE FOR PaNINI’S TERMINOLOGY. 

Panini frequently refers, in his Sutras, not only to grammarians 
who have preceded him, but to lists of affixes, and to arrangements of 
the verbal roots, which must have coincided with his own terminology. 
The personal relation of Panini to these collections or books will be the 
subject of future remark; it will suffice, at present, to show that Panini’s 
work, and these works, were based on the same grammatical system. 
Panini refers, for instance, to a list of affixes which begin with mm; 6 * 
where the mute letter n —which lias exactly the same technical value 
in the affix uii as it would have in Panini’s affixes ( 111 , 110 , or in other terms 
containing this anubandha—proves that these affixes rested on the 
terminology which governs the Sutras of Panini. He speaks of bhuvadi , 
cuWdi , ttuladi 9 —~ in short, of the ten classes of radicals, just as they are 
given in the Dhatupatha, and even of subdivisions of this work, e.g., 
dyutadi , pushadi , bhidddi , muchadi, yajadi, radhddi , etc. ; 5 * and if there 
existed a doubt that the expressions quoted, which contain the first 
word of a list, necessarily imply the whole list, and in the order 
in which the words of such a list appear in this work, 66 the doubter 


On the incorrect spelling of the word irtnfidi. 

,,s 3'Utjf; compare Panini, III. 3, I ; 4, 75.—This word is sometimes written 
; but wrongly, for tho Sandhi rules apply not only to real words, but equally 
to the technical language of the Sutras. Since in is a pada (pfirva- 

pada), it has to follow the Sandhi rule given, VIII. 3, 32. Real padas ending in ?rr, 

it is true, are rare, and perhaps still rarer as first parts of a compound ; but a word 
becomes on that very ground the subject of an exceptional rule ; its first part 

is said to be not but VI (I. 4, 18, v. 3). As the phonetic rules of the grammarians 
bespeak the necessities and predilections of the Hindu organ of speech, technical 
names could not but follow the general rules of pronunciation, and there is no cause, 

therefore, to establish an exception for the terra 

M Compare, e.g., Panini 1.3, 1; II. 4, 72 and 75 ; III. 1, 69, 78, 77, 78, 79. 81, 25 ; 
III, 1, 55 ; 3, 104 ; VII. 1, 59; VI. 1, 15; VII. 2, 45, and other instances which are quoted 
in the excellent Radices Linguoe Sanscritw of Westcrgaard. 

M It is barely possible, however, to admit such a doubt; for Panini does not 
restrict himself to generally mentioning radicals by giving the first word of the 
order, snch as bhuvadi, adddi, etc.; ho refers, also, to distinct numbers. Thus, VII. 




2, 59, he speaks of the four radicals beginning with and the rule he gives 

applies to no other four radicals than ij^and the three* radicals which follow it in 

the Dbfitup. (§ 18, 19—22); he speaks, VII. 2, 75, of the five radicals beginning with 

3», and his rule avails only for and the four radicals which follow it in the 
v * _ 

Dhatup. (§ 2S, 116—120); or, VII. 3, 98, of the five radicals beginning with 
(f=T)h.\tup. § 24, 59—63); or, VI. 1, 6, of the six radicals begiuning with 

(=Dhatup. § 24, 63—69); or, VI. 4, 125, of the seven radicals beginning with WF 

(Dhatup. § 19, 73—79), etc. lu all these instances, therefore, the order of the" 
radicals in the Dhatupatha, as referred to by Panini, is the absolute condition of hfe, / 
ml©, 
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would have at least to admit that the anubandhas or technical 
letters which accompany each radical in the Dhatupatha, possess 
the grammatical value which is expressly defined as inhering 
in them by special rules of Panini. 66 He refers to the Upadesn, 
which is, according to Patanjali, a list, not only of the radicals, 
but of nominal bases, affixes, particles, increases of the base and 
grammatical substitutes, all of which are “settled,” as Ivatyayana 
says. 6 7 


THIS RESULTS FROM THE OHaTUPaTHA. 


Now, if we consult, the Sutras which treat of the verbal roots, 
we find, for instance, that, as a* rule, a root is udcitta on the last 
syllable (VI. 1, 162). Yet (VII. 2, 10 Panini states that a radical 
has not the connecting vowel t, if in the Upadesa it is a mono¬ 
syllable and amulatta. As the former rule concerns a radical, which 
is part of, and embodied in, a real word, while the latter describes 
the theoretical existence of the radical in the Dhatupafha, we may 
imagine, it is true, that for the purpose of grammatical teaching a 
pronunciation of the radical was devised in the Upadesa different 
to that wdiich it has in real language. But, even on the supposi¬ 
tion that a radical could be pronounced amulatta , is it probable 
that Paqini or the authors of the Dhatupatha could have 
recourse to so clumsy a method for conveying the rule implied 
by the term anudatta ? Would they gratuitously have created 
the confusion that must necessarily arise from a twofold pronun¬ 
ciation of the same radical, when any other technical amibaiulha 
would have enabled them to attain the same end ? Let us suppose, 
on the contrary, that aaucldtta , in the Upadesa, does not mean the 
spoken, but the written accent, and the difficulty is solved without 
the necessity of impugning the ability or the commou sense of the 
grammarians. 


This inference is strengthened, moreover, by another analogous 
fact, which may be recalled before I give further proof from a 
synopsis of PAnini’s rules and the appearance of the radicals in 
the Upadesa. This fact is contained in the last Sutra of Paniui’s 
grammar, where he teaches that the short vow'd a, wdiich in his 


rules is treated as vivrita , or pronounced with the expansion of the/ 
throat, is, in reality samvrita , or pronounced with the contraction 


of the throat. This Sutra did certainly not intend to impose upon 
the pupil the task of pronouncing, during his grammar lessons, the 
Bhort vowel a, in such a manner as no Hindu can pronounce it, or of 
sounding, when learning the properties of this vowel, instead of it, 
some nondescript deputy vowel-sound : it can only mean that, for 
the sake of technical purposes defined by the commentators, Panini 
made a fiction in his grammar, which, of course, he had to remove 
\wheu terminating his book. This fiction, however, bciDg based on 


Compare the quotations In Wesfcergaard’s Radices, p. 342, 843. 

M Compare PAaini L*. 2 j VI. I, 46, 180 ; 4, 87 ; VIII. 4, 14. 18 ; (the term occurs 
frequently, too, in the VtottUaw and KArikAs), and see note 30. 

6 
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a phonetic impossibility , would be a very awkward one if it applied 

to oral teaching only; it becomes quite unobjectionable if it is support- 
ted by a ivritten text. 6 3 

If a radical in the Upadesa, says Panini (I. 3, 12) has the anudatta 
(or fig) as anubandha, it is, in general, inflected in the atmanepada ; if 
its anubandha is the swavita (or ii) it is, under certain conditions, inflect¬ 
ed in the atmanepada ; under others, in the pavasmaipada (1.3,72); 
if it has neither of these anubandhas (nor is subject to any of the rules 
(I. 3,12—77), it is inflected in the pavasmaipada only (I. 3,78). Again, 
from the Dhatupatha we learn that, for instance, the radicals jya , rl 
It, vriy bliriy kshi (sh), Jiia, are anudatta (i.e.y do not assume the connect¬ 
ing vowel i)y but have neither the anudatta nor the swarita as anuban- 
dha.* 9 The latter term implies that the sign which bears this deno¬ 
mination is added after the significant element. Since, however, the 
roots named are monosyllables in the Ujmdesa, aud since it is impossible 
to pronounce an accent without a vowel-sound supporting it, the 
assumption that the anudatta and other accent -anubandhas w r ere spoken 
sounds, would lead to the conclusion that the same verbal root was 
simultaneously anudatta and not anucldtta. G0 

If I had adhered to the terminology of the Dhatupatha, as it is met 
with iu the best MSS. of Madhava’s commentary, the foregoing illustra¬ 


te u the pronunciation of the vowel d. 


68 I call it a phonetic impossibility , since ST, if it were pronounced would 

assume the properties of ^ ; but as Panini does not allow such an ST to occupy the 

same portion of time which is required for the pronunciation of SIT, a short pro¬ 
nounced with the expansion of the throat, becomes to a Hindu organ of speech and 
from Panini’s point of view, impossible. For this reason, Patanjali, too, who on a 
previous occasion had defined the letters which occur in the Upadesa, i.e., the upa- 
dishtu-var nas as pronounced or pronounceable letters [see note 40], looks upon this 
last Sfitra of P&nini as merely given to counteract the effect of the Upadesa ; he 
thus implies that this is the only case in which an upadishta-vewna was not pronoun- 
ceable : 31 31 (VIII. 4, 6S)|| | 

^raur?n<Tfii: — Kaiyyata : i a ^npnw n gw r; I 



89 Westergaard’s Radices, § 31, 29—36. 

80 Other instances may be gathered from Westergaard’s Radices. I must exclude, 
however, some which are not countenanced by the best MSS. I have consulted ; those, 

especially, which are met with in the Radices under the term qgftctefr For when we 


i the latter work ( e.g ., § 22 and § 31, l, etc.) that ^ f etc., fsfch* 

ssfN, etc., are SR^TtTT: and or (§ 81, 10, etc.) that ^1, ' 

e • and I could not adduce these and similar instances iu i 


► 


port of my conclusions ; since M&dhava is certainly right in giving, instead of the 
term the word as the anubandha ST would become 

meaningless, if these roots had, besides, the anubandha The term 

is correctly indicated by Westergaard and the MSS., for instauce, of the roots 
V^ f otc. (§ 21); RSfai, (§ 25); etc. (§26);g^ 
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tion would have become still more striking ; for, according to them, the 
roots jydy rf, etc., are annddtta y and have the uiiatta -as their anuban- 
dha. In general, it may be observed, that the Sutra I. 3, 78 is apparent¬ 
ly understood by Madbava and other commentators as referring to 
roots which have uddtta as anubandha : for a root which is neither anu- 
dattet nor siuaritet, is described by them as udattet. There is some 
reason, however, to doubt whether the latter term really occurred in 
the Upadesa referred to by Panini; and as the solution of this doubt, 
in an affirmative sense, would add another fact to those already obtain¬ 
ed, it will not be superfluous to advert to it here. 

The misgiving I entertain is based on Panini’s own terminology. 
He speaks of roots which, in the Upadesa, are iiddtta (VII. 3, 34) and 
ctnudatta (VI. 4, 37; VII. 2, 10), which are anucldttet and sivaritet (see 
the preceding quotations, p. 33) ; but there is no trace in his grammars 
of radicals which are udattet . And this omission is the more striking, 
las the nttrabei^of^oots which are marked udattet in the present MSS. 
of the Dhatup&tha is considerable. Nor it is satisfactorily explained 
by the negative tenor of the Sutra I. 3, 78, since there is no other 
instance in Panini’s work of a technical and important term being given 
vaguely and inferentially. 

If, however, we apply to the present case the conclusions we have 
been already compelled to draw as to lMnini’s having used accents as 
written signs, we may surmise the reason why udattet is not amongst 
the terms employed by this grammarian. Of the three accents, 
ndatta , sivarita and anudatta , the two latter only are marked in the 
principal Vaidik writings, the swarita being indicated by a perpendicu¬ 
lar line over the syllable, the anudatta by a horizontal line under it. 
The syllable not marked is uildlta . It is possible, therefore, to say 
that a radical or syllable which is not marked is uddtta , and that one 
with a horizontal stroke under it is anudatta ; it is possible, too, to 
speak of a line added under or over the last letter of the radical; but it is 
surely impossible to call that 4 addition ’ (anubandha) which, not being 
visible, could not be added at all. This explanation of the absence of the 
term udattet is founded, of course, ou the supposition that the system of 
marking the accents was the same at Panini’s time, as it occurs in our? 
MSS. of the principal Veda-Sanhitas ; but it can hardly be doubted that 
this system is as deeply rooted in Hindu tradition as everything else 
connected with the preservation of the sacred books. If then, it 
becomes certain that Paniui knew written accent signs which were not 
pronounced, it will not be hazardous to put faith in the statement of 
Jiaiyyata, that the swarita, which was intended as a mark of an adlii- 
^k&ra, was also a written sign, a perpendicular stroke, 44 but had 
nothing to do with practical application.” 


©to. (§ 28); etc. (§ 20), etc., for all these radicals have not the 

anubandha tr. A proof of the accuracy of the commentators in this respect, is 
afford ed by the instance of the root (§ 24,7) which is described in the Dhfitupd- 

tha as and represented at the same time as for thoy explain on 

this occasion that the anabaudha ^does not indicate the fitmanepada-inflection, 
marked by the term bat refers to the effect of the SQtra III. 2, 140, 
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EVEN THE HABIT OP MARKING HINDU CATTLE AFFORDS PROOF OF THE 
ACQUAINTANCE OF THE HINDUS, IN THE TIME OF PaNINI, 

WITH THE ART OF WRITING. 

That Panini, as Patanjali tells us, and Katyayana gives us to 
understand, used letters in his adhikara rules for the notation of numer¬ 
al values, does not follow, we must admit, from his own words in the 
quoted Sutra (I. 3, II), but there is a rule of his (VI. 3, 115 ) in which 

he informs us that the owners of cattle were, at his time, in the habit 
of marking their beasts on the ears, in order to make them recog¬ 
nizable. Such signs, he says, were, for instance, a swastika, a ladle, a 

pearl, etc ; yet he mentions besides, eight and five. Now, either the 
giaziei s used letters of the alphabet to denote these numerals, or they 
employed special figures, as we do. In either case, it is obvious that they 
must have been acquainted with writing; in the latter, moreover, that 
the age to which they belonged had already overcome the primitive 
mode of denoting numerals by letters, and that writing must have been, 
therefore, already a matter of the commonest kind. At all events, and 
whichever alternative be taken —if even the Hindu cattle paraded* the 
acquaintance of the Hindus with the art of writing and of marking nu¬ 
merals,—one may surely believe that Panini was as proficient in writing 
as the cowherds of his time, and that, like them, he resorted to the 
marking of numerals whenever it was convenient to him to do so. 


THE WORDS LOPA AND DR IS, IN THE Sf'TRAS, ARE A FURTHER PROOF 

THAT PANINI HAD A KNOWLEDGE OF WRITING. 

The absence of a letter or grammatical element, or even of a word, 
the presence of which would have been required by a previous rule, is 
called by P An ini lopa, The literal sense of this word, which is derived 
from hip> “ to cut off,” is “ cutting off.” It will be conceded that it is not 
possible to “ cut off” any but a visible sign, and that a metaphorical ex¬ 
pression of this kind could not have arisen, uuless the reality existed.' 
Indeed the very definition which P&nini gives of this term must remove 
every doubt, if there existed any. He says: “lopa (‘cutting off’) is the not 
being seen ” (sc/I., of a letter, etc.) 61 For, whatever scope may be given 
to the figurative meaning of the radical “tosee,” it is plainly impossible 
that an author could speak of a thing visible, literally or metapbori- 
cally% unless it were referable to his sense of sight. A letter or word, 
which is no more seen, or has undergone the effect of lopa , must, there¬ 
fore, previously to its lopa f bavo-been a visible or written letter to him. 
(And the same remark applies to an expression which occurs several 
times in the Sutras ; for Panini speaks more than once of affixes which 
are seen, or of a vowel which is seen in words.® 3 


•* i. i, oo : #Tq.\ 


• 9 


A,passage, relating to the mystical powers of the alphabet, from 


a Chapter of a Dialogue between Siva and Pdi'tsati. 

HI. 2, 178 ; 8, ISO.— 
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THE VEDAS WERE PRESERVED IN WRITING AT PaNINI’S TIME. 

If it becomes evident from the foregoing arguments that Punitii 
not only wrote, but that writing was a main element in tiie technical 
arrangement of his rules, it may not be superfluous to ask, whether 
the sacred texts had been committed to writing at the time at which 
he lived, or whether they were preserved then by memory only ? That 
the mere fact of learning the Veda docs not disprove the possibility 7 
of its having been preserved by written letters also, is clear enough, 
and is indirectly acknowledged by Miiller himself. 0 3 He quotes, it is 
true, a passage from the Mahabharata, and one from KumarihVs 
V&rttikas, which condemn, the one the writing of the Veda, 


VI. 8, 187.—wtaft III. 2, 101.— V. 3, 14. 

—Though in the foregoing observations no conclusion of mine is founded on state¬ 
ments of the later grammarians alone, it may not be without some interest to 
mention now that these grammarians do not seem to have conceived as much as the 
idoa of Pfinini’s grammar ever having existed except in writing. For Kaiyyata 

amongst others, refers to a written text of this grammar, even when there is no* 

necessity whatever of making allusion to such a circumstance. We must infer, there¬ 
fore, that it was a matter of course to him to look upon Panini's rules as having been 

at all times written rules. Thus, in commenting on tho vowel of the pratydhdra 


and in adverting to its last letter, he might have simply spoken of a letter W, 

but he speaks of a letter-sign faff* STOTtTRWf etc."- 

And when Professor Muller, as wc shall presently see, avails himself of so late an 
authority as the Mimdnsd-Vdrttikas of Kum'irila to provo or to make plausible 
facts concerning the highest antiquity, I will cpiote, as a counterpart, another late 
work which introduces to us the god Siva himself as recommending the writing and 
wearing of grammatical texts ns a means for the attainment of boons and tho 
prevention of evils. I need not add that I look upon neither work as a sufliciont 
authority to settle the points of tho present discussion. The passage alluded to 
occurs in the chapter of a mystical dialogue between Siva and his wife, called Jnd- 
lutku’jfhtiesharahasya, whore 8iva, after having explained to PArvati the letters of 


the alphabet, concludes his instruction with the following words : 

i mi i ^ ^ ^ <nfr ***£ 

^fl | nil'll I I 


mm QT&mx jm I ^ sfft ?rfqr sq m + wifo S i 

i.r., “ if a man writes this grammatical explanation on a 


blrch-leaf, with a mixturo of the yellow pigment GoroehanA and saffron, or if he has 
it written by a scribe with the quill of a porcupine on his neck or his arm or his 
head, he becomes after three days free from ail disease ; and if a wise man, 
wishing for progeny, roads and retains it attentively, ho is sure to obtain a son, 
who will be like me, from his (previously) barren wife. If a battle (rages), or the 
royal family spreads terror, or if a tiger causes alarm, or on similar occasions, all 

fn?fW In t hmurel y remembering (this grammatical explanation). What 

rurther shall I tell thee ?” ©to. 

240: “The ancient literature of India was continually 
arnt by heart ; and even at tho present day, w hen MSS. have become so common, 

some of its more sacred portions must still be acquired by tho pupil from the mouth 
of a teacher, and not from MBS *' * * 
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ancl the other the learning it from a written text ; 54 but I hold that 

ueither quotation proves anything against the practice of writing the 

\ eda at or before Panini’s time. Both passages might, on the contrary, 
be alleged to confirm the fact that the offence of writing the Vedas 

had already been committed when these verses were composed. They 

betray, it is true, as we should expect, the apprehension of their authors 
lest oral teaching might become superfluous, and the services of the 
Brahmana caste be altogether dispensed with ; but they convey nothing 

else-not even the prohibition that the teacher or Guru himself might 
not have recourse to a written text of the Veda if he wanted to refresh 

his memory or to support his meditation. Nay, we may go further, and 

assert that by an authority certainly much older than both the authors 
of this passage of the Mahabharata and the Mimansa-Varttikas, all the 
first three castes were distinctly recommended to possess written 
Vaidik texts. For, let us hear what the lawgiver Yajnavalkya says : 
“ All the religious orders must certainly have the desire of knowing the 
Veda : therefore the first three classes-the twice-born-should sec it, 
think on it, and hear it.” But how could Yajnavalkya order them to see 
the Veda, unless it could be obtained in writing? 86 'And that Panini, too, 


P. 502 : “ In the Mahabharata, we read : ‘ Those who sell the Vedas and 
even those who write them, those also who defile them, they shall go to hell.’ 
Kuui&rila says : ‘that knowledge of the truth is worthless which has been acquired 
from the Veda, if the Veda has not been rightly comprehended, if it lias been learnt 
from writing, or been received from a fetidra,* ’ —The passage of the Mahabharata 
quoted by Muller, occurs in the Ajutsdsana p. verse 1615. I doubt, however, whether 

his rendering of ^RT ^ cJm+R “ those also who defile the Vedas,” is quite 
correct. It seems to me that it means “those who corrupt the text of the Vedas,” 
and that it is synonymous with the expression which occurs in the 

second act of the Prabodha-cliandrodaya (ed. Brockhaus, p. 20, 1. 14; ed. Calc. p. 
12a, l. 5). The expression : which precedes by a few verses 

(Anusdsuua p. v. 1639) /.<»., “ those who vitiate agreements” is analogous. There is, 
unhappily, no comment of Silakantha on either of these passages. 


A ixtssoge from Yajnavalkya , which shows that Manuscripts of the 

Vedas existed in his time. 


{S< “ Y&jnav. III. 1!>I : 3 I 

WNpqsr f ^s n fa fa:. Vijnaneswara, the modern commentator of Yajnavalkya, who, 

like Kuraarila, is evidently not pleased with the recommendation of “ seeing ” the 
Veda, twists the. construction of the latter passage into the following sense : “the 
twice-born should first hear (the expounding of) the Veda, then reflect on it and 
thus (by reflection) keep it present (to their mind).” In order to impart to the 
word “ to see ” the figurative sense, he reverses the entire, and, it would seem, 
natural order of the injunction, which recommends the twice-born first to look into 
the Veda, then to reflect on it, and ultimately to ask the teacher to give his own 
explanation of it; the latter becoming, of course, more eflectual, if the pupil is al¬ 
ready somewhat familiar with his subject.—This is the comment of the Mitdkshai'd : 


jpbtt t 


foffarcfrr. 


. <: A*'«&' 
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must have seen written Vaidik texts follows clearly, in my opinion, 
from two Sutras, in which he says : “(the augment a) is seen also in the 
Veda (viz., in other instances than those mentioned in a former ruleV’ 
and (the adesa an) is seen also in the Veda (viz., in other cases of astiii , 
dadhiy etc., than those mentioned previously). 00 It is on this ground 
that—while disapproving the loose manner in which the Siddhanta- 
kaumudi imparts to the word (jrantha in Panini’s Sutra, I. 3, 7o, the mean¬ 
ing VeclUy-' I cannot altogether reject the identity which is established 
by this commentary between the two 'words, though it would have 
been better, in a gloss on Panini, to have retained the distinction which 
he himself established for facilitating a clearer understanding of those 
Sutras which refer to revealed books, and of others which speak of 
unrevealed ones 67 

There is but one other question which can be raised in connection 
with the present inquiry ; Was writing known before Panini ? 


WRITING WAS KNOWN BEFORE PaNINI.—RISHI, A SEER OF 

VAIDIK HYMNS. 


One word, of frequeut'occurrence in the Vaidik hymns, or rather 
the sense which is imparted to it, may enable us, perhaps, to form an 
opinion on this difficult problem. I mean the word Rishi. It is explained 
by old aud modern commentators as “ a seer of hymns,” a saint to 
whom those Vaidik hymns referred to his authorship, were revealed by 
a divinity. Thus it is said in the Satapatha-Brahmana that the Rishi 
Vamadeva obtained seeing the Rigveda-hymn, IV. 26, I ; or in the 
Aitareya-Brabmana that the Rishi ^seeing the hymn II. 41, 2, spoke it. 68 
For reason which will appear from the statement I shall have to make on 
the chronological relation of these works to Panini, I cannot appeal to 
these Brahmanas as evidence for the present purpose ; it is safer to quote 
P&qini himself, who also speaks of hymns which are seen (IV. 2, 7), and 


90 


71. 4, 78, and VII. I. 70 : Z&ffo 

Compare note 27. I alluded above to the analogy which exists between the 
contrasted words grantha-aHha and k&'uhi-jmdartlui. After having shown that tho 
Veda was a written book at Paiiini’s time, I may now quote a passage from the 
Paris ishtaof the Nirukta (I. 12) : ^ 

51 3 ^“3 which is thus rendered by 

Mr. Muir, in his valuable work, “ Original Sanskrit Texts ” (vol. II., p. 188) : “ This 

reflective dedaction of the sense of the hymns is effected by the help of oral tradi¬ 
tion and reasoning. The hymns aro’not to be interpreted as isolated texts, but 
according to their context.” In this passage the words & fodisfy are equi¬ 

valent of smdrs&m. 

* fe qt ” P ^ 1 V 2> 22: | fa. “ Ait «r 

Ur - 1: Comp.-Tre also .filler's “ An¬ 
ient History,” p. 287 : Stkir . 

etc. ; or Vvata on the first 

verse of the Rik-pr&tWftkya (in tho valuable edition of Mr. Rcguier, “Journal Asia- 
ome . 850, p. I8l) . or N&gojtbha^ta on I an ini, I. I, 1 ; 

OTIJ 5 or the same on IV. I -7ft * 


etc. 
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who 

the 




*1 


1 who must therefore be supposed to record an impression current at, and 
very probably anterior to, his time. This probability, however, be¬ 
comes a certainty when we consider the distinct evidence of Y&ska, 
who says that “ the Bishis see the hymns with all kinds of intentions,” 
and who makes mention of a predecessor of his, a sou or descendant of 

I pamauyu, who defined the word “ Riski as eominc, from seeim,; for 
he saw the hymns” 09 * 

There were authorities, consequently, before Panioi’s time, 
maintained the doctrine that the hymns were revealed—not to 
sense of hearing, but to the sense of sight. That the act of seeing may 
be applied metaphorically to the faculty of thinking or imagining aud 
the term seen to what is imagined or thought, is no matter of dispute 
But when we read numerous hymns of the RigVeda which neither 

express a truth, nor depict nature or events of iife, but which simply 

manifest the desire of a pious mindwhen we read, for instance, such 
sentences as, “may this oblation, Agni, be most acceptable to thee; 
or “may afllictions fall upon him who does not propitiate the gods; 
or “we address our pious prayers to thee, Agni,” etc., what metaphori¬ 
cal meaning could connect such words with the notion of seeing? 

And we know, too, that it is not merely the general idea conveyed 
by a hymn, the ethical truth, or the picture of the elementary life,, or 
the display of sacrificial rites, or the praise of the gods, or the 
imprecation against foes, which is looked to by the worshipper as 
having been revealed to a Rishi by a divinity,—but that the very words 
of the hymn, and the very order in which they stand, were deemed 
equally a gift from above. The various methods devised by the learned 
to preserve the words in tiieir integrity and to prevent their order 
from being disturbed, prove that they did not view these hymns in the 
light of mere revelations of truths, but in that of revelations of words 
and of sentences held sacred in the very order and form in which they 
appear. Nor does the fact that there were various Sakhas with various 
recensions of several hymns or passages of hymns, invalidate this 
argument; for eaeh-Sakha claimed its text as the original one, as the 
revealed text; and its belief was, therefore, based on the same ground 
which was common to all. 

If, then, such is the case, the word seer loses altogether the 
power of metaphorical expression ; it then applies only to the material 
fact of seeing material words, such as the divinity holds before the 
seer’s material eye. The inference to be drawn from these premises is 
obvious. It seems to derive some corroboration from a collateral fact. 
The Vaidik writings from immemorial times being communicated by 
the teacher to his pupil orally, and the pupil being bound to receive 
them in this aud in no other way, their name, as we find it at the time 
of the Bnilnnanas and Kalpa-Sfitras, is srnti , “hearing,” or the sacred 
text received by the sense of hearing. Though PSijini does not use 


Xirukta, 7, 8 : ; aud 2, 11: 

1 Hence Rishi becomes a synonyme of a Vaidik hymn. 

Compare Prf'ibii, IV. 4, 90, or Sayan a on Rig-v. I. 189,8: 
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this term, we may fairly admit, on account of his using the word 
.vroTrti/a, 70 that he was acquainted with it, and that the same mode of 
studying the Vedas was already usual in his time. Now the contrast 
is marked between “seeing” the Veda and “hearing” it. In metaphori¬ 
cal language both terms would be equivalent; they would express com¬ 
prehension of the revealed truth. But there is no metaphor in the 
term “sruti”. “Hearing” the Veda rests on a material fact. Why. 

should “seeing” the hymns be considered to rest on a less solid 
ground 7* 11 

To extend this view from Yaska and the predecessors lie 
quotes, to the authors of the hymns themselves, would, no doubt, 
be very hazardous. For even on the supposition that the etymology 
proposed by the son of Upamanyu is correct, 7 54 no proof exists that 
Rishi is conceived in the hymns as implying the seer of tuords or senten¬ 
ces. He may be there the real representative of the Roeh who sees the 
general idea of his pr^er or praise, but fashions it with his own- 
uninspired—words. There are, we may add in proof of this assertion, 
various instances in the poetry of the Rigveda, where the poet is spoken 
of as having “composed” (literally fabricated or generated), not as,, 
having “seen,” a hymn ; and they belong undoubtedly to real antiquity, ' 


73 U.1,05, and V.2, 84. Compare also the Gan as to V. 1, 180, 183, W in the 
Gana to V. 2, 88 , and STffo in the Gaua to IV. 2, 138. ** 


On the title Rishi. 


11 The title of Rishi was, at a later period, given to renowned authors, though 
they were not considered as inspired by a divinity. The Ealpa works, for instance, 
are admitted on all hands to be human and uninspired compositions ; yet Rumania 

writes in one of liis V&rttikas (I. 3, 10) : ?? I ^<4 

5 .and again : TJBT# I 

i. and 'srrcrarTWMr ^ sron**? vt ^ 

^ RdR, i.e.y “Mo mention occurs of an author of a 


Kalpa work who was not a Rishi; but all that Rishis compose is like that which the 

authors of Mantras compose. The word drsheya is a synonym of eternal and 

the quality of Araheyn is vested in the Ealpa-Sutras.; moreover, the Veda says 

that the words of Acluiryas have authority, and the Acharyus who have composed the 
Ved&ngas are deemed Rishis.” And though these words of his make part of a 
Pftrvapaksha, and the proposition that the Ealpa works have the same claim to 
divine origin as the Mantras, is refuted by him in the Siddhanta, his refutation 
merely concerns this latter part of the discussion, but does nob invalidate the title 
of Rishi given by him to the authors of the Kalpas. For, as ho said on a previous 

occasion : 5f ‘the propouuder even of a POrvapaksha 

should not say that which is too much at variance with truth (if his Ptirvapaksha is 
to be worthy of being part of a discussion).’ The title Rishi had, therefore, already 
lost its primitive worth in the days of Kum&rila, and had undergone the same fWn, 

which is common to titles in general. 


** That In IV, the^J may bo a prefix, is countenanced by the following analogies « 

’ and '*'*• and vs e (ndlfrl) and (sjEJjfrfo), (respected) ' 

and Wtl (respected), and Wff (whence (to be glad) and jer, 5 */ 

and «RT. ^ •s 

_ "V 






50 THE VEDAS COMMITTED TO WRITING BEFORE PanIRi. 

fr S S i 10W grcater common sense. Thus it is said in the Rigveda 

(1.171,2) this praise accompanied with offerings, Maruts is made (lit 
fabricated) for you by the heart;” or (VI„ 16,47): “we offer to thee, 
Agm, the clarified butter in the shape of a hymn made (lit. fabricated) 

by the heart:” or (1^,109,1,2):“.my clear understanding has been 

given to me by no one else than by you, Indra, and Agni; with it I, 
have made (lit. fabricated ) to you this hymn, the product of intelligence 
which intimates my desire for sustenance. For I have heard that you 
are more munificent givers than an unworthy bridegroom or the brother 
of a bride; therefore, in offering you the Soma, I produce (lit. generate) 
foi you a new hymn or (VII, .7, 6): “ these men who have cleverly 
made (lit. fabricated ) the hymn, have increased the prosperity of all 
(living beings) with food.” 73 And when the poet says in a VAIakhilya 
hymn : “Indra and Varuna, I have seen through devotion that which/ 

after it was heard in the beginning, you gave to the poets-wisdom’ 

understanding of speech seeing is obviously used by him in none but a 
metaphorical sense.’ 74 


73 Compare, for other instances, Muir’s “ Original Sanskrit Texts." vol. II. p. 208. 
note 163, and p. 220. 

74 Compare ibid . p. 220 : RfrT* I. 

In the same sense Yaska says (I. 20): 

‘ the Rishis had an intuitive insight into duty’ (Muir, vol. II. p. 174); and SSyana, e.g 
in his gloss on Rigv. I. 162, 7 # : , or on IV. 36 6 : i g falcflfei g- 






PROFESSOR MULLER HOLDS THAT THERE ARE FOUR DISTINCT PERIODS 
OF ANCIENT SANSKRIT LITERATURE,-THE CIIHANDAS, MANTRA, 
BRAHMANA AND SOTRA PERIODS. HIS DISTRIBUTION OF 
THE ANCIENT LITERATURE OVER THESE PERIODS. 

REFUTATION OF HIS VIEWS AND OF HIS DISTRIBUTION 

OF THE ANCIENT LITERATURE. 

There are in the Vaidik age, says Professor Muller (p. 70), “ four dis¬ 
tinct periods which can be established with sufficient evidence. They 
may be called the Chhandas period. Mantra period, Brahmana period , 
and Sutra period , according to the general form of the literary produc¬ 
tions which give to each of them its peculiar historical character.” In 
the continuation of his work he then defines the Chhaudas.period-as 
em bracing the eajjiest, bymns, oL_ the. Rig veda, such as lie conceives 
them to be according to the instances he has selected from the bulk of 
this Veda (p. 525 If.). The Mantra period is, in his opinion, represented 
by the remainingjmrtof the__Rigyeda (p. 456 ff.) ; andjthe Brahmana 
periocT~‘by'"TTTe~Sama-veda-samhita, “ or the prayer book of the Udgatri 
priests,” which is entire 1 y~~~coIlected from the Rigveda, 76 the Sarnhitas 
of the Yajurveda (p. 457), the Brahmana portion of the Vedas, properly 
so called, and “ on the frontier between the Brahmana and Sutra litera- 
ture,” the oldest theological treatises or Aranyakas and Upanishads 
(p. 313 ff.) Lastly, th e Sutraj acripcLcoatains, according to him (p. 71 ff.), 
the Vaidi k words written in the Sutra-style, viz., the six Vedangas or 
the works on^SikshA ( pronunciation ), Ohhandas (meter), Vyakarana 
(grammar), Nirukta ( explanation of words), Jyotislia (astronomy), 
and Kalpa ( ceremonial ) ” (p. 113 ff.). 

An author has, in general, the right of choosing his terms; nor 
should I consider it necessary to add a remark on the names by 
which Miiller designates these four periods of his Ancient History, 
were it not to obviate a misunderstanding which he has not 
guarded against, though it may be of consequence to do so. Two 
terms which have served him for the marking of two periods of 
the ancient literature, viz., Siitra and Brahmana, have been used by 
him nearly in the same sense in which they occur in the ancient 
writers; and if he embraces more works under these heads than those 
writers would have comprised, it may be fairly admitted that no 
misconception will result from this enlargement of the original ac¬ 
ceptation of the words Sutra and Brahmana. But if lie designates 
the two first epochs by the Dames of Chhandas and Mantra, with 


74 Professor Benfey has pointed out, in his valuable edition of this Veda, the few 
verses,which cannot be found in the Rigveda (Pref. p. xix.) This redundance, which 
is apparently at variance with the general doctrine of the Hindu commentators, that 
the Sftraaveda is extracted from the Rigveda, proves, in reality, that there most have 
been, at one time, another recension of the Rigveda than that which we possess now; 
a fact clearly proved also by Mttller’s 4 ‘ Ancient History." 
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the explicit remark that he has made this division of four periods 
according to the general form of the literary productions which give 
\ to each of them its peculiar historical character ” (p. 70), it may be 
infer!ed that, as in the case of Sutra and Brahmana, he has chosen 
those names in conformity with the bearing they liave in the ancient 
literature itself ; that the Hindus, when using the words Ohhandas 
and Mantra, meant by them the older and the more recent hymns of 
the Rigveda. Such, however, is uot the case. 


MEANING OF THE WORD MANTRA. 

Manila.means, as Colebrooke lias already defined the Word— in 
-v conformity with the Mimansa writers—' 14 ajirayeiv-invocation, or declaJ 
ration. It is expressed in the first person or is addressed in Thd 
second ; it declares the purpose of a pious act, or lauds or invokes 
the object; it asks a question or returns an answer; directs, inquiresj 
or deliberates; blesses or imprecates; exults or laments; counts or! 
narrates,” etc. “ Mantras are distinguished under three designations. 
Those which are in metre are termed rich, those chanted are sdman, 
and the rest are yajus , sacrificial prayers in prose,” etc. 76 


MEANING OF THE WORD CHHANDAS. USE OF BOTH THESE 

WORDS IN THE SUTRAS OF Pa$INI. 

The first meaning of Chhandas, in the ancient writers, is metre; 
the second is verse in general, and in this sense it is contrasted with 
the prosaic passages of the Yajurveda. Thus the Purushasukta of 
the Rigveda—the late origin of which hymn is proved by its con¬ 
tents—says: 77 “From this sacrifice which was offered to the universal 


* 



Jaimimya-nyayamftla* vistara 

i etc.—n. i, 7: 

1 i stst sr ^rfir gnu^i - 

fcn; 1 sr 'tow * (Wn: 1 

SRTOTO I 

etc.—II. 1, 10-12 fTOSft | Hlff l fd 

a Sto-ii. 1,18: 

jFsrmri’ 

7T Rigveda (X. 00, 0): 




FT*MSayaua, it is true, renders with when the 

word would simply mean “ metre but it does not seem natural that the enumera¬ 
tion of the three Vedas should be interrupted by a word meaning 4< metre,'* while 
on the other hand the word Yajus alone might have left a doubt as to whether the 
metrical contents of this Veda are included in it or not. .. . 


. ■ * 
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spirit sprang the Kiehas (Rig-verse?), the Sima us (Simaveda-verses), 
the metrical passages (Ohbaudas) and the Yajus which latter words 
seem to be referable only to the two characteristic portions of the 
Yajurveda, since Yajus in general designates its prosaic part. In a 
verse of the Atharvaveda it is contrasted, in a similar manner, with 
the Yajurveda, and seems to imply there the verses of the Atharva¬ 
veda: “From the remainder of the sacrifice sprang the Richas, 
Samanas, the verses ( Chhandas ), the old legendary lore, together with 
the Yajus. 1 * 78 In the Sutras of Panini the word Chhandas occurs, in 
rules which concern Vaidik words, one-4uuidred and ten times, and its 
sense extends over two hundred and thirty-three Sutras; in rules of 
this category it means Veda in general, comprising thus the Mantra- 
as well as the Brahmana-portion of the Veda. Whenever, therefore, 
such a general rule concerning a Vaidik word is restricted or modified 
in the Mantra portion, Ohhaudas then becomes contrasted with Mantra, 
and thus assumes the sense of Brahmana ; or whenever such a general 
rule is restricted or modified in the Brahmana portion, Chhandas then 

becomes contrasted witli Brahmana, and therefore assumes the sense 
of Mantra. 79 

From no passage, however, in the ancient literature, can we infer 
that Mantra conveyed or implied the idea of a later portion, and 
Chhandas that of an earlier portion of the Rigveda hymns. 


Atharv. XI. 7, 24 : ^ | 

etc. In this sentence Chhandas is separated from the word Yajus by the word 
Parana, which here probably implies the legends of the Brahmanas. 

70 Thus it is used by PSnini in the general sense of Veda : I. 2, 61 ; 4, 9 20. 81 • JI 
3, 3 ; 4, 28. 80. 78. 76 ; III. 1, 42. 50. 59. 84. 123 ; 2, 63. 88. 105. 137. 170 ; 3, 129 ; j, c! 
88. 117; IV. 1, 20. 46. 50 ; 3, 19. 150 ; 4, 103, H0, etc. It is contrasted with Mantra 
for instance, I. 2, 86 (comp. 84. 35. 87) ; III. 2, 73 (comp. 71. 72) ; with Brahmana, for 
instance. IV. 2, 60 ; IV. 3, 106 (comp. 105). —The meaning *• desire ” of the word 
chhandas has not been mentioned above, as being irrelevant for the present purpose; 
nor was it necessary to give passages from Panini where the word has the general 
sense “metre, such as III. 8,34, etc., or as base becomes the subject of rules respecting 
its derivatives.—Professor Weber has adverted in his “ Indisehe Studien " (vol. \. p.29 
note) to the manner in which Panini has used chhandas; he defines it, however, as 
meaning first, “ desire then “a prayer of desire, prayer, manti a, contrasted with 
brahmana, IV. 2, 66; then in a more extended sense, even brahmanartham, III. 2, 73” 
[or shall this mean, asks he, biahmananirasurtham ? Certainly not, for the word is 
contrasted in 111. 2, 78 with the word mantra of 111. 2, 71 (72), and implies therefore 
In this Sfitra the sense brahmana] ; and then “ in the widest sense, generally, veda, as 
contrasted with lake, bfuishuyd m and its slokas (TV. 3, 102«)." [The latter instance is 
not happy since, it belongs to a Varttika of tho Ka-uka, and since there are more than 

i which might have been referred to for the corroboration of 
the sense Veda]. Lastly he says, it means “metre.” - But this reversal of the meanings 
of ch/jandns Is not only objectionable etymologically ; it prevents our understanding 
ow cwwiidaa could mean both a poetical and a prosaic passage of the Vedas. Hence, 
the Incidental question of Weber and his conjecture,—which could not have arisen if 
ff 1 ® , started from the general sense V««I«, which if contrasted (but only then) with 
\™ in . itn P ly tho Brahmana, and vice versft. It seems, moreover, that 

® artc9 the ,asfc 8ta e° of its development; in short, that chhandas , * 
means . 1. metre; SL a verse ; 8 a. a verae^ae-prayor ; b. Vethrfh’"general, which m$ ) 
become modified to Mantra or Br&hmana ; 4. desire. 
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PROFESSOR MULLER ASSIGNS DATES TO HIS FOUR PERIODS 
OF ANCIENT SANSKRIT LITERATURE. HIS OLDEST 

DATE IS 1200 B.C. 

Some very questionable points in the detail of this distribution 
of the Yaidik literature will be noticed by me hereafter as touching 
the ground on which I have raised this inquiry into the chronological 
result of professor Muller’s work. There is, however, one general 
question which must be dealt with previously. If Muller had contented 
himself with simply arranging his subject-matter as he has done, we 
could readily assent to the logical or esthetical point of view which, 
we might have inferred, had guided him in planning his work. But he 
does not allow us to take this view, when he assigns dates to these 
periods severally. The “ C h ha nd as period,” he says, comprises the space 
r -of time fro m 1200 ..iXlJiHlILB. C. (p. 572), the “ M antra period ” from 1QQ 0 
\ to 800 B.C. (pp. 497, 572), the BrAh njapa. period 

|(p. 435), and the Sutra period ” from fiOO to ’200 B. C (pp 313). In 
other words, his arrangement is meant to be an historical one. He does 
not classify ancient Sanskrit literature into a scientific, a ritual, a 
theological, and poetical literature, each of which might have had 
its coeval representatives , but he implies by these dates that when the 
poetical epoch, his Chhandas-and Mantra-epoch, had terminated its 
verses, the theological time, that of the Brahmanas and Upanishads etc., 
set to work ; and when this had done with theology, the ritual and 
scientific period displayed its activity, until it paused about 200 B.C. I 
need scarcely observe that such an assumption is highly improbable, 
unless we suppose that India which, from the time of Herodotus, has 
always enjoyed the privilege of being deemed the land of supernatural 
facts, has also in this matter set at defiance the ordinary law of human 
development. But this doubt seems to derive some support from 
Muller’s own arguments. In the course of his researches he has con¬ 
firmed the general opinion, that a Sutra work presupposes, of necessity, 
the existence of a Brahmana, and that a Brahmana caunot be conceived 
without a collection of hymns, the Samhit&. Thus the ritual Sutras 
of Aswalayana would have been impossible unless a Brahmana 
of the Rigveda—for instance, the Aitareya-Brahmana,—had been known 
to him ; for he founds his precepts on it; and such a Brahmana, in 
quoting the hymns of the Rigveda, implies, as a matter of course, a 
previous collection of hymns, a Rigveda itself. Yet, though this argu¬ 
ment is unexceptionable, and may be used, perhaps—not without objec¬ 
tions of some weight—so as to presuppose in Aswalayana a knowledge of, 
and therefore as prior to him, a Samaveda and a Taittiriya Samhita-*- 
whereisthe logical necessity that the Vajasaneyi-Samhita and the 
6 a tapatha-Brab man a (belonging to Muller’s third period, 800-600 B.O.) 

existed before Aswalayana who lived, according to him, between 600 and 
200 before Christ ? His Sutras would be perfectly intelligible if neither 
of the two last-named works had been composed at all. And, again, where 
is the logical necessity that the Upanishads should have been written 
before the authors of the Kalpa Sutras, the Grammar, etc., since all these 
works are quite independent in spirit and in substance from the theo- 
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sophy of Upanishads or Aranyakas. On what ground does Professor 
Muller separate P&nini from these latter writings by at least 250 years, 
when there is no trace of any description in this Sutras, either 
that he knew this kind of literature or that his grammar would not have 
been exactly the same as it is now if he had lived much before tiie time 
of these theological works ? I shall recur to this latter question ; but 
I cannot conclude the expression of my misgivings as to tin's historical 
division without questioning, too, the usefulness of these dates in general. 
They are not founded, as Muller himself repeatedly admits, on any basis 
whatever.* 0 Neither is theite.a single reason to account for his allot¬ 
ting 200 years to the three first of his periods, nor for his doubling tins 
amount of time in the case of the Sutra period. He records, it is true, his 
'personal impression alone in speaking of 1200,1000 years, and so on ; but 
the expediency of giving vent to feelings which deal with hundreds and 
thousands of years, as if such abstract calculations were suitable to the 
conditions of human life, appears very doubtful, if we consider that 
there are many who will not read his learned work with the special 
interest and criticism which it inspires in a Sanskrit philologer, but will 
attach a much higher import to his feelings than he himself does. One 
omission, moreover, I cannot leave unnoticed in these general dates, 
since it has a bearing, not merely on the intervals of his periods, but on 
their starting points. 

BUT A QUOTATION, BY COLEBROOKE, PROM THE JYOTISHA, 
PROVES THAT AN ARRANGEMENT OF VAIDIK HYMNS 
WAS COMPLETED IN THE 14TH CENTURY B.C. 

Oelebrooke, in his essay on the Vedas, speaks of the Jyotisha, the 
ancient Vaidik calendar; and after] having quoted a “remarkable” 
passage of this Ved&nga, in which the then place of the colours is stated. 


80 “ Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” p. 244 : “ It will readily be seen, how entirely 

hypothetical all these arguments are.As an experiment, therefore, though as no 

more than an experiment, we propose to fix the years 600 and 200 B. C. as the limits 
of that age during which the BrahmanJc literature was carried on in the strange 
style of Sfitras.” p. 485 Considering, therefore, that the Brahmana period must 
comprehend the first establishment of the threefold ceremonial, the composition 
of separate Brfihmanas, the formation of Brahmana-cliaranas and the schism between 
old and new Charanas, and their various collections, it would seem Impossible to 
bring the whole within a shorter space than 200 years. Of course this is merely 
conjectural, but it would require a greater stretch of imagination to account for 
the production in a smaller number of years of that mass of Br&hmanic literature 
which still exists, or is known to have existed.” P. 497 : “ I therefore fix the pro¬ 
bable chronological limits of the mantra period between 800 and 1000 B.C.” [Where 
is the least probability of this date?] P. 572 : “ The chronological limits assigned 
to the Sfttra and Brfihmana periods will seem to most Sanskrit scholars too narrow 
rather than too wide, and if we assign bnt 200 years to the Mantra period, from 
800 to 1000 B.C., and an equal number to the Chhandas period, from 1000 to 1200 B.C., 
wo can do so only under the supposition that during the early periods of history the 
growth of the human mind was more luxuriant than in later times, and that the 
layers of thought were formed less slowly in the primary than in the tertiary ages 

of the world. ”•—But is 1200 B.C. a primary age of the world, except in biblical 
geology ? 
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continues (M.E. vol. i. p. 109, or As. Res. viii. p. 493): “ Hence it is clear 
that Dhanishtha and Aslesha are the constellations meant; and that 
H when this Hindu calendar was regulated, the solstitial points were ree- 
V koue(l t0 be at the beginning of the one,and in the middle of the other: 
and such was the situation of those cardinal points, in the fourteenth 
century before the Christian era . I formerly (As. Res. vii p. 283, or 
Essays, i. p. 201) had occasion to show from another passage of the 
Vedas, that the correspondence of seasons with months, as there stated, 
and as also suggested in the passage now quoted from the JyotishA, 
agrees with such a situation of the cardinal points. ” 

We have evidence, therefore, from this passage of the Jyotisha, that 
an arrangement of Vaidik hymns must have been completed in the four¬ 
teenth century before Christ; and as such an arrangement canuot 
have preceded the origin of the hymns comprised by it, we have evidence 
that t hese hymns do not belong to a more recent date. Nor is there any 
ground for doubt ing the genuineness of this calendar, or for assuming that 
the Hindu astronomers, when it was written, had knowledge enough to 
forge a combination, or if they had, that, in the habit of dealing with 
millions of years, they would have used this knowledge for the sake of 
forging an antiquity of a few hundred years. Yet the oldest hymns of 
the Rigveda are, according to Muller’s opinion, not older than 1200 
before Christ. 

He has not only not invalidated the passage I have quoted, but 
he has not even made mention of it. Yet a scholar like Oolebrooke, laid, 
as I have shown, great'stress on it: it is lie who calls it “ remarkable;” 
and scholars like Wilson and Lassen have based their conclusions on 
Colebrooke’s words. 8 ' Should we, "therefore, be satisfied with the 
absolute, silence of Mliiler on the statements and opinions of these 
distinguished scholars, or account for it by the words of his preface ?* 3 

PROFESSOR WEBER’S SLUR ON COLEBROOKE’S ACCURACY. 

No one, indeed, to the best of my knowledge, has ever doubted 
the accuracy of Colebrooke’s calculation, but Professor Weber, who, 
in his “ Indische Studien,” vol. i. p. 85, thus expresses himself“I avail 
myself of this^opportunity to observe that before Oolebrooke’s astrono¬ 
mical calculation (M. E. i, p. 110, 201) has been examined once more, 
astronomically, and found correct, I cannot make up my mind, to assign 
to the present Jyotih-pastras, the composition of which betrays—-In 
language and style—a very recent period, any historical importance 
whatever for the fixing of the time when the Vedas were composed.” 
Thus it seems that Professor Weber would make up his mind to that 
effect if some one would comply with his desire, and confirm the result 
of Colebrooke’s calculation. But, we must ask, on what ground rests 

M See Lassen’s “ Indische Allerthumskunde,” I. p. 747. Wilson’s Introduction 
to his Translation of the Rigveda, vol. I. p. xlviii. 

**Page vi.: 44 Believing, as I do, that literary controversy is more apt to Impede 
than to advance the cause of truth, I have throughout carefully abstained from it. 
Where it seemed necessary to controvert unfounded statements or hasty conclu¬ 
sions, I have endeavoured to do so by stating the true facts of the case, and the 
legitimate conclusions that may be drawn from these facts,” 
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this desire, which, in other words, is nothing but a very off-hand slur 
aimed at Oolebrooke’s scholarship or accuracy ? Is Colebrooke a third- 
rate writer, to deserve this supercilious treatment? Has he, in his 
editions or translations of texts, taken such liberties as to forfeit our 
confidence? Has he falsified antiquity by substituting for its traditions 
his own foregone conclusions or ignorance ? Has he appropriated to him¬ 
self the labour of others, or meddled with subjects lie did not thoroughly 
understand? His writings, one would think, prove that he is 
a type of accuracy and conscientiousness,—an author in whom even 
unguarded expressions are of the rarest kind, much more so errors or 
hasty conclusions drawn from erroneous facts. But Colebrooke was not 
only a distinguished Sanskritist, he was an excellent astronomer. Lassen 
calls him the profoundest judge in matters of Hindu astronomy ; 83 and 
he is looked upon as such by common consent. Yet, to invalidate the 
testimony of a scholar of his learning and character, Professor Weber, 
simply because a certain date does not suit his taste, and because his 
feelings, unsupported by any evidence, make him suppose that the 
Jyotisha “ betrays in language and style a very recent period,” has 
nothing to say but that he “ will not make up his mind ” to take that 
date for any good until somebody shall have examined that which 
Colebrooke had already examined, and, by referring to it, had relied 
upon as an established fact 1 

PROFESSOR WEBER’S SILENCE ON LASSEN’S RESEARCHES. 

It is but just to add, that three or seven years after he had admi¬ 
nistered this singular lesson to Colebrooke, Weber once more is haunted 
by the asterisms DhanisthA and Aslesha, and once more rejects their 
evidence as to Hindu antiquity. 94 This time, however, it is no longer 
the accuracy of Golebrooke’s statement which inspires his doubt—he 
passes it over in silence altogether—but the origin of the arrangement 
of the Hindu Nakshatras. “Since,” lie says, “ the latter was not made 
by the Hindus themselves, but borrowed from the Chaldeans, it is 
obvious that no conclusion whatever can be drawn from it respecting 
Hindu antiquity.” 95 But he does uot mention that Lassen, whose opinion 
will have, I assume, as much claim to notice as his own, had adduced 
weighty reasons for assigning the Hindu Nakshatras to Chinese origin ; 
and had likewise, referring to the Veda-calendar, observed :—“ As it 
is certain now that there existed in ancient times an intercourse, not 
thought of hitherto, between the Hindus and the Chinese, and that, 
with the latter, the use of the sieu ascends to a far higher antiquity, 
no objection can be founded on the Chinese origin of the Nakshatras, 
against their having been used by the Hindus at a time which is advert¬ 
ed to in their oldest astronomical observations on record. These ob¬ 
servations belong to the fourteenth century B.c.,and it results from them 
that th e Hindus at that period dwelt in the northern part of India.” ,G 

** " Indlsche Alterth.” vol. I. p. 824 : “ Ueber die Fortsehritte der Iiuler in der 
Astronomic In der Slteaten Zelt dr&ckt sieh der grilndlicliste Kenner des Gegenatandea 
(Colebrooke, a. a. O. II. p. 447) auf folgende Weis© aus, etc.” 

In an e&aay on “ Die Verbindnngen Indiens mifc den L;indern im Weston,” 
written in April, 1888, and printed in the “ Indlsclie Skizzen," 1857. 

" “ Indlsche Skizzen,” p. 78, note. 

M “ Indlscbe Alterthnmskande,” vol. I. p. 747. 
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WEBER’S DOUBTS. 


PROFESSOR WEBER AS A PERSONAL WITNESS OP THE PROGRESS 

OP THE aRYAS IN INDIA UP TO 1500 B.C. 

Bat, strange to remark, a year after having expressed his repeated 
doubt, Professor Weber records his poetical views on the earliest period 
of Hindu civilisation in the following manner : —“ From the Kabul river 
to the Sudanira, from the remotest point of the western to that of the 
eastern border of India, there are twenty degrees, three hundred geo¬ 
graphical miles, which had to be conquered (by the Aryas) one after 
the othei. Thus we are able to claim, without any further remark, 
1000 years as a minimum time for the period of occupying, subjecting’ 
to complete cultivation, and brahmanizing this immense tract of land j 
and thus we are brought back to about 1500 B.O. as the time when the 
Indian Aryas still dwelt on the Kabul, and after which they commenced 
to extend themselves over India.” 87 

In short, with fantastical certainty he scruples about astronomi¬ 
cal facts, and presents fantastical facts with astronomical certainty. I 
doubt whether this critical method will strengthen the faith of the gener¬ 
al public in certain results of Sanskrit philology. 

PROFESSOR MULLER HOLDS THAT THE UNIFORM EMPLOYMENT 
OF THE ANUSHTUBH SLOKA MARKS A NEW PERIOD, VIZ., 

THE CLASSICAL PERIOD OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE. 

“ If we succeed,” says Professor Muller (p. 215), “ in fixing the 
relative age of any one of these Sutrakaras, or writers of Sutras, 
we shall have fixed the age of a period of literature which forms a tran¬ 
sition between the Yedic and the classical literature of India.” This 
inference does not seem conclusive ; for neither can the age of one 
individual author be held sufficient to fix the extent of a period which, 
according to Miiller’s own views, may embrace, at least, 400 years, 
and probably more ; nor has Muller shown that the older portions of 
the Mah&bk&rata and, perhaps, theRam&yana, might not have co-exist¬ 
ed with some, at least, of the authors of his Sutra period. He says, 
it is true, in the commencement of his work (p. 68) “ Now it seems 

that the regular and continuous Anushtubh-sloka is a metre unknown 
during the Yedic age, and every work written in it may at once be put 
down as post-Vedic. It is no valid objection that this epic Sloka occurs 
also in Vedic hymns, that Anushtubk verses are frequently quoted in 
the Br&hmanas, and that, in some of the Sutras, the Anushtubh-sloka 
occurs intermixed with Trishtubhs, and is used for the purpose of re¬ 
capitulating what had been explained before in prose. For it is only 
the uniform employment of that metre which constitutes the charac¬ 
teristic mark of a new period of literature.” But this very important 

assertion, even with its last restriction, is left by him without any 

\ 

% 

87 “ Die nenern Forschangen iiber das alfce Indien. Ein Vorbrag, im berliner wifl- 
senschaftliehen Yerein gehalton am 4, Marz, 1854;” printed in the Indisch© Sklz- 
zen,” 1857, p. 14. 
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THE BIIRaJA-SLOKAS, A WORK OF KaTYaNA. 

proof. For, when he adds, in a note (p. 69), “It is remarkable that in 
Panini also, the word sloka is always used in opposition to Vedic litera¬ 
ture (Pan. IVv2y 66 ; IW3,102, v. 1 ; IV. 3, 107),” I must observe, in the 
first place, that in none of these quotations does the word Sloka belong 
to Panini. 88 The first of these instances, where Slolca occurs, cannot be 
traced to a higher antiquity than that of Patanjali; the second, which 
coincides with it, occurs in the commentary of the late Ka.sika on a 
Varttika, the antiquity of which rests on the authority of this work ; 
andi in the last quoted rule, the word Sloka likewise belongs to no 
other authority than that of the same late commentary. But, in the 
second place, it seems to me that these very instances may be used to 
prove exactly the reverse of Muller's views. 

PROOF THAT THIS VIEW CANNOT BE ASSENTED TO.—TITTIR1 

AND CHARAKA WERE AUTHORS OF SLOKAS. 

I should quite admit the expediency of his observation if its object 
had been to lay down a criterion by which a class of works might become 
recognisable. There is, however, clearly, a vast difference between an 
external mark, concerning the contents of certain writings, and the 
making of such a mark a basis for computing periods of literature. For, 
when Patanjali or the Kasika, in illustrating the rules IV. 2, 66, or I Vi 
3, 102, says that a Vaidik composition of Tittiri is called Taittirlya , but 
that such a derivative would not apply to the Slokas composed by Tittiri f 

. — composition, but they as dis¬ 

tinctly state that the same personage was the author of both. And the 

same author, of.course, cannot belong to two different periods of litera¬ 
ture, separated, as Muller suggests, from one another by at least several 
centuries. The same remark applies to the instauce by which the Ka- 
sfikA exemplifies the import of the rule IV. 3, 107 ; it contrasts here the 
Vaidik work with the Slokas of the same author, Charaka. 


KaTYAYANA COMPOSED SLOKAS, CALLED BHRaJA. 

KATYAYANA’S KARMAPRADiPA IS WRITTEN IN SLOKAS.-VYApt 
WROTE A WORK, SANGRAHA, IN 100,000 SLOKAS.—ALL THESE 
AUTHORS WOULD BELONG TO PROFESSOR MULLERS 

VAIDIK PERIOD. 


i 1 i VlU giVe 80me other iQ stauces, which, in my opinion, corro- 

oorate tue doubt I have expressed as to the chronological bearing of 

inis word. K&tydyaua, who is assigned by Muller to the Sutra period, 

anu rightly so, so far as the character of some of his works is concerned, 

is tue author of Slokas which are called Bhraja, “ the Splendid.” This 




and IV 8 5V!l ler s note to his P- 09 areIV - b 66, instead of IV. 2, 66, 

Stoa noi in IV - l9%t V ‘ I; bufc the w »‘ d neither occurs in the 

probably riaht 7 arfcfci 5 ka n ° r m the coraraentaries on the former quotations, I was 

tor tl!emthe th f thCy WGre errOPS ° f fche substituting 

deed one SAtrfJrf pa g . lv . en ». whick are the nearest approach to them. There is in- 
SOtralll 2 28 bufc 1%!°* wbere * loka and mantra are mentioned together, viz., the 

SSiiSSSSiW"" that any conc,U8io " si " ,il31 - to 
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THE DATE OF KaTYaNA. 


fact is draw d from Patanjali’s commentary on Paniui and Kaiyyata*s 
gloss on Patanjali (p. 23 and 24 of Dr. Ballantyne’s valuable edition.) 8 * 
Kow, the word Sloka, if used in reference to whole works, always implies 
theAnuslitubh-sloka : thus Miiller himself properly calls the laws of 
Manu, Yaj naval kya, and Paraiara, “Sloka-works ”(p.86). It would seem, 
therefore, that the Bhraja-slokas of Katyayana were such a work in 
continuous Anushtubhs. A second instance is the Kxmnapt:adipa f which 
is a work of the same Katyayana, and is mentioned as such by Muller 
himself (p. 235; on the authority of Shadgurusishya ; it is written in-the 
If regular and continuous Anush tubh-sloka,” as every one may ascertain 
from the existing MS. copies of this work. Vyadi„ or Vyali, who is an 
earlier authority than Katyayana (see Muller’s History, p. 241), compo¬ 
sed a work called Sangraha , or “Compendium ” in one hundred thousand 
Slokas ; and there can be little doubt that this information, which is 
given by Nagojibhatta, applies to a work iu the continuous Auushtubh 
verse. 00 And this very Vyudi , I may here state, will hereafter become 
of peculiar interest to us on account of his near relationship to Paniui. 
It is evident, therefore, that the “ uniform employment of that metre” 
is not a criterion necessitating the relegation of a work written in it 
to a period more recent than 200 before Christ. 


PROFESSOR MULLER ASSIGNS TO KATYAYANA THE DATE 
850 B.C., AND CONSIDERS PaNINI TO BE HIS 

CONTEMPORARY. 

The “ w riter of a Sfitra” which, in Muller’s opinion, may help us to 
fix the whole period of the Sutra literature, is Katyayana ; and if I do 
not mistake his meaning, Panini too. For Muller arrives at the conclu¬ 
sion that Katyayana lived about 350 B.C., and, if I am right, that Panini 
was his contemporary. 01 The reason for assigning this date to Katyayana 


P9 Patanjali (p. 23) : ^ qfon* I SIOT 'JTOMfliNff: Kaiyyata (p. 24): 

gqgtfi: -Nagojibhatta (p. 23) 5TTO 

90 Patanjali <ed. Ballantyne, p. 43) : q ftfeHH .-Kaiyyata : 

^fcl l Nagojibhatta : 

.—This remark concerns the use which is made of the word Sloka in refer¬ 
ence to whole, especially extensive, works. Single verses not of the Anushtubh 
class, are sometimes also called Slokas ; thus Kaiyj'ata calls so the Ary4 verse of 
the Kfirika to II. 4, 85, or IV. 4, 0, etc., or the Dodhaka verses of the Kfirikfis to YI. 
4, 12, or VIII. 2, 108 ; and Nagojibhfitta gives the name of Sloka to the Indrapajra 
and Upendravajra of the Karika to I. 1, 38 ; but I know of no instance in which a 
whole work written iu such verses is simply spoken of as having been written In 
Slokas. ' 

91 I regret that I am not able to refer with greater certainty to Muller's yiew$ 


THE HATE OP KaTYaNA—ACCORDING TO MULLER. (U 


is contained in the following passage of the “Ancient Sanskrit Liter¬ 
ature “ Let us consider,” says Muller, after having established the 
identity of Katyayana and Katyayana Vararuciii (p. 240 IT), “the informa¬ 
tion which we receive about Katyayana Vararuciii from Brahinanic 
sources. Somadevabhatta of Kashmir collected the popular stories 
current in his time, and published them towards the beginning of the 

ttil ^entm^Limde r . tl 1 et-li 11 e of Katha-s^L-itsuL^.i-R t.\ ip. Ocean of the 
Rivers of Stories. Here we read that Katyayana Vararuciii, being cursed 
by the wife of Siva, was born at Kausambi, the capital of Vatsa. He 
was a boy of great talent, and extraordinary powers of memory. 
He was able to repeat to his mother an entire play, after hearing it 
once at the theatre; and before he was even initiated he was able to 
repeat the Pratisakhya which he had heard from Vyali. He was 
afterwards the pupil of Varsha, became proficient, in all sacred 
knowledge, and actually defeated Panini in a grammatical controversy. 
By the interference of 6iva, however, the final victory fell to Panini! 
Katyayana had to appease the anger of Siva, became himself a stu¬ 
dent of Paniui’s Grammar, and completed and corrected it. He after- 


> 


on their contemporaneousness. In page 138 he writes : “ Kdtydyana, the contem¬ 
porary and critic of Panini,’' p.245 : ‘Now, if Panini lived in the middle of the fourth 
century B.C., etc.” [this is the date which M filler assigns to Katyayana J; p. 303; 
“the old Kdtydyana Vararuchi, the contemporary of Paninibut at p. 184 he says ; 
“at the time of Kdtydyana, if not at the time of Panini "—which clearly implies 
that he here considers Paniuis time as prior to Katydyana’s, since Katyayana 
wrote a critical .work on Panini, the Varttikas; and on p. 44, 45 he observes ; 
“ If then, Asvalayana can be shown to have been a contemporary, or at least an 
immediate successor of Panini, etc.but p. 239; “we should have to admit at 
least five generations of teachers and pupils:’ first. S a unaka : after him. AswU.-i - 
yan*, in whose favour Samiaka is said to have dostroyecTone of his works ; thirdly, 
K&ty dy an a, w ho s t u d ied the works both of 8aunaka and Asvaly&na; fourthlv, Patan- 
JaTT^whowrote a commentary on one of Katyayana’s works ; and lastly, VvasaT V^rt 
commented on a work of Patanjali. It does not follow that Kdtydyana was a 
pupil of Asvaldyana, or that Pataujali lived immediately after Katyayana, but the 
smallest interval which we can admit between every two of these names is that 
between teacher and pupil, an interval as large as. that between father and son 
or rather largor.” Now, if according to the first alternative of p. 45, Aswalayana 
was a contemporary of Panini, the latter becomes a doubtful contemporary of 
Kdtydyana, according to the quotation from p. 239 ; and if. according to the other 
alternative of p. 45, Aswalayana was a successor of Panini, there is, accordin'* to 
p. 239, still a greater probability that Panini and Kdtydyana woro nob contem¬ 
poraries. Again, at p. 230, he says: “ from all these indications wo should 
naturally bo led to expect that the relation between 8'aunaka and Katyayana was 
very intimate, that both belonged to the same ttdkhfi, and that fcaunaka as anterior 
to Kdtydyana. ’ But if Aswalayana is an immediate successor of Pdnini (p 45 ) 
and an immediate successor of ^aunaka (p. 239), Panini and 8a tin aka must be 
» P< ? rS f ries; and if fea,inaka is anterior to Kdtydyana (p. 230, and comp. p. 

K t0 °’ musfc havo P rccet to<l Kdtydyana. Acting, thoroforo, on the rule of 

probabilities, and perceiving that Midler three times distinctly calls pan ini i 
contemporary of Kdtydyana, and allows by inference only this date to be 

subverted two-and-a-balf timos, it is fair to assume that ho believed rather in the 
contemporaneousness of both, than otherwise. The correctness of this belief 1 

shall mvo to make the subject of further discussion; but when I find mysolf 
compelled to infer from Mailer’s expressions that Pdnini is, to him, a contemporary 
of Saunakn, I must, in passing, observe that Pdnini himself repudiates this conoid 

J‘® n ; the 89tra IV. 8, 100, which is intimately connected with IV. 3 103 

I dnlni speaks of Saonaka as of an auciVut authority. ’ ’ 
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wards is said to have become minister of King Nanda and his mys¬ 
terious successor Yogananda at Pataliputra. 

“We know that Katyayana completed and corrected Panini’s 
Grammar, such as we now possess it. 93 His Varttikas are supple¬ 
mentary rules, which show a more extensive and accurate knowledge of 
Sanskrit than even the work of Panini. The story of the contest between 
them was most likely intended as a mythical way of explaining this fact. 
Again, we know that K atvavan a was himself the a uthor qf onq of t he. 
Prati sakhya s, and Vyali is quoted by the authors of the Pratisakhyas as 
an earlier authority on the same subject. So far the story of Somadeva 
agrees with the account of Shadgurusishya and with the facts as we 
still find them in the works of Katyayana. It would be wrong to 
expect in a work like that of Somadeva historical and chronological 
facts in the strict sense of the word :yet the mention of King Nanda, 
who is an historical personage, in connection with our grammarian, 
may, if properly interpreted, help to fix approximately the date of 
Katyayana and his predecessors, Saunaka and Asvalayana. If Soma¬ 
deva followed the same chronological system as his contemporary and 
countryman Kalhana Pandita, the author of the Itajatarangini or 
History of Kashmir, he would, in calling Panini and Katyayana the 
contemporaries of Nanda and Chandragupta, have placed them long 
before the times which we are wont to call historical. But the name 
of Chandragupta fortunately enables us to check the extravagant 
systems of Indian chronology. Chandragupta, of Pataliputra, the 
successor of the Nandas, is Saudrocottus, of Palibotlira, to whom 
Megasthenes was sent as ambassador from Seleucus Nicator; aud, if 
our classical chronology is right, he must have been kiug at the turning 
point of the fourth and third centuries B.C. We shall have to examine 
hereafter the different accounts which the Buddhists and Brahmans 
give of Chandragupta and his relation to the preceding dynasty of the 
Nandas. Suffice it for the present that, if Chandragupta was king in 
315, Katyayana may be placed, according to our interpretation of 
Somadeva’s story, in the second half of the fourth century B.C. We 
may disregard the story of Somadeva, which actually makes Katyayaua 
himself minister of Nanda, and thus would make him an old man at the 
time of Oliandragupta’s accession to the throne. This is, according to 
its own showing, a mere episode in a ghost story,® 3 and had to be insert¬ 
ed in order to connect Katyayana’s story with other fables of the 
Katha-sarit-sagara. But there still remains this one fact, however 
slender it may appear, that, as late as the twelfth century A .D., th e 
popular tradition* of the .Brahmaus connected the famous grammarians 
Ka t,y ayana aM Panini _wi th._ that period of-their his tory 'which Imme¬ 
diately preceded the rise of Chandragupta and hisjSudra dynasty ; and 
this, fromjfi rEurrbpean point of view, we must place in the ^econ d^J^fiL 
of thejourth ce ntury B. QZ ’ 



« Note of Muller: “ The same question with regard to the probable age of 
Panini, has been discussed by Prof. Boehtlingk in his edition of Panini. Objections 
to Prof. Boehtlingk’s arguments have been raised by Prof. Weber in his Indische 
Studien.” See also Rig-veda, Leipzig, 1867, Introduction. 

m Note of Muller : “According to the southern Buddhists it was Chandragupta, 
and not Nanda, whose corpse was reanimated. As. Res. xx. p. 167.” 
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REPUTATION OP THIS VIEW. 

Thus, the whole foundation of Muller’s date rests on the authority 
of Somadeva, the author of “an Ocean of [or rather, for] the Rivers of 
Stones,” who narrated his tales in the twelfth century after Christ, 
t Somadeva, I am satisfied, would not be a little surprised to learn that 
\ a European point of view” raises a “ghost story” of his to the dignity 
)of an historical document. Muller himself, as we see, says that it would 
be wrong” to expect in a work of this kind “historical or chronological 
facts ;” lie is doubtful as to the date which might have been in Soma- 
deva’s mind when he speaks of King Nanda; he will “disregard” the fact 
that Katyayana becomes, in the tale quoted, a minister of Nanda ; he 
admits that a story current in the middle of the 12th century about 

KAtyAyana and Paniui is but a “slender” fact;-in short, he pulls down; 

every stone of this historical fabric; and yet, because Nanda is men- 

8 amusing tale ’ he “ ,n " sr P*ce Katyayana’s life about 

3dU B O. 

t,.-,, 1 have but 0De word to at,£,: however correct the criticisms of 
Muller on the value of this tale may be, the strength of his conclusion 
would have become still more apparent than it is now, if instead of the 
abstract of the story, which be has given, a literal translation of it had 
preceded lus premises; for the very form of the tale, and its incidental 
absurdities, would have illustrated, much better than bis sober account 
of it, its value as a source of chronology. I subjoin, therefore, a portion 
of it, from the fourth chapter of this work. ICatydyana, the grammati¬ 
cal saint and author of the Kalpa-sutras, after having told Kanabhuti 
how once upon a time be became enamoured of a beautiful damsel by 
what feelings he was moved, and that he at last married the fair Upakos'd 
continues as follows : “Some time after, Varsha (who in another tale is’ 
said to have lived at Pataliputra during the reign of Nanda) had a great 
number of pupils. One of them was a great blockhead, by the name of 
Pnnint; he, tired of the service, was sent away by the wife of Varsha. 
To do penance, he went, grieved yet desirous of knowledge to the 
imulaya ; there he obtained from Siva, who was pleased with his fierce 
austerities, a new grammar which was the introduction to all science 
Now lie came back and challenged me to a disputation ; and seven days 
passed on while our disputation proceeded. When on the eighth day 
however, he was defeated by me, instantly Siva (appeared) in a cloud 
ralsed a tremendous uproar. Tims my grammar which had been 

? p“ j° by Iadra ’ was destroyed on earth ; and we all, vanquished 

oy Panini, became fools again.” 

DR. BOEHTLINGK ALSO PLACES PaNINI ABOUT 350 B.C. 

Of Dr m l t0 state ’ tllat tile profound researches 

the L e tatSSS. IIn *£ “ 11,8 commentary ” on PAnini, are based on 
advocated the ® „ ?° ea , n ,0r tlle Rivers of Stories,” and have duly 

already LlinteH u* P4,}ini ’ s Iife ' But as we have become 

not appear devofd n 7 i *\ the zoning of the “ editor” of Pa„ini it will 

several respects from lnterest t0 recall bis arguments, which differ in 
several respects from those of Professor Muller. In the RAjatarangiij?, 
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the Chronicle of Kashmir, he says (p. xv), we read that Abhimanyu 
ordered Chandra and other grammarians to introduce the great com¬ 
mentary of Patanjali into Kashmir. Now, continues he (p. xvii), <l the 
age of King Abhimaoyu, under whose reign Chandra lived can be ascer¬ 
tained by various ways, which all lead to the same result,” viz., to the 
date 100 B.O.; and (p. xviii; “jsince we have found that Pataujali’s 
Mahabhashya came into general use in Kashmir through Chandra, 
about 100 B.C., we are probably justified in pushing the composition of 
this great commentary to the Sutras of Pacini, into the year 150. 
Between Patanjali and Panini there are still three grammarians known 
to us, as we have observed before (p. xiv; v/s/,Katy&yana, the author 
of the Paribhasas, and the author of the Karikas) who made contribu¬ 
tions to tiie Grammar of Panini. We need therefore only make a space 
of fifty years between each couple of them, in order to arrive at the 
year 350, into the neighbourhood of which date our grammarian is to be 
placed, according to the Katha-sarit-sagara.” 

% 

PROOF THAT THE PREMISES WHICH HAVE LED TO HIS CONCLUSION 

ARE IMAGINARY. 

“ Every way,” says the French proverb “ leads to Rome ”—but not 
every way leads to truth even in chronology. There is one way for 
instance, aud it was the proper way, which led Professor Lassen 94 to 
the correct result that Abhimanyu did not live about 100 B.C., but 
between 40 and G5 after Christ. As to the triad of grammarians which 
is “known ” to Dr. Boehtlingk between Panini aud Patanjali, and repre¬ 
sented to his mind by Katyayana, and what he calls the author of the 
Paribhaslias and the author of the Karikas, I must refer to my subse¬ 
quent statements, which will show the worth of this specious enumera¬ 
tion. But, when Dr. Boehtlingk required 200 years between Patanjali 
and Panini, simply to square his account with the “ Ocean for the 
Rivers of StoYies,” it would be wrong to deny that he has rightly divided 
200 by 4; nor should I doubt that he would have managed with less 
ability the more difficult task of dividing 2000 or 20000 years by 4, if such 
an arithmetical feat had been required of him by that source of histori¬ 
cal chronology, the Katha-sarit-sagara. 

Professor Mfiller must have had some misgivings like my own as to 
the critical acumen and accuracy of Dr. Boehtlingk’s investigations. 
For, in the first instance, he does not start from the Kathd-sarit-s&gara 
in order to arrive at the conclusion that K&tyayana lived fifty years 
after Panini; on the contrary, he makes, as we have seen, both gramma¬ 
rians contemporaries; judging, no doubt, that two men who enjoyed a 
very substantial fight cannot have lived at different times, even in a 
story book. Then lie adverts likewise (p. 243) to the little mistake of 
Dr. Boehtlingk concerning Abliimanyu’s date; in short, he denies the 
validity of all the arguments alleged by Dr. Boehtlingk, save those which 
are founded on the Katha-sarit-s&gara. When therefore he, neverthe¬ 
less, says (p. 301) that the researches of Professor Boehtlingk “ with 
regard to the age of PAnini deserve the highest credit,” I am at a loss 

to understand this handsome compliment, even though it strengthen 

_ _ _ _ . - - -- — 

9t “ Indische Altertbumskunde,” vol. II. p. 418, 
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his assurance (p. 310) u that Katyayana’s date is as safe as any date 
is likely to be in ancient Oriental chronology.” 98 


Ah extraordinary view taken by Dr. Boehtlingk of the moral and intellec¬ 
tual condition of ancient India.—The whole of the ancient scientific 
literature of this country would prove, according to his view, a gigantic 
* swindle and imbecility. 

94 In reply to this compliment. Dr. Boehtlingk makes the following bow : Alios 
was zur Entscheidung dioser Frage beitragen konnte, finden wir auf dassorgfaltigsto 
znsammengestellt und erwogen in einem so eben ercliienenen Werke von Max Mailer, 
einem Werke, in welchem uberraschende Belesenheit, Scharfsinn und geistrefcho Be- 
handlung des Stoffes den Leser in bestandigor Spannnug erhalfcen i.e., “ All that can 
contribute to the solution of this question- (vis., that of the introduction of writing 
into India) we find put together and examined in the most careful manner, in a work 
by Max Mailer, just published, a work in which surprising acquaintance with the 
literature, acuteness and ingenious treatment of the subject-matter, never suffer the 
readers attention to flag.” The testimonial ho thus gratuitously gives to his own 
knowledge of “ all that can contribute to the solution of that question,” reached mo 
too late to be noticed in the previous pages, as they were already in the press • it 
is contained in a paper of his, having the title “ Ein paar Wort© Zur Fra«-o fiber das 
Alter der Schrift in Indien.” These “ few words ” do not contain, indeed, a particle 
of fact bearing on the question, but much reasoning , of which the following conclud¬ 
ing passage is the summary : “ Nach raeinem Dafurhalten also wurde die Schrift zur 
Verbreitung der literature in den lilteren Zeiten nieht verwandt, wohl aber wurdo 
sie zum Scluiffcn neuor Werke zu Hiilfe genommen. Der Verfasser schriob sein 
Work nieder lernte es aber dann auswendig Oder liess es durch Andere memoriren. 
Niedergeschriebene Work© wurden in der iilteren Zeit wohl solfcen von Neuem ab- 
geschrieben, mogen aber im Original in dor Familie als Heiligthamer aufbewahrt und 
geheim gehalten worden sein. Mdglicher Weise vernichtete aber aucli der Autor sein 
Schriftwerk, sobald er dassolbo meraorirt hatte, um nicht durch sein Beispiel Andere 
zu verleiten, um sieh nicht des Vorwur/es einer Vorratheroi an der Priesterkasto 
schuldig zu machen, violleicht auch um nicht als gewohnlicher Autor, dem das Work 
allmiihlich unter den Hiinden entsteht, zu erscheinen, sondern als ein inspirirter 
Sober, dor, ohne alle Mohe und Anstrengung von seiner Seite beim Schaffon oin 
Work in abgoschlossener Gestalt im Goisto erschaut und als ein solcher von’den 
Gottorn Bevorzngter weiter verkQndet;” i.c., “ In my opinion, therefore, writing, 
was not used in the olden times for the propagation of Iitoraturo, but was resorted 
to for the production of now works. The author wrote down his work, but then, 
learnt it by heart, or made others commit it to memory. Probably, works once 
written down, were not copied anew in the olden time, with rare exceptions ; but 
the original manuscripts wore perhaps preserved as sacred relics in the family, 
and kept secret. But it is possible, too, that the author destroyed his written work’, "r 
after he had committed it to memory, in order not to seduce others by his example’ 
nor to make himself guilty of the reproach of treason towards the caste of priests ; 
perhaps, too, not to appear as an ordinary author, whoso work grew gradually 
under his hands, but as an inspired seer who, without any labour and exertion 
in producing, bad seen in his mind a work in a finished form, and, as a person thus 
favoured by the gods, had proclaimed it abroad.”—This reasoning will not surprise 
us in the author of a “ commentary on P&nini ” (compare note 48, etc.). Yet I must 
ask, whence ho derived his information that it was treason towards the Brdhmana 
caste to write or to produce a manuscript ? or whence ho has learnt that an author 
could, in olden times, pass himself off as an inspired seer who was favoured by the 
gods, without, of coarse, being chastised by his countrymen, as an impostor ? Ahtnu 

boa * tii1 0—'ZFRi as a crime equal to that of killing a 

111, HU, pUier TTon th?samelS^" w i t h tracing 

of gj ?Ldlg - Q Q- g . LWor s, glilch crime is expiated only after the sinner has drunk eltlim* 

9 ---— 
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UNSATISFACTORY RESULTS CONCERNING THE DATE OF Pa$1NI. 

That Sauskrit philology should not yet possess the means of ascer¬ 
taining the date of Fanini’s life, is, no doubt, a serious impediment to 
any research concerning the chronology of ancient Hindu works. 
For Panini’s Grammar is the centre of a vast and important branch 
of the ancient literature. No work has struck deeper roots than 
Ins in the soil of the scientific development of India. It ib the standard 
of accuracy in speech—the grammatical basis of the Vaidik comment¬ 
aries. It is appealed to by every scientific writer whenever he meets- 
with a linguistic difficulty. Besides the inspired seers of the works 
winch are the root of Hindu belief, Panini is the only one, among 
those authors of scientific works who may be looked upon as real 
personages, who is a Rishi in the proper sense of the word,—an author 
supposed to have had the foundation of his work revealed to 
him by a divinity. 9 ® Yet, however we may regret the necessity 
of leaving tin's important personage in the chaos which envelopes the 


boiling spirits, or boiling butter, cow’s urine, or milk, until he dies (III. 258). Yera- 
" c11^, moreover, is k now n toJ)p one of the Trincipai fejRuyes of theckaracteroiLthe 
ancient Hindus, as, in the epic legends, a word spoken, or a promise made, is always 
deemed irrevocable and binding. It is notorious that the Hindu authorities did not 
look upon any one as an inspired seer, except the author of a Mantra, and, probably, 
at a more recent period, of a Brahmana. The Kalpa works were never considered 
to be anything but human productions, and I know only of one instance, viz., that 
of Pdnini, where the author of a scientific work was supposed to have received it 
from a divinity.-In other words, to the mind of Dr. Boehtlingk the whole of the 
^^ancient scientific literature of India presents a picture of a gigantic swindle and im¬ 
becility ; on the one side are the charlatans who write works, learn them by heart, 
and burn the manuscripts, in order to appear in direct communication with a divinity; 

• on the other, is the idiotic nation which believes that the learned quacks are 
^ inspired seers favoured by the gods ! It Ifc not a little characteristic, but at the same 
v time very intelligible, that this should be the view of the “ editor” of Pfinini. 

Pa'» ini looked upon by the Hindus as a ftishi, in the proper sense 

of this word- 

30 Pataujali frequently, therefore, makes use of the expression, “ P&nini sees,” 
when an ordinary author is quoted by him as “saying " or the like ; e.g., p. 145 (in Dr, 

Ballantyne's edition): RT3RT? ; or p. 246, 

tRqfo . p. 281, 

SRcftft; P. 615, R T -MR : Wrftfa; p. 787, 

etc.; but p. 658, (viz., Kdtydyana, in his Vfirttiffas 

to vi. 4, 104 ) ftiji ©fee.— 

For the same reason, when Kaiyyata, for instance, speaks of “ the author of the 
Sfttras,” viz., Panini, NSgojibhatfcta explains this expression with “ who 

revealed to Panini the first fourteen Satras; e g., p. 86, I 

or when Kaiyyata calls Pdnini, Ach&rya, Nfigojibhatta says (p. 129) 

or p. 197, Rr: Of the first fourteen, or the Sivasutras, Nfigoji- 

bliatta says that they existed from eternity, while Pdnini made the rest: (p. 768 ed. 
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AUTHORS OF VaRTTIKAS BEFORE PATANJALI. 

% 

historical existeuce of all ancient Hindu celebrities, it is better to 
acknowledge this necessity than attach faith to a date devoid of real 
substance and resting on no trustworthy testimony. For, iu doing so, 
we may feel iuduced to direct our efforts towards an investigation more 
likely to lead to a solid result, —I mean the investigation of the internal 
evidence afforded by the ancient literature—as to the position of Pan ini 
relatively to the works which are its chief representatives. If we 
could succeed in establishing this position, or, at least, in determining 
the critical means by which this end could be obtained, future research 
into the chronology of Sanskrit literature would have, at least, some 
ground to build upon, as well as a test by which to recognise the place 
that may be allotted to many important works within the structure 
raised. 


ON THE CHRONOLOGICAL RELATION BETWEEN 
PACINI AND KATYAYANA, THE AUTHOR 

OF THE VARTTIKAS. 

Iu making au attempt in this direction, we feel our immediate in¬ 
terest naturally engaged by the question whether Panini and Kfttya- 
yana (the author of the Varttikas), were in reality contemporaries or 
not, whatever be the age at which they lived. As a substantial re¬ 
cord of these Varttikas is met with iu no other work than the “ Great 
Commentary” of Patanjali, it will first be necessary for us to examine 
the literature embodied or alluded to, in the MahabhAshya, so far as 
it bears on this inquiry, iu order to ascertain what portion of this liter¬ 
ature is anterior to Katyayana, and what portion belongs to his own 
authorship. We may consult for this purpose, Kaiyyata, the principa l 
c ommentator on Patanja li ; but we need not descend to the recent 
period of the Kasika, the Siddhanta-kaumudi, the commentaries of Na- 
gesa, Purushottama, or other Vrittis and Tikas, for all these works are 
at too great a distance from the period of Patanjali to assist us in the 
solution of our problem. 

THE LITERATURE MENTIONED IN THE MAHABHaSUYA.— 
GRAMMARIANS PRIOR TO PaNINI’S GRAMMAR.— 

AUTHORS OF VARTTIKAS LATER THAN 

KATYAYANA. 

Of the grammatical writers named by the author of the Maiiu- 
bhAshya, we pass over those which are quoted by Paqini himself, ashy 
his testimony we are enabled at once to assign to them an existence 
prior to his Grammar. 07 We may pass over, too, those authorities to 
whom Patanjali adverts when lie speaks of a “ Sutra of the former” 
grammarians 98 ; for such an expression on his part invariably refers to 
P&qini’s Sfitras ; and the substance of the opinions or rules of these 

Those authors are Apisali, Kfisyapa, Gfirgya, GSlava, Chakra vartnanu, Bhara- 
dwSja, S&ka^flyana, fcdkalya, Scuaka, Sphotfiyana, and those designated by the collec¬ 
tive appellation of eastern and northern grammarians. These names have beon 
correctly mentioned by Dr. Boehfclingk, vol. II. p. iii—v. 

" Kaiyyata calls them if* or tho “former teachers;’' t\ his comment on 
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“ former ” grammarians must equally, therefore, have preceded Paniui’s 
work, and, consequently, the Varttikas of Katyayana. 

The first category of writings deserving our notice here will there¬ 
fore be those Varttikas and grammatical dicta which are quoted by 
V Pataujali in relation to Katyayana’s own Varttikas. As authors of such 
writings we meet, for instance, with the grammarians of the school of 
the Bharadivajiijcis and Scnuwgas, witli Kunaravddava , Vadava , who is 
perhaps the same as this'grammarian, with Sauryabliagavat , with Kuni , 
who is spoken of by Kaiyyata as a predecessor of Patanjali,and an inde¬ 
finite number of grammarians who are introduced to us under the general 
designation of “some” or “others.” 0 0 Whether the latter term com¬ 
prise the grammarians just named, or other authorities, we cannot infer 
from the words of Patanjali; probably, however, we are justified in 
deciding for the latter alternative, since Patanjali is a writer who 
chooses his words deliberately, and would scarcely have quoted his 
authority at one time by name, and at another by a general term which 
does not imply that great respect entertained for a high authority. 
But, whatever view we take of the matter,—setting aside those 
grammarians quoted by Patanjali, who will require some additional 
remark before we can establish their relation to Katyayana—we may 


see that all that arejiamed must have lived before Patanjali, and after 
v Ka tyaya na, since all~their \ arttikas or re marks, recorded by Patanjali 
We criticisms*on, and' emendations' of, the Varttikas of Katyayana. 12° 


the third Sivasutra ; on 1. 1, 4 ; V. 2,39 ; VI. 1, 6, etc. The word which in the 

sense given is a Tatpurusha, the former part of which is to be understood in the 
sense of a genitive, occurs, e.g., in the BhSshya to VII. 1, 18 ; compare also note 46.— 

And the authorities quoted by Patanjali, under the name of ^TT^nqf: are probably 

also meant as “ older grammarians;” e.g., in his gloss on the fifth fcivasutra, on 1.1, 1 
aiid 2, 18, etc. 

09 The Bhdradwdjiyas are quoted several times in the Bhashyajand in the Calc, 
ed. four times, tn*., HI. 1, 89, v. 1; IV. 1, 79, v. 1 ; VI. 4, 47, v. 1, and 165, v, 1.—The 
Sauna gas are mentioned there to 11. 2, 18, v. 1—4 ; VI. 3, 44, v. 1; and VII. 2, 17 ; 
the latter quotation, however, does not occur in the Bhfishya.— Kunaravddava is 
mentioned in the Bhfishya to VII. 3,1, v. 6 ; Vadava and Sauryabliagavat to VIII. 2, 
106. v. 3. ; Kn ni in Kaiyyata’s gloss on 1.1, 76, where he says that Patanjali follows, in 

the words referred to, the opinion of Kuni (Kaiyyata: I 

...... Some of these quotations are given 

Rr. Boelitlinglc, vol. II. pp. iv. li. The phrase is of frequent occur¬ 

rence in the Bhashya, e.g., to the second Sivasutra, to 1. 1,10 ; 2, 60. 61; II. 2,24 ; 3,66 ; 
111. 1, 27. 112. 123 ; 2, 100. 123, etc.; or e.g. 11.4,66 ; Wft? P 

e.g. I. 1, 27 ; e.g. VIII. 2, 80 . e.g., I. 1. 1 and 2; III. 2, 

123 ; and four sets of grammarians are contrasted by Patanjali in his comment on III. 

2 , 115 : 3 * : qtv# I : wicifxT* i sm sng: i 

I %m STTg: I I 3FF 3ng: I 

An extraordinary syllogism of Dr. Boehtlingk relative 

to some authors of Varttikas. 

100 A few instances will bear out this conclusion. K&tyayana’s third VArfctika 
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THE ISHTIS OF PATANJALI. 

to KA?vSnt“i a v* 01 ' T “ Cle8iderata '’ wl,icl1 are his own achlitions 

tial torMon nf h- Vartt, ^ as ’ 1 need not speak, since they are an essen- 
tial poition of Ins own Great Commentary. 1 °' 



u. A runs thus ; ^ 3 . ami his fourth : ^ 

(omit ted in the C alc, ed.) After having explained Loth, Patanjali adds : ^ „ 

aDd qUOtes the fo “r Varttikas of the Sannagas as given 
Kaiyya ta is even more explicit on this occasion, for he says • 

I ; _ T] , C varttiba 

oi KStyiyana to I. 1, 20 reads : hut, says Patanjali, the 

T d " 33 ' yaS re * d lt ° thePWise = : *sf5* I l^Tqr 

WhlCh last COml)OUnd confcai “« a “ important improvement on the rule of 

? SZ 2 r attol ' e “ IarSeS Pa - ini ' S rUlC m ’ *’ 8!> ’ by *»«• Varttika . • 

5 bUt ’ Sa ' VS ratanja,i •«“ °-' ! Pl®nati 0 n of it, 

uh ch versmn of the Bharadwkjiyas is a distinct criticism on Kiityayana 
1^2 °% VI - 4 ’ 155 - «" **"«■. : 

,J \ fc th ° BI, * r ® d ' v *J«y*s improved them in this way : (Patanjali • 

fepapH The same Bhfiradwajiyas have criticised Pacini a i so , independently of 
yayana, for Patanjali mentions at the Sfttra VI. 4, 47 . w^TTv^r 

^l^l'*****' The mere comparison of their’ 

o q* j... .*_ n tno Ap^alas, which improves Panini’s fcOtra VII 

* » in this manner : < 

then, that their original works in ti.no ^ e [ ug . ste,l8 > dieselhe gewesen ist), ancl 

as the grammar of Pfinini.” I know not bv wdiafT** emendations and additions 
conclusions could be extracted*™, t ?£“ ’ 0iU,0r of th ~> 

obvious criticisms on Pfinini and KAtvnvV.VT , ' Thc passa S e » quoted arc 

the Bhfiradwajiyas «ameci bt *° *? * he ot . hor ^rttlkan of 

afforded by these Vflrttikas tliaf Hio * re 1S n °t the slightest evidence 

of BhftradwSja 8 and 1 aml^an^ I *r4> 1 | 1 co,inec tion whatever with works 

therefore without foundation. Or do we flnd°th ’ c ^ a< j? rui,1 » fcilR latter becomes 
are compelled to confine their writing f 1,1 nd,a all pupils and descendants 

and ancestors ?a„TwSl toe.r «.VT “» k ’ 40 the fcheir ‘ichors 

marvellous process, to lit exactly other' ™ XT ’ ^ 

Another extraordinary syllogism of this writer by which ishti 
to| # ia metamorphosed into kdrifaS. 

“ 14 W,U pl ' 0ljab,y b0 thou « ht desirable that an editor should at least under- 
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THE EaRIKaS BELONG TO DIFFERENT AUTHORS. 

Another category of literary compositions, which are either 
entirely or partly embodied in the Mahabhashya, are the l&xik&s . 10 * 
To assign these verses to one author, would be as erroneous as to 
speak of one author of the Varttikas. 103 For, even the Calcutta 


stand the title-page of the work which he is committing to the press, even when 

editing is merely tantamount to reprinting the labours of others, faults and all; but 
I fear that this much cannot be said of Dr. Boehtlingk’s edition of PSnini; for, in 

translating the title-page of the Calcutta edition, he renders s[f% “ karihd ” and 
justifies this version in the following note (vol. II. p. xxxvii): “ I take 

as a dwandwa. and s[fe as synonymous with karikd, because I should not like to 

miss these (the Karikas) on the title.” Thus, because the Calcutta Pandits, rightly 
or wrongly, did not say on the title-page of their edition that their compilation 
will comprise the Karikas, but merely stated that it will give Varttikas, Ganas, 
Paribliashas and Ishtis, Dr. Boehtlingk reasons, that “since he does not like the 
omission of the Karikhs.” I slit i is the same as Karihd. There is, indeed, nothing 
strange in this reasoning of Dr. Boehtlingk ; we have seen already some specimens 
of it, and if any one would take upon himself the uugrateful task of reviewing the 
second volume which he has annexed to Ills “ edition ” of Panini, he would have to 
add a good many more of the same quality. But if Dr. Boehtlingk had chosen to 
consult, by letter or otherwise, the editors of his edition of PSnini, they would in 
all probability have told him that ish(i means a “desideratum,” and that ishtis , 
emphatically so called, and not qualified otherwise (as Ishtis of the KSsika, etc), 

designate the Varttikas of Patanjali. They might, too, have referred him to the Pada- 
chandrikaveitti, which in the introduction plainly says : M; ortoNSgo- 

jibhatta, who when referring to the word applied by Kaiyyata to the Varttika 
(of Patanjali to I. 1, 1, omitted in the edition) comments: 

gfeR fa I am ^ wm But, for aught I 

know, they might have simply requested him to read their own edit ion, befo re 
sending it to the printer, since they have themselves written the word 
for instance, after a Varttika to 1.1*9, or after a Vfirttika to I. 1, 68: or 

the words gfeq falfa : after a Varttika to II. 2, 28 ; and it is clear enough that in 

none of these instances can be synonymous with 3 &tR^T. 

im ft i s almost superfluous to state that I merely speak of the Karikd s which 
are recorded by Patanjali. Those belonging to Bbartrihari, who.wrote a gloss 

on Patanjali (com. e.g. Ganaratnamahodadhi: 

g and my subsequent observations on the Vdkyapadiya ), as well as the Kfirik&s 
met with exclusively in the Kasika or SiddhSnta-kaumudi, can have no bearing on 
the present investigation. 

A further insight intoUhe value of the statements of Dr. Boehtlingk. 

105 These assertions have nevertheless been made by Dr Boehtlingk, vol. If* 
xiv where he states that “between Panini and Amara-Siuha there are still 
tour grammarians : Kfityayana, the author of the Paribh6shas, the author of the 
Kfirikas, and Patanjaliand p. xviii. xix., where he states that each conple of 
these grammarians may be separated from one another by a space of fifty years, 
he repeats, “ as we have observed above (p. xiv), there are between Patanjali and 
1‘tudiii still three grammarians known to us, who made contributions to the grammar 


VARIOUS CATEGORIES OF KaRIKAS. 7t 

edition of Pan ini enables us to see, at first sight , iu four instances, that 
they caunot be the work of the same author ; and, besides these, two 
other instances of the same kind may be found in the “Great Com¬ 
mentary.” 1 °* But, to define the relation of these verses to Ivatyayana, 
it will not be sufficient simply to state that some of them embody 
the rules of Ivatyayana, while others deviate from them, and others 
again enlarge and criticise the V&rttikas 05 it will be necessary to 
describe the characteristic features of these KArikfts such as we "find 
them in Patanjali’s work. 

VARIOUS CATEGORIES OF KARIKaS. 

An external, but very important mark, is afforded bv the circum¬ 
stance that one portion of the Kftrikfts is left by Patanjali entirely 


of Pamni." On page slix. it is true, he says, “no doubt the Kfirikiisdo not all 
belong to the same author, since the same subject is treated sometimes in two 
different KarikSs in a perfectly different manner;” but as he observed before that 
the Karikas are “scattered in various grammars (sic;, vis., in the Makfibhushya, 
the KfisikS, the Padamanjari and the Kanmudi,” and as two quotations which bo 
adds in corroboration of liis statement, vis., VI. 3, 109. and VIT. 2, 10, have refer¬ 
ence to the K&sika and Siddhanta kaumudi only, we should ?>o in fairness bound 
to conclude that, in his opinion, it was the literary period after Patanjali which 
produced this variety of authors of the KArikfis, Yet when he presents ns with 
a third quotation, viz., “Cal. ed. p. 274,” which clearly points to the fact that 
there were different authors of KfirikSs at or before Patanjali's time , it would be 
curious to learn how he reconciles this latter quotation with his previous state¬ 
ments at pages xiv and xix, according to which there is but one author of the 
KfirikAs between Pfinini and Patanjali, and a personnge, too, who lived 50 years 
after the author of the Paribhashfis and 50 yoars before Patanjali ! Compare also 
the following note. 

104 The K&rik&s not mot within the Bhashya are, usually, correctly marked 
in the Calcutta edition with the name of the work whence they have been taken • 
those not marked, are therefore, nearly always, recognizable in this edition as 
belonging to the Mab&bli&shya. That such Karikfis of the latter kind to tho 
same Sfitra of Pflnini, belong to different authors, is indicated in the Calc ’ 

I. 4,51; III. 2, 123 (p. 274) ; IV. 1, 44 and C3. From tho Bhashya we learn it 
first sight, besides, in the two instances, I. 2, 50,-where tho words Tfpwn ’ eto 

are preceded by W ^-and VIII. 2, 58, where the latter words precede the 
Kfirikft sNrtjJ, etc. Compare tho notes 107, 108, 111. 

Three striking instancos of the latter kind are tho KarikSs to IV. 2, 00 ; VIII. 
1, 00 ; and III. 2, 118. Tho first occurs at tho end of Patanjali’s commentary on the 

Vftrttikas of this SQtra, is without comment, and contains, for the greater part, new 
matter which is given in the shape of V&rttikas in the Siddh&nta-kaumudi. It is 
omitted i n the Calc , ed., and runs thus «r: | 

: fa**ro*. The K3rik& to VIII. 1, 69 embodies the Varttikas I, 2, 8 to tho 
same flfitra and VArttika 2 to VIII. 1, 67, but in the latter KdtyAyana says 

% and t he K& rika enlarges this rule to vmVafti S%fe(NAgojibhatta : wsfast % 

31% ilwil R^3%^^HT;).The K&rlkfi to III.2,118 is thus introduced by Patanjali: 

3Tcf: ° I 3 m 5RHRI3 (second Vfirttika) 

and by Baiyyata: lWRufi«Wllftr«S 
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,without comment, while lie comments on another portion in the same 

manner as he does on the Varttikas ; and we may add, too, that there 

are a few Varttikas which are not altogether without a gloss, but the 

gloss on which is so scanty and so different from the kind of comment 

bestowed on the Varttikas, that they might seem to constitute a third 
category of Karikas. 106 


AUTHORS OF THE KaRIKaS NOT COMMENTED UPON.BY PATANJALI. 


If we first examine the Knrlhds without comment , we meet twice 
with the remark of Patanjali that “ another ” or “ others, ” have com¬ 
posed the verse in question, when the Karika is contrasted by him with 
the preceding Vdrttiha; and the same remark occurs four times, 
when the Karika thus introduced to our notice is contrasted with a 
preceding A drihti. 107 More definite statements, I believe, are not vol¬ 
unteered by Patanjali; but Kaiyyata once tells us, that sucli ail uncom-j^' 
men ted Karika was composed by the Sloka-vdrttika-kdra, or the “author 
of the versified Varttikas; ” and though this information is not more 
distinct or more satisfactory thau that of Patanjali, it has, at least, the 
merit of having ou another occasion elicited the remark of Nagoji, that 
this author is not Katyayana. 106 


100 Without any comment of Patanjali we find the karikas to I. 1, 10. 14. 20. 88. 70 • 

2, 04 ; 4, 51 (Kar. 5-7).—II 1,10.60 ; 4, 36. 85.—III. 1,7 (=V. 2, 94. K&r. 1). 22 27* 7o! 
122. 127 ; 2, 3. 123 (Kfir. 1, 2. 4. 5: 6); 3, 1. (Ear. 3.) 156 (=VII. 4, 41); 4, 79.-IY. 1, 44. 

63. 161 ; 2, 9. 60. (eomp. the preceding note) ; 4, 9.-V. 1, 115 ; 2, 48; 3, 55.—VI. 1, 1. 77 
(K&r. 2).87 ; *2, 199 ; 4, 114.—VII. 1, 18. 73 (K&r. 2) ; 4, 46 (K&r. 2). 92.—VIII. 1, 70; 2. 58. 

(K&r. 3). 59. 62. 80. 108 ; 3, 43.—There are K&rikfis commented upon by Patanjali in his 

usual manner, to I. 1, 19. 57 ; 2, 9. 17. 18. 50. 51; 4,21 (=111. 3,161). 51 (Kar. 1. 2. 1-4) 
—III. 1, 112 ; 2, 57. 109. 115. 139 ; 3. 1 (Kar. 1. 2) —IV 1, 3. 10. 18. 32. 54. 78. 92. 93 120. 

105 ; 2, 8. 45 ; 3, 60. 84. 134.-V. 1, 19 ; 2, 39. 45. 94 (Kar. 2); 3, 83.-VI. I, 77 (E&r. 1) 

103. 158 ; 2,1; 3, 46 ; 4, 3. 12. 22. 46. 62. 74. 128.—VII. 1 9.21. 40. 73 (Kfir. 1). 96 ; 2, 
102. 107 ; 3, 3. 86 ; 4, 46 (Kar. 1).—VIII. 1, 69 (comp, the preceding note) ; 2, 25. 55. 58 
(K&r. 1 2) ; 3, 88 ; 4, 68 —To the third category belong the K&rikfis to 1.1, 38 (ora. Calc, 
ed.). —III. 1, 123 ;2, 118. 123 (Kar. 3)—IV. 2,18.—VI. 4, 120. 140.—VIII. 3, 45.— Other 
K&rikfis quoted in tho Calcutta edition do not occur in the Bh&sbya. 

107 Patanjali to III. 1, 27 ?PT? I 0 (contrasted with the preceding Vfirt- 

tika) ; III. 2, 123, Kfir. I : nqt STTf: I Hlfe | wfa 

| «T 3^i©©.(contrasted with the preceding V&rttika 

etc.; but the last Karika, which is introduced by the words | R 

5PI^r ^fcf | I sift *31^ I fcqgf o o, is con¬ 
trasted with the preceding Karikfis ; at IV. I. 44, after gqj* he says, I 

etc.; at IV. 1, 63, after ©<3^:^ he adds, «TTC I 5llcpi?3© o, at VIII. 2,' 

58, after his words are, 'SWl 5TUT I ^ etc. 

Patanjali on IV. 4, 9 : ^ | I 

etc.—Kaiyyata : 

Kaiyyata on the Kfirikfis to VI. 4, 22 : 3lf% 

<?:-N&gojibliatta : 3»R3T33: I y 

I See also page 75, . 
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Being here merely concerned with the question of the relation of 
these Karikas to Katyayana, we should not feel under the necessity 
of examining the contents of the six verses just mentioned, eveu if 
they differed in character from the rest — which is not the case,—for the 
statements alleged enable us, as it is, to conclude that they are later 
than his Varttikas. Still, as the remaining portion of these uncomment¬ 
ed Karikas does not admit of a similar inference without an inquiry 
into the evidence which they yield, it will be necessary to observe that 
they fall into two distinct divisions. 

One class of them merely records the substance of the preceding 
Vfirttikas. These, for the most part, stand at the end of PatanjalPs 
commentary on the Sutra to which they belong; but some of them are 
also met with in the midst of the discussions of the Bhashya, but only 
when they comprise the contents of a portiou, not of the whole, of the 
VArtfcikas to the Sutra of PAnini.'°* 


,0 * Such uucommeuted KArik&s standing at the end of the commentary occur at 
the Sutras II. 1. 10; 4. 85 (KAr. 2 3).—III. 1,79 ; 2, 3.—Y. 2, 48. 3, 55 (Ear. 3-5).— 
YI. 1,77 (Or.2). 87.—VII. 1.73 (Ear. 2),-VIIT. 2. 02. 108; 3. 43. - In the middle of the 
discussion they occur at the SO tras II. 1. 60, before the fourth Varttika, and sum¬ 
ming up the Varttikas 1, 2, 8 ; 11. 4, 85 (Kar 1, being a summary of the Varttikas pre¬ 
ceding the third Varttika in the Calc. ed.).—The summary character of these Karikas 
is sometimes expressly adverted to by the commentators. Thus at 11. 1. 60, Kaiyyata 

observes : ^ ; 11. 1, 85, (K£r. 1), ^ 

(of what precedes) SfTOqi ; II. 4. 85 (Kfir. 2. 8), » 

HI. 2,8, grEpfoimsro ’ate* I s rcmmfa fo. V, 2, 48, 

etc. etc., I may here observe that the word which is usually added by authors 

after quotations they make from other authors, is scarcely ovor met with after the 
last word of these or any other Karikas. There is the following instance which clearly 
proves that no inference can be drawn from the presence or absence of this word 

after the K&rik&s ; viz. y the K&rika to III. 1, 7 is identical with the first Kflriki 
to V. 2, 94 ; occurs after the former, not after the latter. Only one of the K£- 

lik&s introduced by 3TOTC SUg: — a clear instance of a quotation-is followed by this 

word, viz, : III. 2, 123, (Kftr. 1) ; none of the uncommented Karikfts except the one 
mentioned (III. I, 7) has this word after it ; and among the Karikas with comment, 
it occurs only at III. 2, 139. It is not necessary, on the present occasion, to make any 

further statement concerning the use of in Patanjali’s commentary ; but compare 

also note 180.—The Calcutta editors, who, unfortunately, have considered themselves 
justified in giving us ** Extracts ” from the Varttikas of Kfityfiyana, do not enable 
their readers fully to recognize the summary character of these KSrlk&s ; and, in 
placing the Karikas either at the end or at the beginning, they have, in this class of 
the K&rikfis, and still more so in the following classes, entirely destroyed all possi¬ 
bility of perceiving how these Karik&s are sometimes summaries of a portion only of 
VArttikas, sometimes the summary of Patanjali’s discussion, and sometimes an essen¬ 
tial portion of his arguments. When, in the MSS. of the Bhashya, to judge from the one 
at my command, a KArikA, which occurs in the middle of the discussion, is sometimes 
—not always, -repeated at the end, such a device on the part of Patanjali, or, as it 
seems more probable, on the part of the copyists, is intelligible,and deserves approval 
as jit- Js calculated' to draw our attention to the occurrence, in the middle of the 
discussion, of such averse, which usually contains important information. But when 
such a verse is always taken from its original' and proper place, and always put either 
at the beginning-or at the end, for .no other reason than that it is a verse, such a 
10 
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SUCH karikas are Later than katvayana’s varttikas. 


The second class has not the character of summaries of the V4rttikas. 
Jt isan essential part of the discussion of the Bhashya itself, now 
\ ! n r °ducing the point at issue witli some general remark, then connect¬ 
ing or strengthening the links of the debate by an important definition 
or a new argument, then again summing up the substance of the discus¬ 
sion itself, aud throwing, as it were, some additional light on it. 110 

SUCH KaRIRaS ARE LATER than KaTYAYANA'S VARTTIKAS. 


A comparison of these two classes of uncommented K4rik4s shows 
therefore, that while the former might have been omitted in the Great 
Commentary, without any detriment to the contents of this work, the 


method, in a book, moreover, of that eqnivocal class which gives dribbled extracts 
of an important literature, makes the same impression, on my mind at all events, as 
if an editor of a garbled Shakespeare were to present ns first with all the prosaic 

and then with all the poetical parts of the pla}* or vice versi. * 

Uncommented verses of this kind are met with in the Bhdshya at or near the 


beginning of the discission on IV. t, 44 (#T^T JJUTo | | igr jptff 

HTO I Pl^Ur) etc., when he contrasts the following Karikfi-SHTC | 3 ^ 3 ,. 
- with the preceding words) ; IV. 1, 08 | | 

° °, which words are contrasted with the KdrikA of “ another m 

wt i m^eo); iv. i, i6i i ^ etc.) ; v. i 115 

1 WH’** ^ 1 1 grnytfgraRiJ’ <^?r 1 

** -g IJfftgTHW HW fen fmq; 1 ^ 1 $ inag 

% ifH-ui: HZ I ggo») ; vi, 2 , 199 

«rg«n* 1 1 <mf^» <>) ; vir. 4,40, R4r. 2, (fr , 

a etc.).—The foregoing quotations, which begin with the Sfitra itself 
will show the introductory character of these Kdrikfls.— In the middle of the discus¬ 
sion of the Bhfishya we And such Karikds at I. 1 . 10. (ed. Ballantyne, p. 201 202, to¬ 
wards the end of tlio Introduction) ; I, 1, 20 (preceding the fourth Varttika of the 
Calc, ed.) ; l. I, 38 (the first Karik* of the Calc. ed. ; it stands after the 
VArttikas of this ed., and is followed by a Kdrikd of the third category—see note 
106,-which is omitted in the Calc, ed.) ; I. 2, 64 (preceding the eighteenth 
Vfirttika of the ed.) ; III. 1, 22 (after the Varttika of the ed., but before 
other Varttikas omitted there) ; V. 3,55 (Kar, I. 2; preceding the ninth Vdrttika 


of the Calc. ed. ; Patahjali speaks in the first person) ; VI. 4, H4 (before the 
third Varttika of the ed.) ; VIII. 2, 80 (before the second Varttika of the ed.}— 
Uncommented Karikfis occur at the end of the discussion of the Bhdshya at I. 1,14, 
38 (the last Kfirikd of the ed. ; the Calc, editors add that this Karika is originally 


a Vaidik passage referring to 5f$T Kaiyyata and Nfigojibhatta have no remark to 

this effect ; but even if the editors be right, they ought to have proved first that 
the “ Vaidik ” passage in question—a very vagno definition—is older than Patanjali’s 
Bhashya, and not takeu from it) ; on T. 1, 70 ; 4, 51 (Kfir. 5—7) ; II. 4, 86 ; III. 1, 7 
(which occurs once more in the middle of the discussion on V. 2, 94 as Kdr. 1) ; III. 
1, 122. 127 ; 3, 1. Kfir. 3 (see note 113). 156 (=VII. 4, 41) ; 4, 79 ; IV. 2, 9, 60 (omittefi 

in the Calc. ed. ; see note 105 t o) ; V. 3, 55 (Kfir. 8 — 6 ); VI. l, 1 ; VII. 1,. 

18 ; 4, 92 (where Pataojali speaks in the first person) ; VIII. 1, 70 ; 2, 59. 
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latter was indispensable to it. We may look upon the summary KAri¬ 
kA 3 as memorial verses, adapted for forming a separate collection for 
the convenience of teachers and pupils ; but the independent existence 
of the commentatorial KArikAs is quite unintelligible, and would 
be altogether purposeless. In short, though there might be a 
doubt whether Patanjali, or some other grammarian, poetically inclined, 
bad versified the Varttikas, it seems impossible to assume that the 
second class of those KarikAs was composed by any one but Patanjali. 
It is very probable, however, that the author of the MahabhAshya 
was not the author of the summary or memorial Karikas. For since 
£here was an “ author of versified Karikas,” as we learn from Kaiyyata 
)and -Nagojibhatta, and as we shall see that a considerable number 
of the commented KarikAs do not belong to his authorship, the 
literary activity of this personage would become restricted to, 
and his fame would have been founded on, less than half-a-dozen lines, 
if we did not ascribe to him more Karikas than those expressly attribut¬ 
ed to him by these commentators, or if we fathered these summary 
KArikAs on Patanjali. Whether the “other” mentioned in the first six 
instances be the same, or not, as the “author of the versified KArikAs,” 
1 have no means of deciding ; but, at all events, it becomes certain, 
after this brief explanation, that all the uncommented Karikas are 
later than the Varttikas of Kdtyayana. 

AUTHORS OF THE KaRIKaS COMMENTED UPON BY PATANJALI. 

The KArikAs commented upon by Patanjali are iu one respect 
similar to the foregoing class, but in another wholly different from it. 
As regards an external mark, we again meet here with “another,” who 
has twice composed a KArikA which is contrasted by Patanjali with a 
preceding VArttika, and twice a KArikA which he contrasts witli a 
preceding KArikA, the authorship of which is left without a remark. 1 1 1 
Another such KArikA, too, is distinctly ascribed by Kaiyyata to the 
“author of the versified KArikAs.”'** And when we examine the 
contents of this second class of KArikAs, we again find many which form 
an essential part of the arguments in the discussion of Patanjali. 11 * 
Here, however, the analogy stops; for the remainder have in no 
way the nature of summaries; they are to all intents and purposes 
__ _ , „ , / __ r _ _ ______ _ 

111 III. 1, 112, Patanjali says, *0* I ^njJTTOf etc., when he contrasts the 
Kftrikft with the preceding VArttika ; III. 2, 109, 5PT* etc. contrasted 

with preceding V&rttikas omitted in the Calc. ed. ; I. 2, 50 (KAr 2), sn? | lfrw| f 
V* etc., contrasted with the preceding Kflrika ; I. 4, 61, INI SIT? I 
etc. (commented on up to Kftr. 1-4) contrasted with the preceding K&rikS. 

u * 4. 22. Compare note 108. 

** ® uc h KArikAs are met with at or near the beginning of the Bhfishya on 1. 4, 51 
(the two first KAr. ©f the Calc, ed.) ; III. 8. 1. (Kflr. 1. 2.; the last KArikA is left wlth- 
th I» 8- 54. 78. (the first four Kfirikfls stand at the beginning, before 

r#ti ^*°ll° w i n K oine after the second VArttika of the Calcutta 
i** th ° Bh&ah y a > however, is the fourth) ; 92. 105 ; V. 2, 45 ; VI. 1, 108. 

In the middle ot the dUonssion on I. 1, 57 ; IV. 1, 98 ; V. 1, 19 ; 2, 94, KAr. 2 (before 
the seventh VArttik* ot the Calc, ed.) ; VII. 4, 46 (KAr. 1). 


THE METHOD OP PAT AX J A LI’S GREAT COMMENTARY;' 

identical in character with the Varttikas of KAtyAyana; and even 

Patanjali’s commentary on them follows the same method that he 
observes in his comment on the Varttikas. 11 * 

THE METHOD OP PATANJALI’S GREAT COMMENTARY. 

This method is analogous to that which has become familiar 
through the classical commentaries of Sankara on the Upanishads, of 
Medhatithi and Kulluka on Manu, of Sayana on the Vedas, of VijnAne4- 
wara on Yajnavalkya, and so on. Its character chiefly consists in 
establishing, usually by repetition, the correct reading of the text, in 
^explaining every important or doubtful word, in showing the connection 
of the principal parts of the sentence, and in adding such observations 
as may be required for a better understanding of the author. Patanjali 
even excels, in the latter respect, the commentaries instanced, for he 
frequently attaches his own critical remarks to the emendations of 
KAtyAyana, often in support of the views of the latter, but not seldom, 
too, in order to refute his criticisms and to defend Panini; while, again, 
at other times, he completes the statement of one of them by his own 
additional rules. 

REPETITION OP KaRIKaS. 

Now this method Patanjali strictly follows in his comment on the 
KarikAs I am alluding to. As they nearly always constitute a whole 
verse, and as such a verse is generally too complicated an assemblage 
of words to be thoroughly intelligible without being interrupted by some 
explanatory remark, it seldom happens that the comment of Patanjali 
does not begin till he has given the whole verse in its uninterrupted 
order. Nor is it often that so many words of the KarikA as constitute 
half a verse remain together in the BhAshya, though it is obvious that 
half a verse is more likely to afford undivided matter for comment than 
a whole one. The rule, therefore, is, that small portions of the KArikA, for 
the most part of the extent of an ordinary Varttika, are, like so many 
Varttikas, separately commented upon by Pataujali, and that in all such 
instances we have to gather the scattered parts of the KArikA from 
amongst the commentatorial interruptions of Patanjali, in order to see 
that, put together, they form a verse,—a Sloka, an Indravajra, a Dodh- 
aka, an Arya, or the like. 116 This trouble we are frequently saved. 


114 K&rik&s of this description occur in the Bhfishya at or near the beginning of 
the commentary on I, 1, 19; 2, 9. 17. 18. 50 (KSr, 1); III. 2, 115; IV. I, 10 (the V&rttika 
of the Calc. ed. on this SOtra is no Vftrttika but Bbfishya) ; 8, 60, 84. 184; V. 8. 83; 
VI. 1, 77 (Ear. 1). 158 ; 2, 1; 8, 40 ; 4, 3. 46.128 ; VII. 1, 21. 40. 73 *Kfir. 1). 96 ; 2, 107; 
3, 8 (Kfir. 1). 86 ; VIII. 1, 69 (?) ; 2, 25. 55. 58 (Kfir. 1. 2); 8, 88 ; 4, 68.— In the middle, at 
1. 2, 51; 4, 21 (=111. 3, 161); III. 2, 57. 189 ; IV. 1, 18. 32 (the second V&rttika of the 
Calc. ed. is no Vfirttika but Bhfishya on the last part of the K&rikfi) ; 2, 8 (the second 

Vfirttika of the Calc. ed. is misedited ; it run* thus: Cg 511^ qiMjffrf 

fasfam) *5 ; V. 2, 39 ; VI. 4, 12. 62. 74 ; VII. I, 9; 2, 102 ; 3. 3 (Kfir. 2 and 8).—Towards 

the end, at IV. 1, 120.—In several of these instances there are no other Vfirttikas to 
the SOtra besides the KOrikA, which is then the subject of the whole oommentaiiyt 
e.g., at IV. 3, 60. 84 ; VI. 4, 46, 128; VII. 1, 21; 3, 86. 

u* The text of the whole verse of Kflrik&s of this class Is given before the- 
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either by the author of the Great Commentary himself, or by the 
attentive copyists of his work,'as he or they usually repeat, at the end 
of the gloss oo the Vfirttikas, the whole Kfirikfi in its metrical integrity. 
Sometimes, however, they omitted to do this ; and if I may judge from 
the copy of the Mah&bh&shya in the possession of the Library of the 
Home Government for India, the Calcutta Pandits, who published an 
edition of Pfinini, have, in some instances, supplied the apparent defect 
of this manuscript. 118 


comment of Patanjali, at I, 2, 51 ; V. 2, 94. Kfir. 2 ; VI. 4. 46 ; VIII. 4, 68. There occur 
half verses of the KarikAs without commentatorial interruptions, e g. at I. 4, 21 (=1 IT. 
8, 161). 51 ; III. 2. 57. 116 ; IV, 1, 3. 10. 3 2. 93. 165 ; 2,8. 45; V. 2,39 ; VI. 4, 3. 12. 62. 
128 ; VII. 1, 9. 96 ; 2, 102. 107 ; 3, 3. 86.—Both modes are combined at VIII. 8, 45 (a 
K&r. of the third category) where Patanjali first comments on the text of the first 
Kfirikfi, which is given without any interruption; then on the first half of thesecond 
Kfirikfi ; then on the second half of the second and the first half of the third Kfirikfi, 
both given together; then on thesecond half of the third; and lastly, on the first 
half of the fourth Kfirikfi. The comment on :the second half of the fourth Kfirikfi 


follows first after the words ^ and jtlien after the words M 

SRlfr —The manner in which the great majority of these KArik&sis interrupted 


in the Mahfibhfishya may be guessed from a very few instances which have escaped 
the garbling process of the Calcutta editors; from IV. 1, 120, where the four VArtti- 
kas are the literal text of the K&rikfi; and from V. 3, 83, where the first five Vfirttl- 
lcas constitute the Kfirika. The injudiciousness of giving these KArikfis on all other 
occasions, without indicating the manner in which they have arisen from a number 
of short Vfirttikas, requires no remark after the foregoing explanation; but this 
proceeding becomes still more subject to censure, when some portions of the Kfirikfi 
arc given as Vfirttikas and others are omitted, or ascribed to other works than the 
Bhfishva, while the Kfirikfi. nevertheless, is printed as belonging to the latter work. 
For it becomes evident that, in all such cases, there was not even a principle which 
guided the so-called selection or quotation of the works whence the VArttikas are 
taken. Thus at IV. 1, 32 the Calcutta edition gives the Kfirikfi, but only the last 

portion of it as Vfirttika— mistaking, moreover, the words of the commentary «TT 

for the KArikfi-VArttika, which runs thus: _ 

A similar mis-edition of the second Varttika to IV. 2, 8, and the attributing to the 
Kfirika of the fifth Vfirttika, make it impossible to see that tho Vfirttikas 2—6 form, 
in the Mahfibhfishya, the text of the printed KftrikA.—In ascribing the third and the 
fifth Vfirttika of V. 3, 88 to the Siddhdiita-Kauraudi, the editors obscure the 
origin of the KfirikA to this Sfitra, which repeats tho text of the first five 
VArttikas, such as they occur in the Bhfishya.—At VIII. 2, 25 the same 
edition does not allow us to perceive more than the first stop of the first KfirikA, 
while it gives the three KArlkfis in full.—I may mention, too, that there is no such 
KfirikA In tho BhAshya as that printed at VI. 4, 19. It certainly was very tempting 

to roll up into a Sloka the words of Patanjali, which explain the second 

Vfirttika 39STCHF3T, together with the three other Vfirttikas which belong to KfityA 

yana; bub there is no evidence to show that Patanjali made this verse; nor does it 
occur In the Kfisikfi or the Siddhfiutakauinudi.—For one Kfirika Patanjali seems, 
indeed, to he himself answerable, for tho Vfirttikas to VIII. 1, 69 merely contain tho 
material for the first fourth and the second half of the Kfirikfi, which occurs at the 
end of his Bhfishya on this SQtra. It is possible, however, under the circumstances, 
that this Kfirikfi may be one of tho summary class. See note 105. 

n *Dr. Ballantyno’s edition of the first PAda of tho first AdhyAya of the MahA- 
bhfishya, and the M8. of theE. I f H., which have the four VArttikas to 1.1, 67> 
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INSTANCES OF WORKS WHICH ARE WRITTEN IN VERSE AND 
COMMENTED ON, IN PROSE, BY THEIR OWN AUTHORS 

meniJS! 1 " 1sufficientI ? express my views on these com- 

«« ;.r *‘,r: iss**: 

sysssr 

Si= sxbsA*J& 

but when they have entirely the character of V&rttikas-which w 11 
later be defined-they are undoubtedly the compositioo of 
and such, I hold, is the view of Kaiyyata and Nagojibhatta als</ For 
though it is no part of their task to specify the authorship of the KArikfis 
except when such a remark is essential to their gloss, they, nevertheleM 
have done so occasionally; and when thus we find that they plainly 

ascribe some of these commented KSrikas either to the author of the 

Varttikas or the author of the Great Commentary, as the case may be 

o'th^ U K^fk-s°T d . t0 lnfe L t,mt they entertai ned a similar opinion on 
otl ei Kflrikas which would fall under either of the heads I have 

mentioned above. 1 '? Nor need we hesitate at the idea of a poetical 


irVr-' 


(MS. | comm. | _ 

frrfe I comm. «rf ^H fiwfb comm. ■ do not repeatthese words with- 

out interroptions in order to show their KflrikS nature; and the same remark applies 
to tfce MS. with regard to the commented Kfirikfis I. 2,61: 4, 21 61 • IV 13 32 78 

11' If' !!!' 18 2 ’ 45 ; 3 - 60 - 134 ! V - *■ 19 ’ 2 ’ S9 - «. 94 (Kar. 2) ; S,‘ 83 VI,’ 1, 168 ; <’,48 

02. 74. 128 ; VII. 1, 96 ; 4, 46, (KAr. I) ; VIII 2, 25. 65. 58 (K&r. 1, 2) ; S, 45 - 4, 88 The 

repetition of some of these KfirikA-VSrttikas has no doubt been omitted, because 

thecommentary of Patanjali allowed-the whole verse orhaifa verse of this text to 

remain uninterrupted (see note 115). In the Calcutta edition all these Karikds are 
given in their metrical integrity. 

Thus, on the first four Karikas to IV. 1,78, Saffo/ibhat(a observes : 

^ H Slfvtwhich words, moreover, plainly intimate that there exist 
KArikAs composed by KatyAyaua ; or in the latter part of Kaiyyata’s comment on 
the K&rikA to VI. 1, 103 we read;..j gl l fo l l fe ftlg tfa f u UM q iJ 

hUTf«ra»J - Tn his comment on the Kflriki to IV. 3. 80, NSgojibhatts, in referring 
to the remark of Patanjali, gtjjW (which 

words explain the beginning of the second Kfirikfl) observes : 

; and on a further remark of Kaiyyata : 

On the affix in the second KflrikS to VI. 1, 168, Nftgojibhatta remarks : 

; on the first Kfirikfl to VI. 2, 1; 

; on Kaiyyata to the first Kfirikfl to VI. 8, 46: 

; on Kaiyyata to the second fourth of Kfirikfl 1. to VI. 4, 12: 
etc. ; on a various reading in the second Kfirikfl to VII. 8, 86 : Sqg)iy qy^ 

etc,—In his gloss on the Kfirikfl to VIII. 4, 68 , Kaiyyata says : 








AUTHORS OF KaRIKaS WITH IMPERFECT COMMENT. 7!) 

author of VArttikas. Not only were whole grammatical works, ancient 
and modern, written in verse, 11B but it is a common occurrence with 
^scientific commentators in India, that they cannot resist the tempta¬ 
tion of running into verse, even at the risk of endangering their prosaic 
task. We need only remember another celebrated author of VArttikas, 
KtimArila, who writes alternately in Sloka aud prose. It might seem 
more remarkable that Patanjali should write in verse and comment 
upon this himself; but Mddhava affords an analogous instance in his 
Jaiminiya-nj Aj a-mAl&-vistAra ; Viswanotha-Paimhanana wrote a com¬ 
mentary in prose, the SiddhAntamuktAvali, on his metrical exposition 
of the Vaiseshika Philosophy, the BhAshApariclichheda; Daivajnarama 
explained in prose his versified Muhurtachintamani; Vardhamana did 
the same with liis Ganaratoamahodadhi; and many more instances 
could be adduced to show that there is nothing striking, or even 
remarkable, iu the assumption that Patanjali composed grammatical 
verses and commented on them iu prose 119 


AUTHORS OF THE KARIKaS WITH IMPERFECT COMMENT 

IN THE MAHABHASHYA OF PATANJALI. 

After the foregoing observations, the authorship of those KArikas 
which, apparently, form a third category, can create no difficulty so 
far as Katyayana is concerned. They were neither written by him 
nor before his time. The manner in which Patanjali comments on them’ 
and their very contents, show that they cannot be assimilated to 
KAty Ay ana’s Karikas, which, as I mentioned before, are dealt with 
by him in the same manner as the VArttikas in prose. There is either 

m Fop instance, the Pfininiya-Siksh* and the Rik-Prdtisakliya. 


A valuable contribution to these instances by Dr. Fit e-Ed tear d Hall. 

h ' 1 7 ow ® to the f k l ndne8s <>f «r. FUz-Edward Hall an extract from I,is « Contri¬ 
bution towards an Index to the Bibliography of the Indian Phil™* i‘ , * „ 

which mentions besides Viswanatha-PaLbUna, e^ontntho^s 
works inverse and commented on them iu prose Aq thi* twelse 

grounds, of considerable interest, l will with Hr Hall's r»A* • • L 8 ' OI ? ofcker 

arrival in Europe of his important work, and here subjoin tbeTuTstance of his 
com,nun,cation. He names in it, besides the author of the Bhaska-parlchehheda -1 
Jn/ardja-Dihsluta, who wrote the Tarka-kasikS (on the Vaiseshika) inverse and 
a commentary on it in prose, the Tarka-roanjari; 2. Vidyaranydchdrua the 
author of the VedfintSdhikaraya-mdia (in verse) and a prose exposition in orspLod 

Im i vTT OI „ A ™ nta ™«**rl*V° <?>, ",o author of the Siddhantamukul 

nradiDiki • s 7:1l T ■’ ? aUth ° r ° f the SachchidSnandAnubhava- 

5 * La ** hmadhar i'- Kavi ’ who ^roto the Adwaita-makaranda • 6 

itrtSSSTw *. he Atmabodha is ascribed, and likewise a comment on’ 

it, entitled Ajn&nabodhim ; 7. 8<infcarrimx>icla, the author of the AtmapurSna and 

XT, 1 ;/ 4 ' the Atmapurana-dipika ; 8. Appayya- tt.ftshifu, the author if the 

and the Brahn > at arkastavavivarana; 9. 10. ValUibluiehdrm the 
X ' L 8 Busbtlpravkharaaryfldibhoda and a Viva ana on it' and Hkewise of 

antbor ^SWdhW dh aVH nd ? ViVriU on “ * «• *«"*££££the 

PrakiUa of it (a “ abridgemenfc of . the Siddh&ntalesa and a 

commentary on it wh ° wrofce fchc Atharvanarihasya and a 

ftrSt) treat °" the Vcdfinta ; thoir 
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scarcely any comment on the Karikas of tin's class, or Ills comment 
assumes more the nature of a general exposition, which is intended to 
work out the sense of the Karika, but not to give, at the same time, 
a gloss, m the usual sense of this word. 180 In short, a comparison of 
these K4rikas with those of the two other classes, must lead to the 
conclusion that, in reality, they are no separate class, but belong either 
to one or the other. They are partly Patanjali’s own argument^ 
expressed in verse and amplified in prose, or the composition of that^ 
" other ” grammarian whom we have encountered before. There are 
indeed, two of these Karikas which are distinctly ascribed by Patanjali 
to this grammarian, and a third which quotes Katyayana, and cannot 
therefore belong to this author of the Virttikas. 1 * 1 


110 Thus the two half verses of a Kfirikfi to I. I, 38 (omitted in the Calc, ed.), are 
interrupted and accompanied by a brief remark, as will appear from the following 

quotation (ed. Ballantyne, p. 492) : $ 

(first half verse) || I 5?T ^ || 

^ ST?*? ^ TI3 (second half verse) 

—The Bhashya on the first two half verses 
of the Kfirika to III. 1, 123 [which are left uninterrupted), merely consists of the 
words: fei-cflrl ; on the following portion, 

of the instances : 1 I I | ; on fifrfty 

instances U3* I t and the like on the last half verse.—The comment 

on the Kfirika to IV. 2, 13 runs thus I 5f 

I 3>THT^T —The whole Bhashya on the 

Kfirikfis to VI. 4, 120, is the following ; on the first half verse • 

I I 9J5fcj[T ; and on the rest, which is given without any interrup¬ 
tion : SlRteft -S®T fefoRRl.-The Karikfi to VI. 4, 149, which also is given entire— 




up to rTOT, which is preceded only by the word -is followed by these 

words ^ —The Bhfishya on the whole continuous first Kfirikfi 

to VIII. 8, 45, consists of these words : I 5| Sgyife j 

; on the 

first half of the second, the Bhfishya runs : if ^TT^f I 

srftr: 5*fcftfrT ; on the uninterrupted second half and first half of the third Kfirika ; 

5f I ftp 3>l«r \ 

sfir *T ITjftfo I q^JTOpf^lfrr ; on the second half of the third 

Karikfi : STlfo 35#I'!44IMI& | J 

fourth Kfirikft, etc. 

111 The Kfirikfis to 1.1, P8 ; VI. 4, 149 ; and VIII. 8, 46, belong, in all probability* 
to Patanjali, and those to III. 1, 128 ; 2, 118. 128 (Kar. 3) ; IV. 2, 13 ; and VI. 4,120, 

to the “other ” grammarians. The Kfirikfi to III. 1, 128, is distinctly introduced by 

• * * . . ^ ‘ • 

Patanjali with the words 9NTjT 911?.-The tbiTd Kfirikfi to III. 2, 128, whichJbdS A®. 

other comment than the words f|4WWfi * T n$frl , is thus introduced hX 
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RARIBHASHaS.—DEFINITION OP THE WORD ITS DIFFERENCE 

FROM 6ANJNA. 

4 

Another and very important class of grammatical writings fre¬ 
quently adverted to in the Mah&bh&shya is familiar to Hindu gram¬ 
marians under the name of Paribhashas. They do-not amend and criticize, 
but teach the proper application of, the rules of Panini. While the 
Sanjna-rules explain the technical terras of his work, the Paribhashas 
explain the general principles, according to which the Sutras are to be* 
applied. Thus, when Panini or other grammarians teach the meaning 
of the terras Onna t Vriddhi, Upasarga , Gati , Dwandiua , etc, the rules 
devoted to this purpose are Sanjna-rules ; but when Panini says, “ If a 
grammatical element in the Sutras has the mute letter m, this anuban- 
dha indicates that such an element has to be added after the last vowel 
of the radical or base with which it is to be joinedor if he states, 
“The sixth case in a Sutra means that, instead of that, which is 
expressed by this case, something else, enjoined by the Sutra, is to be 
substituted,”—such rules are Paribhasha-rules.' 9 9 

DEFINITION OF PARIBHASHA AS GIVEN BY THE PURUSHOTTAMA- 

VRITTI-TiKA AND VAIDYANaTHA. 

A Paribhasha contains either a special mark, which enables the 
iTeader to recognise at once the Sutra to which it refers, or it is deliver¬ 
ed without such a criterion. In the latter case, it is matter of discrimi¬ 
nation to see whether it applies unconditionally or conditionally to a 
given Sutra. In explaining, for instance (I. I, 3), that “whenever Gun a 
or Vriddhi is the subject of a rule, these terms are used in reference to 
the vowels t, ?, w, it, ri , r2, and Iri only,” P&nini, by these technical 
terms, gives us the power of distinguishing at first sight, as it were, the 
Sutras affected by this Paribhasha. But when he says (I. 1, 54), “If a 
rule is given in reference to something which follows, it concerns 


gather with the two preceding and the two following verses : 9TTg: I S f fe 

I STp? \ *T etc. Compare note 107.—The 

first K&rik& to III. 2, 118, explicitly refers to Katy&yana, in quoting his second 
V&rtika to this Sflfcra. 

1M Compare I. 1, 1. 2. etc., and other SOtras marked in the edition ^STTO^rj; 

and 1. 1, 47. 49. and other Sfitras marked there But the Calcutta 

editors have failed in accnracy, also, in this respect. Thus the rule I. 1, 21, 
q, is marked by them as an but Patanjali calls it distinctly 

$ or I, l, 69, ■dlUc^q:, has their mark but is called 

by Katy&yana himself a Paribh&shi (ed. Ballantyne, p. 763); or I. 1. 72, zfcr 

is marked by them hut Patanjali likewise calls it a Paribh&shd (od. 

Ballantyne, p. 872): qftwq*h: fflTOWO^f : 

•wIRl ^ i q ftqmi xfaw f?r i & ** sr vrftwrfe 

6tO* 

u 
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PAHIBHaSHaS mentioned by patanjali. 


merely the beginning of such a following element,” it is for the reader 
to judge whether this Paribhashd prevails unconditionally at, and is an 
essential part of, for instance, rule VII. 2, 83, or not. Again, when a 
Paribhashd (I. 4, 2) teaches that “If two rules connected with one 
another, but of a different purport, apparently apply to the same case, 
the later rule only is valid,” it is left to his judgment to decide whether 
it may be applicable or not to rule VII. 3,103, for instance. 195 


VAIDYANaTHA’S distinction between paribhashas founded^ 
ON jnapaka, and paribhashas FOUNDED ON NYaYA. v 

The Paribhashas, however, which are to be the subject of the 
following remarks, are not those given by Panini himself : they are the 
Paribhashas met with in the Great Commentary of Patanjali, and have 
been defined by Vaidyandtha , surnamed Pdijagunda, in his gloss on the 
Paribhdshendusekhara of Ndgojibhatta , surnamed the Upddhydya, as 
“axioms (the existence and authority of) which are established bv 
certain Sutras of Panini, and axioms (the existence and authority of) 
which are established by the method that governs other works, but is 
applicable to Panini also.” Each of these categories has been taught, 
as they state, by “older grammarians, in the shape of Sutras*” the 
former however, Vaidyanatha observes, prevail in number and authority 
over the latter. In other words, these Paribhashas are, according to 
the grammarians quoted, special axioms referring to Panini exclusively 
and general axioms which avail for his Grammar as well as for other 
works. The “certain” Sutras of Panini which indicate that such 
Paribhashas are in existence and are required for a proper application 
of the rules, are called Jndpaha , and the method of other authors which 
indicates that those Paribhashas are applicable as well to them as to 
Panini, bear the name of Nyaya.'** We shall see, however, that this 


113 Purushottama-vritt t-f iUd on Panini, I. 1, 3 : qft ^ 

1ST su ^ ftwj^sih^T q i qi %^rrmiT# (Ms. e.i.h no. 224 

°sn^) *Kqgaq3 ST I qT aqgsq^ OTRT I 

qf fqni f%f^q?qqra q I qqr I «TT$: q refrfa (I. 1, 54) | sf 
(MS. *) % aft^T tom <■VII. 2, 88) qq3# | ftf^q^TT I 

qifirfq (I. 4 » 2 ) fqf^TTtr qj^qqsqi^qfo (comp. VII. 3,103) fe frqfcl q ft 3 

(MS. WTOftfe. The explanation of the Kasika—which in general 

is much more lucid, and on the whole not more extensive than the compiled gloss of 
the Calcutta edition—runs thus on the word (I. 4, 2) ;f^h^T | qsj 

l%4 Paribhdshendusekhara, in the introduction : qMfefcWH T 

^fW^nqi^rf^ qT*qqr% 31ft 

iqi<PJiq*3. Paribhdshendusekhara-Kasikd of Vaidyanfitha on these words ; | 

$-4i 1 qferrRr 1 «iq 1 9%^ 1 

qiMNlfc I OTT q qwftrowfq a^^RdWf I 
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paribhAshAs founded on nyAya. 

definition, to be correct, will have to be modified ; aud I may meution, 
besides, that older commentators, Kaiyyata, for instance, merely speak 
of Paribh&sh&s and Nyayas, not of ParibliAshas founded on Nyayas; 
while the author of the Paribhashendusekhara himself frequently gives 
the name of NyAya to those Paribhashas which, according to his 
introductory words, are such as are founded on Nyaya. 185 

(MS. E.I.H. No. 490 : S^To) 

(comp. II. 2, 34, v. 3) { I 

etc. 


On the difficulty which these terms have caused to the native grammarians. 
Uncritical state of the Calcutta edition of Panini on this point. 

18# The LaghuparibhdsMvritti is therefore divided into a gloss on what we may 
call the Paribh&sh&s proper and a gloss on the t^ffzpgisrtf Cff^HPVT* which comprise 

twenty-eight axioms. This distinction is somewhat obscured in the Paribhd - 
shendusekhara, where both categories are mentioned in the introduction (corap. 
the preceding note), but afterwards treated promiscuously. The Calcutta 
edition has, in most instances, correctly appended the Paribhishd to the Siltra 

which is its Jntipaka : thus the P. srefof which is required for 

the proper application of, e.g. t the Sfitra VI. 4, 180 ; VII. 2, 101, etc., is correctly ap¬ 
pended in this edition to the Jnapaku-Sdtra I. 1, 49; the P. 

which applies e.g. to VI. 4, 127, to the Jnapaka I. 1, 55 ; the P. 

which applies e.g. to VI, 4, 105 combined with VII. 1, 35, to the 
Jndpaka I. 4, 2, and so on. Sometimes, however, the editors have appended the Pa- 
ribhfish& to the Sfitra for the interpretation of which it is required, but not to the 

Jndpaka rule where it ought to have been placed ; e.g. the 


applies to I. 3, 12, but its Jndpaka is I. 3, 43; or the P. 
is required for the proper interpretation of 1.1 20 ; VI. 1, 45, etc., but its Jndpaka is 
III. 4, 19 etc. In some instances the authorities named differ as to the Jndpaka of a 

ParibhftshS; thus the P. is indicated according to the 

Paribhashendusekhara which invokes the authority of Patanjali by the Jndpaka 
I. 1, 72 ; according to the Laghuparibhdshdvritti , by the Jndpaka I. 1, 34 ; the Calc. 

editors have placed it under I. 1, 68.-The P. is indicated, 

according to the first named work, by the Jndpaka VI. 4, 59, according to the second, 
by the Jndpaka I. 8, 18; the editors have appended it to VIII. 2, 48, which Sfttra, 
however, merely illustrates Its applicability. Many other instances of this kind 
might be alleged in order to show that the matter is one of great difficulty to the 
Hindu grammarians themselves, and that in this respect, also, much scope is left 
fora future conscientious editor of P&nini. That the Paribh&sh&s are not met 
with at the end of Patanjali’s Bhfishya to a SQtra, requires no further observation 
after the statement of note 109 ; for they are an essential portion of the arguments 


of Ms discussion.—The term is applied six times to ParibhSshfts by the Calcutta 

editors (iH*., at the 8fitras I. 1, 23. 42.47 ; twice II. 1,1 ; III. I, 12); but if they follow¬ 
ed the Paribh fish4 collections quoted, they ought to have marked in a similar manner 
several axioms which are given by them simply as Paribhash&s. At all events, 

they ought not to have called the same axiom Nydya at III. 1,12, and 

Paribhdshd, at VI. 1,71 • and since they repeated it in order to show its application, 
they might have mentioned it also at VI. 1, 185, where it likewise occurs in the 
commentary of Patanjali, 
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PARIBHaSHaS anterior TO THE VARTTIKAS OP KATYAYANA. 

PARIBHASHaS WHICH ARE ANTERIOR TO THE vARTTIKAS OF 

KATYAYANA. 

In now adverting to the chronological relation in which these 
axioms stand to Panini and Katyayana, we are, in the first place, en¬ 
abled to decide that ParibhAshas of this kind must have existed before 
the Varttikas of Katyayana, for the latter quotes such ParibhAshas in 
his Varttikas. 18C Another question, however, is, whether those Pari- 
b hash as which existed before Katyayana existed also before Panini, 
and whether we should be justified in looking upon the ParibhAshas* 
collected in the Paribhashendu^ekhara, the ParibhAshAsangraha, 
and similar works, as the original Paribhdshas to the Sfitras of PAqini.’ 
If we believed Vaidyanatha’s definition of the two categories of 
ParibbAshAs, and of the distinction he establishes between Jnapaka 
and Nyaya , as just mentioned, it would become very probable that 
the Paribhashas were composed after the Grammar of PAnini, and 
by another grammarian than Panini, since there is no evidence to show 
that he wrote other Paribhashas than those which are embodied in his 
own Sutras ; and if we assumed that the collections of ParibbAshAs made 
and commented upon by Nagojibhatta, Siradeva, and others, are the 
original collections, there would be a certainty that the 14 older gram¬ 
marians,” whom the former quotes as his authority, did not precede 
PAnini, for one, or perhaps two, of these axioms, mentioned in each of 
these collections , distinctly refer to him. 1 *’ 

NONE OP THE PARIBHASHA COLLECTIONS IN EXISTENCE IS 
THE ORIGINAL COLLECTION OP PARIBHASHAS. 


There are, however, reasons which must induce us to doubt the 
originality of the ParibbAshAs contained in these collections, and to 
doubt too the strict correctness of Vaidyanatha’s definition In the first 
place, because these collections, each of which appears to be entitled to 
equal authority, differ in the number, and even in the wording, of the 
ParibbAshAs which they contain, though they coincide In giving all those 

i»« a Vfirfctiba to I. 1, 05, which has disappeared in the Calcutta edition, says: 

5^1 • its last words 

etc., are a Paribhfishfi, as results from the BhSsbya on this Vfirttika: 

soft r i i i s mvqrafaEi? . 

Compare also a similar instance, in note 187. 

w The Paribhfish& to IV. 1, 82 ; and the P. to VE 1.1, 

which is perhaps, fonnded on the Sfltra VIII. 2,1 ; but as the e;jc- 

preKsion^cil&A* ne ®d nofc h® a quotation from PAnini, it would not be safe to 
founA a conclusion on it with the same certainty as on the word tffftpfcin. For 
thi» reason I do not lay stress on another Paribh&s&hS which occurs in the Parihhd- 
ihtirlhasangrahavy&khydchandrikG and the Lagliuparibhdahdvritti, and is fonnded on 

VII. 4, 2. ^SsnRtaf (its wording in the Laghup. *T 

qqfftmis erroneous* Compare note 182.) 


PARIBHaSHaS OF PATANJALI. 85 

Paribh&shas which especially concern us here. 139 It is not probable, 
therefore, that the original collection of Paribh&shas was any of those 
now preserved in manuscript But there is more ground to confirm this 
doubt. The Paribhclshendusekhara states, in its introduction, that it is 
going to explain “ the axioms explicitly mentioned by the older gram¬ 
marians.. .and recorded in the Bhdshyaand the Vdrttikas whereupon 
Vaidyan&tha comments : “ The older grammarians ’ are ladra and so on ; 

‘explicitly mentioned’ means read in the shape of Sutras ;.‘in the 

Bhashya’ says the author of the Paribashendusekhara, because it is not 
his intention to explain the Paribhashas which are embodied in Panini’s 
Sutras, and because some of those mentioned by the older grammarians 
carry no authority with them.” 120 

PARIBHASHAS COMPOSED BY PATANJALI. 

Now, if we compare the Paribh&shas collected in the last-named 
work, and in the other works devoted to the same purpose, with the 
Great Commentary itself, we find that they frequently call that a 
Paribhasha which is not a quotation made by Patanjali from authorities 
which preceded him, but simply a portion of his own argument. No 
doubt, when this great critic considered himself justified in laying down 
general principles, according to which certain Sfitras are to be inter¬ 
preted or applied, such axioms of his are to all intents and purposes 
Paribhas&s, but they are Paribhashas of his, not of the authorities who 
preceded him. 130 And this distinction we must draw in order to judge 


lw The number of Paribluish&s in the Paribhdshendusekhara is 108; it may, bow- 
over, be given as 112, as several P. are contracted into one ; In the Paribhdshdvritti 
of S/YadPW it is i80 ; in the L^ghnparibhishdvritti and the Paribhdshdrthasangra- 
havydkhydchandrikd there are 108 Paribhfisb&s proper and 28 nynyamdUfk P., some of 
the latter being included in the* 108 of the first named work. Another collection, 
which does not mention the name of the compiler, but bears the title of Pd-iininuitd 
nttgnmini Paribhdshd , has 128 Paribha9h&s. Each of these collections has some 
Paribhfishfis which are not named in several of the others. 

1,0 See note 124. 

190 I mentioned in note 109 that the absence or presence in the Bhfishya of the 
quotational word affords no criterion in the case of the metrical Kdrikds. It Is 
necessary to state now that this word is always met with when a Paribhfishfi Is 
quoted by Patanjali, and its absence is therefore a safe mark that a general axiom 
which occurs in his commentary is one of his own creation. A few instances chosen 
from the first chapters of the Mah&bhfishya will make good this assertion. We read 

in the Bhfishya on 1.1, 20 (p. 895, ed. Ballantyne): | 

(the former of these P. is 

omitted in the Calc, ed.); or at I. 1, 49 (p. 565) 


etc.; or at 1.1,65 (p. 008) I H M d-y ; or at 1. 1, 

15 (p. 877) q# affc* • or at i. 2 . es aa gi TO q mi4 : 

sraf 9raft (not as in the Calc, ed.); or at I. 4, 2 

atajqqw* sqqft i when in 


the latter three instances the word indicates that the preceding words are a 
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paribhashas composed by patanjali. 




\ hetiiei Patanjali originated an axiom merely for the purpose of defend- 
1 ° 01 whetller tlle Siitta in question is bond fide entitled to the 

benefit of such a general rule, since it is certain that several of these 
axioms were invented at later periods, either to palliate the shortcom- 
mgs of Paiiiui, or to make his rules so conveniently elastic as to extend 
Irom the tune at which he lived down to a period of linguistic develop¬ 
ment, w Inch could not but find them defective in many respects. 181 

There is a material difference, therefore, between the Paribhashas 
contained in these collections, when taken as a whole, and the Pari¬ 
bhashas quoted by Patanjali ; and no conclusion becomes safe until we 
know which Paribhashas are quotations made by Katyayana and Patan¬ 
jali, and which belong to their authorship, or even to other and later 
works. It suffices for our present purpose to add, that neither the 
^first Paribh&slia. already mentioned, which distinctly refers to P&nini, 
nor the second, is a Paribliaslia quoted by Patanjali or Katy&yana. 151 


o o 


ParibhfishA, while in the first three instances the term itself is added, and 
afterwards. On the other hand, when we read at 1.1,,27 (p. 442;: ,. 4 ^ 

I % 5 s§cftf T I RSTOT I fcsqmwiWf etc.; or in the 

BbAshya on the same Sfitra (p. 448): s* 

the words and are undoubtedly Pataujali’s own; and 

it may, in passing, bo observed that the ParibhAshendu*ekhara and the Calc. ed. 
have omitted the word ft in giving these words as ParibhAshas. Or when the 

BhAshya on the VArttika (omitted in 

the Calc, ed.), to II. 3, 46, says : ...^STFT^T *T>SR»r 1 ^fTOT^- 

etc., the word 

are clearly a portion of Patanjali’s general argument, and do not contain 
Paribhashfis of older grammarians.—These instances will illustrate the uncritical 
condition of the actual collections of ParibhAshAs. Some of these Paribh fish As, 
moreover, are nothing else than VArttikas of KAfcyfiyana forming part of the discussion 
of the latter ; they, too, are therefore not the oldest Paribh Ashas, since, as we have 
seen above (note 126), KAtyAyana quotes a Paribh Asha which must have preceded 
his VArttikas. Such ParibhAshA-VArttikas, which are commented upon by Patanjali in 
the same manner as the VArttikas—while he generally contents himself with merely 

quoting a ParibhAshA rule—are, for instance, the P. to I. 1, 68 

; or to I. 1, 72 : or tb. 

^ ; or j grrg«n:, etc. Other Paribh Ash As of the Paribhfi- 

shendu^ekhara, etc., do not even represent the words of Patanjali, but merely the 
meaning of his general arguments ; e.g., the P. given at I. 2, 9, 

the representative of the following words of the BhAshya: $d«lR OTHT 

| q fWT I , 53T ^ etc. ; and other Paribh£shAs» 

again, so far as I was able to ascertain, do not occur at all in the BhAshya; e.g n to® 

P. at I. 1, 62. 03; II. 3, 40 (par. 2), etc. 

131 Such Paribh&shAs are e.g. t at VI. 2. 197, and the nine 

P. mentioned at III. I, 79, by the Calcutta editors. 

m The ParibhAshA i» mentioned in Kaiyya£a’0 glop® op 
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TEE OLDEST PARIBHASHAS ARE ANTERIOR TO THE GRAMMAR 

OP pAiyiNi. 

We are left, then, free to judge of the relative age of these axioms 
entirely from their contents, to weigh the probabilities which decide 
whether they could all have been written after Panini or not. 
These probabilities strongly tend in favour of the latter alternative. 
For, however, many of these old Paribhashas may have been additions 
made after Panini’s, though before Patanjali’s, time, we still shall 
have to admit that without a great number of them, a proper appli¬ 
cation of his rules is absolutely impossible. Without them, many 
rules would become open to equivocations and doubts, nay, to such 
seiious objections, that it is hardly possible to conceive a gram¬ 
marian of the mould of P&nini handing his work to his contempor¬ 
aries in a condition so needlessly precarious, and so little creditable 
to his skill. 1 ’ 3 Nevertheless, if he had delivered his grammar entirely 

the Bh&shya to IV. 1, 82, but not by Patanjali. The P. \ Bt [ u my 

opinion, a portion of Patanjali’s own argument, when commenting on the 10th 
VArttika (of the Calcutta edition), to VIII. 1, l, as results from the following 

quotation :. qwgRp* I I 

^ ***** (?) if fawifot | 

etc. The same remark applies to the third Paribhasha mentioned in note 127 • for the 
passage of the Bhashya to VII. 4, 2, whence this Paribhasha is taken, run^ thus: 

I ^rf «r i ={TTq% q^M^r 

5f * rRT SfrJrSq etc. 

133 Two instances will suffice to illustrate this character of what I consider to 
be the oldest ParibhAshAs. In the rule III. 1 , 94, Panini teaches that if, in his chap- 
ter on kfit-affixes, a subsequent rule supersedes a preceding rule, either of the Kind 

S^r«iri°!i ,ed f by | 8aC ?. rUl m may . ^ at wil! 6m t> l °y e * ^ the formation of a kWi¬ 
den vative, except when the affix enjoined is used exclusively in the feminine gender 

n u 6 P f® c ® ding and subsequent rules areof the same form. Thus 
the Sdtra III, 1, 183, teaches that nouns denoting the agent are formed with the 

affixes yuwl ( ~"afc») and trich{=tri). Again, Sdtra III. 1, 135, says that from kship 
and other radicals there named, such derivatives are formed with the affix ha (=,<) • 
hence, according to the ParibhAshA-rule 111. 1, 94, the nouns of agent formed of kship 
may be kahipa, or kshepa or ksheptpi, since none of these affixes is used exclusively 
in the feminine geDder, and none has the same form as the two remaining ones. But 
when PAriini rules, in III. 2, 8, that from da a derivative may be formed -da (as latter 
part of compounds like go-da, etc.), and, in III. 8, 12, a derivative -ddxja (as latter part 
of such compounds as yo-dAtja, etc.) it would become doubtful whether there bo an 
option also in these instances, since the technical affix of the form -da is ka, and of 
the form - ddya, ay, and sioce it is not clear whether ka and ay could be considered 
os affixes of a different form, or—on account of their representing the real affix a 
though with a different influence on the radical—as affixes of the same form This 
doubt is not solved by Pfinini himself, but by a Paribhasbd quoted by Patanjali, 

which says: " dissimilarity (of the affixes) is not produced by 

anubatid/wa.’’ And PA»ioi must have supposed that his readers were ac¬ 
quainted with this ParlbhAshA : for otherwise, as an accurate writer, he could not— 
in the Sutra HI. 1, 189—have treated- without anv ftipfh/xi* awnlgnofin. _ 
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^consistency ttolto’SSi’ W6 StiU be free to a88Ume ’ without 
consistency tbat in doing so, he meant to leave to the acumen of 

his mmS r f ta8 « ? eliciting these & eneral Principles from 

wh^h b evidence that he has given Psiibhashit-rules,-axioms 

with^h 'Wl?- T re [ mportant tllan man y of those which are met 
with in the Mahabhasbya, but not in his work —axioms which admit 

of the same arguments for or against their desirability or their dis¬ 
pensableness in a book of this kind. The omission of these rules, then 
would not be one made on principle; it would assume the nature of a 
serious defect, unless we discovered a motive which would reconcile 
it with the accuracy that characterizes this great grammarian. 

We have proof-and some will be afforded in the sequel-that 
Panini was not the inventor of the grammatical system preserved in 
his work though he improved the system of bis predecessors, and made 

fT.frr 10 ! 1 ' We shall see, moreover, that he availed h?m! 
self of the technical means of the older grammarians, and, in such a 

case, never gave any explanation of those technicalities which must 
have been known to his contemporaries, and, therefore, required no 
remark. If, theu, we supposed that he followed the same course with 
regard to the Paribhasha-rules-and there is no reason why he should 
not-our inference would, of necessity, be that he was compelled to 
give such Paiibhasbas as did not occur in the works of his predecessors 
and were required as special axioms for his own work; but that with¬ 
out exposing himself to the reproach of carelessness, he could omit all 
those Paribhashas which were already in existence, and were available 
as well for the grammar of his predecessors as for his own. 

DEFINITION OF THE TERM JNaPAKA. 


And this conclusion is confirmed by the sense in which the term 
Jnapaka is used in the older commentaries, especially in the Mahabhft- 
shya itself, where by this name are called such rules of Panini as 
“ indicate ” or point to other rules which show how the former rules 
are to be applied properly. In commenting, for instance, on a V&rttika 
to the Sutra I. 1, 23, which defines the technical term sanhhya Patau- 
jali asks, “ how will there be in rules on sanlchyu a correct understand¬ 
ing of this term?” and answers this question in the following manner: 
“ (This understanding) results from the Jnapaka- rule. What is such a 
Jwopa/ra-rule ? When P&nini, in his Sutra V. 1, 23, teaches that bases 
formed with the affix vat, have an additional vowel i before the affix lea 
enjoined in the preceding rule for sanlehyds ,—is this Sutra Y. 1, 23, the 
Jnapaka-rule of sankhyu ? (i.e., does this Sutra indicate that bases 
formed with vat are comprised under the technical name sanhhya ?) No. 

sa ( =«) and tra ( =o) as similar affixes, and exempted them as such from the influ¬ 
ence of the rule III. I, 04.—Or when, in the Sfltra VI. l, 48 (and VII 8, 88), he says 
that the radioal i, before the affix of the causal, becomes dp, his rule (VI 4 S7) on dp 
would be equivocal, since the form dp may represent a simple radioal, too,-unless 
he relied on the familiarity of his reader with the ParibhSshS, which states: 

‘(if there is a doubt) whether a secondary or a.primi¬ 
tive-form (be meant), the primitive form (has the precedence).” 

• • •- — * - 4 * / * • r * ■ * * v 
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SO 

For the term Jiiapaka concerns the application of a rule (/.<?., this term 
is not used of a Sutra when its application is prohibited; the Sutras V. 
2, 51, and 52, for instance, as Kaiyyata observes, are Jnapalcas of the 
Sutra on sanhhya ). 154 

^Hence, though a rule may stand in relation to another rule, it is 
~^aot its Jnapalca unless it indicate its real purpose 15 and, as Patanjali 
expressly and repeatedly states, a rule lias the character of a Jiiapaka 
only when it is given iu reference to a rule already previously estab¬ 
lished, and when its sense becomes completed by it. Thus the Sutra 
III. 2, 97, says Patanjali, is no Jiiapaka of the Guna-rule I. 1, 3, since 
the former rule does not become completed through the contents of 
the latter. Or, the Sutra VII. 2, 103 is not a Jnapalca of the rule VII. 
2, 102, since its object would not be accomplished by the contents of 
this latter rule, though the words concerned by both rules are comprised 
under the term sarvanamanJ 16 In consequence, a Jnapalca rule cannot, 
precede, but must come after the rule which is indicated by it. 


184 Varttika to I. 1, 23 (om. in the Calc. ed.; p. 132 ed. Ballantyne) : 

Patanjali : OTHTOffc I 

i i i (v. i, 23) sr??ttot 

•v. 

^T(comp. V.l,22)g^Trf^ *TT% I «T^T^ I I 

— Kaiyija{a: I STTtT" 

drilM^d ^H n ^ T H t (V. 2, D2) (V. 2, 51) 

sftwa m TTO Nagojibhatta explains :. 

^Hd'tafoflv 1—Tliis instance will suffice to illustrate the use of the 

word /napaka, which is of constant occurrence in the BhAshya, and is always 
employed in a similar manner. In order to obviate an objection which might be 

raised by those not familiar with the MahSbhashya against ray rendering 


WldC. u is this SQtra V. 1, 28, ” etc.,—T have to observe that Patanjali when 

quoting a Shtra, often merely mentions its principal word, instead of repeating tho 
words of the Sfttra and adding after them the qaotational word The word gr^T** 


taken from the SQtra e^lR^dr is therefore hero an equivalent of 

v 

Analogous instances will be found in note 136. 

111 Patanjali observes, for instance, in his comment on tho Orst Sivasfitra 
(p. 87 ed. Ballantyne): TO fTFI# Vtt (VHI. 4, 68) 

Eiffel | I etc.; or on tho 

V&rttikato 1.1,56, , he observes (p. 638, od. Ballantyne): 

tow: I i i xiwifc srrertfer i c zcr%**x- 

to i wrwmfRrayfq^ \ \ ^Rr (vm. 2,35) 

siroi <nfar 1 gnyro; i «rfe? i i i 

i i to 4 qroro g rte etc.; and the like in 

other Instances. 



* 3 * Patanjalb in his gloss on the VArttikas to 1.1.8 (od. Ballantyne, p. 248); 
12 
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RELATION BETWEEN JNAPAKA AND PARIBHASHA. 

In now considering the relation which exists between the JnAoakas 
and the Fanbhasha-Sutras,”' we cannot bat perceive that it nowise 

differs from the relation which exists between rules instanced before 

and ordinary rules indicated by these Jnapakas. In the same manner 
as theieare Jnapaka-rules which indicate the purpose of other rules 

f-f a ; e J ^P a ^’ rU ! es which iluiicate the purpose of Paribliasli,4s, and 
all the Paribhashas given by Panini himself, therefore, precede their 

Jnapaka-rules. If, then, as we learn from KatyAyana and Patanjali, 
there existed PanbhAshas which are not contained in PAnini’s grammar 
but which nevertheless are indicated by Jnapakas, which are Sutras of 
Panim, such Paribhashas must, at least in Patanjali’s opinion, have ex¬ 
isted before Panini's work; for otherwise the definition given by the 
Mahabhashya of the term Jnapaka would become inconsistent with 
itself. And since Paribhashas or principles of interpretation cannot be 
conceived without matter to be interpreted according to them, such 
Paribhashas must not only have preceded PAnini, but they must have 
been taught in one or more other grammatical works ; and VaidyanAtha, 
therefore, as I suggested above, cannot be correct in basing his distinc¬ 
tion between Nyaya and Jnapaka on the circumstance that the latter 
refers to Panini exclusively, while the former applies also to other 

works. In all probability the difference is this: that Jnapaka is usedw 
especially of grammatical rules, while Nyaya is a synonym of Paribha-) 
sha, but applies to writing which are not grammatical. 

THE CHARACTER OP THE VARTTIKAS OP KATYaYANA. 


In now summing up the result we have obtained from the previous 
investigation, so far as it bears on our immediate problem, we find that 
the oldest author on record who wrote on Panini was Katyayana, and that 
he was not merely the author of the Varttikas, properly so-called, but 
also of a certain number of Karikas, which, in reality, however, are 
nothing else than an assemblage of single V&rttikas, forming, combined, 
a stanza or a verse. We have seen, too, that Varttikas, which form 
an essential part of the Mahabhashya itself, are of Patanjali’s 
authorship. 


(HI. 2, 97) Jjqfr 

I ; on the last words of the third K&rika to VII. 

2,102: qsr ***cft% i four. * 3ft 

(vii. 2 , tog) est tsr sprrfef i 1 fogf ftfarRwwmifr 



1 A Paribhasha is, on account of this relation, also called 
cororacnt, for instance, to 1.4,14, Patanjali says : 

I I Vfirttika: 

-Patanjali. 

i i srhi 

eto. Compare note 126. 







THE CHARACTER OP THE VaRTTIKAS OF KaTYaYANA. 
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What, then, is the relation of Katyayana to Panini, and of Patan- 
jali to P&nini and to K&tyayana? Is it that of commentators, or is it 
to be defiued otherwise ? 

Professor Muller confers upon Katyayana the title of “editor” 
of P&nini, and says that “ the Great Commentary of Patanjali embraces 
both the Yarttikas of Katyayana and the Sutras of Panini.” 1 * 9 Profes¬ 
sor Weber, on the contrary— who, even in some of his latest writings, 
candidly confesses that he has never read the MahabhAshya, but 
nevertheless, or perhaps for this reason, abounds in conjectures on 
this work, which not only is in existence but within reach,—goes 
so far as to throw doubt on the genuineness of those Sutras 
which are not explained, because they are not explained, in the 
Great Commentary. 139 I fear that neither scholar will find adherents 
for his opinion amongst the pupils of Patanjali and Katyayana. The 
mutual relation of these latter grammarians and their relation to 
Panini is, indeed, implied by the word Varttika . 

,”says Nagojibhatta, “is ( 
>r imperfectly expressed 
"OfeTerbre'&iata com men- / 

tary which explains, but an animadversion which completes. In pro¬ 
posing to himself to write Varttikas on Panini, Katyayana did not mean 
to justify and to defend the rules of Panini, but to And fault with 
them; and whoever has gone through his work must avow that he 
has done so to his heart’s content. He will even have to admit that 
Katyayana has frequently faijed in justice to Panini,by twisting the 
words of the Sutras into a sense which they need not have, or by 
upbraiding Panini with failings he was not guilty of. On this score he is 
not unfrequently rebuked by Patanjali, who on such occasions severely 
rates him. for his ungenerous treatment of Panini, and, as we have seen 
in an instance above (p. 37), proves to him that he himself is wanting in 
proficiency, not PAnini. KAtyayana, in short, does not leave the impresj 
sion of an admirer or friend of Panini, but that of an antagonist,—of tenj/ 

1,9 Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 853 and 243. 

A fantustical conjecture of Professor Weber on the M uhabluishya, which 

has not become real by dint of repetition. 

lM For instance, in the Indische Stu ien, vol., IV., p. 78 : “ Die PKxfis kommen in 
dera fochol. zu Panini (IV. 1, 05 ; 2, U2) vor (ob, aus dem Mah&bhfishya ?) ; " or in a 
note to the same vol,, p. 168, when referring to the SOtra VI. 2, 142 of Panini, he 
Observes : “ Allerdings : bhdshye tu >m uyOkshyutum , also unsicher, ob ihra gehorlg. 
[“Also"—, on what basis does this conclusion rest? “ Unsicher ,for whom?] 
The same confession and tho same conjecture occur, indeed, so often in Professor 
Weber's multifarious writings, that it becomes a matter of psychological curiosity 
to see how an author, apparently much cencernod about a certain subject, instead of 
acquiring the necessary information—which in the present case could not have 
caused any great difficulty,—or of consulting at least some one who might have 
allayed his disquietude, constantly displays before the public his feelings and theo¬ 
ries, whereas, by dint of a stereotyped repetition of tho same words, he must convey 
to a confiding reader the impression that there may be some foundation, at least, for 
bis would-be critical surmise. 

140 Nflgojibha^a on Kalyya^a to the first Varttika (of the Calc, ed.) of I. 1, 1 (ed. 
ftallantyne, p. 218): qpftfafoft | iqSr 


“The c haracteristic feature of a VArt tika 
critici sm in regard to tUat-flihiclv is omitt 
in a Sutra. 


» no 


A Varttika of Katyayana is 
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THE MAHaBHa8SYA OP PATANJALI, 

too, of an unfair antagonist. In consequence, bis remarks are attached 

to those Sutras alone which are open to the censure of abstruseness 

or ambiguity, and the contents of which were liable to being completed 

or modified : he is silent on those which do not admit of criticism 
or rebuke. 

THE CHARACTER OP THE MAHaBHASHYA. ITS RELATION TO 

KaTYaYANA AND TO PaNINI. 

The position of Patanjali is analogous, though not identical. Far 
from being a commentator on Panini, he also could more properly be 

called am-author.of VArttikas. But as he has two predecessors to deal 

with, instead of one,—and two predecessors, too, one of whom is an 
adveisary of the other, his Great Commentary undergoes, of necessity, 
he influence of the double task he has to perform, now of criticising 
; Panini and then of animadverting upon Katyayana. Therefore, in order 
to show where he coincided with, or where he differed from, the 
criticisms of Katyayana, he had to write a comment on the Varttikas 
of this latter grammarian ; and thus the MahAbhAshya became not 
only a commentary in the ordinary sense of the word, but also, as the 
case might be, a critical discussion, on the Varttikas of Katyayana) 
while its Ishtis , on the other hand, are original Varttikas on such 
Sutras of Panini as called for his own remarks. 

I have already mentioned that Patanjali often refutes the stric¬ 
tures of Katyayana aud takes the part of Panini; I may now add that, 
in my opinion, and as a few instances hereafter will show, he some-^ 
times overdoes his defence of PAnini, and becomes unjust to Katyayana. 
It is easy, however, to understand the cause of this tendency in 
Patanjali. The spirit of independent thought, combined with the 
groat acumen and consummate scholarship which pervade the work 
of this admirable grammarian —to whom, as far as my knowledge goes, 
only one author of the later literature bears a comparison, I mean 
the MunAnsa philosopher, Kumarila —could not allow him to become 

a mere paraphraser of another’s words. An author like Patanjali 
can only comment on the condition that, in doing so, he developed his 

own mind, be it as adherent or as antagonist. And since KAtyAyana 
had left but little chance for a successor to discover many more 
blemishes in the Grammar of Panini than he had pointed out, an active 
and critical mind like that of Patanjali would find more scope and more 
satisfaction in contending with Katyayana than in completing PAqini; 
and thus, I hold, we may explain his proneness to weaken even those 
censures of KatyAyana which we should see reason to approve, did 
we not discover in favour of Panini arguments which will appear 
hereafter, but which were foreign to Patanjali. 

As little, therefore, as it entered into the purpose of KAtyAyana 
to advert to every Sutra of Panini, did it come within the aim of 
Patanjali to write a commentary on PAnini, and, according to the 
requirements of such a commentary, to explain every rule of tliik 
grammarian. His object being, like that of KAtyAyana, merely 
critical one, Patanjali comments upon the VArttikas of KAtyAyatm H , 
because such a comment of his implies, of necessity, criticisms, either L 


A SUMMARY VIEW OP THE CRITICISMS OP KaTYaYANA. 03 

on P&nini or on K& ty&yana; and, in consequence, no Varttika could 
be left unnoticed by him. Again, independently of Katyayana, he 
writes his trwn VArtfcikas to Sutras not sufficiently or not at all ani¬ 
madverted upon by the latter grammarian, because they, too, are 
criticisms, viz., on PAnini And, like Katyayana, therefore, he passes 
over altogether all those Sutras which are unexceptionable to his 
mind. It is obvious, therefore, that no doubt whatever concerning the 
genuineness of a Sutra of Panini can be justified on the ground alone 
that it has no Bh&sliya of Patanjali; and the unsoundness of such a 
doubt becomes still more obvious when we consider that a great many 
fgfitras of Panini, which have no Varttikas and no Bhashya of Patanjali, 
^nevertheless make their appearance as quotations and as part of 
Patanjali’s argument in his Commentary on other Sutras criticized by 

Katyayana. 

A SUMMARY VIEW OP THE CRITICISMS OP KATYAYANA. 

Now, if we take a summary view of the labours of Katyayana, we 
find that of the 3993 or 3992 Sutras of Panini, more than 1500 offered 
\him the opportunity of showing his superior skill; that his criticisms 
called forth more than 4000 Varttikas, which, at the lowest estimate, 
contain 10,000 special cases comprised in his remarks. 

Having arrived at this point, let us ask—How could India re¬ 
sound with the fame of a work which was so imperfect as to contain 
at least 10,000 inaccuracies, omissions, aud mistakes? Suppose that there 
existed in our days a work of 4000 paragraphs, every second or third 
of which not merely called for an emendation, an addition, and 
corrections, in formal respects, but which, on the whole, compelled 
us to draw the conclusion that there were twice and a half times as 
many blunders in it as it contained matter to be relied upon,— is it 
possible to assume that such a work could create a reputation for its 
author except one which no sensible man would be desirous of? If we 
assumed such a possibility, it could only be on the supposition that 
*Nsuch an author originated the subject be brought before the public, 
and, as an inventor, had a special claim to indulgence and fame; or, 
on the supposition of public ignorance and individual immorality. 

But there is evidence to show that PAnini was not the first 
Hindu grammarian who wrote, nor even the inventor of the technical 
system which has caused so much uneasiness to would-be philologers. 
It is certain, too, that grammar was not, in ancient India, the esoteric 
study of the few; and there is no proof of any kind that PAnini had 
influenced or hired a number of scribes to puff his Grammar and his 
fame. We must needs, therefore, resort to another explanation, if we 
want to reconcile the fact of the Varttikas with the fact of Panini’s 
. reputation, which was so great that supernatural agency was consi¬ 
dered as having assisted him in his work. 

POUR ARGUMENTS TO PROVE THAT PaXINI MUST HAVE 

preceded katyayana. 

This explanation, I hold, can only be derived from the circum¬ 
stance that Panini ai id Katyayana belonged to different periods of 


04 CHRONOLOGICAL RELATION BETWEEN PANINI AND KaTYaYANA. 

Hindu antiquity,- periods separated by such a space of time as was 
sufficient to allow— 

1. Grammatical forms which were current in the time of Panini 
to become obsolete or even incorrect ; 

2. Words to assume meanings which they did not possess at the 
period when he lived ; 

3. Words and meanings of words used by hint to become anti¬ 
quated; and 

4. A literature unhown to him to arise. 

It is on this supposition alone that it seems possible to realise 
Panini’s influence and celebrity ; of course, ou the supposition, too, 
that iu his time lie gave so accurate, so complete, and so learned a 
record of the language he spoke, that his contemporaries, and the 
next ages which succeeded him, could look with admiration on the 
rules he uttered, as if they were founded on revelations from above. 
If he had bungled along, as he must appear to have done, had he 
been a contemporary of Katyayana,—not he, but the author of the 
Varttikas, would have been the inspired Rishi and the reputed father 
of the Vyakarana. It is not necessary to exaggerate this view by 
assuming that Panini was an infallible author, who committed no 
mistakes, omitted no linguistic fact, and gave complete perfection 
to a system already in use : w*e need take no other view of the causes 
of his great success than we should take of those which produce the 
fame of a living man. His work may or may not have been looked 
upon by his contemporaries as having attained the summit of excel¬ 
lency, but, at all events, it must have ascended far beyond mediocrity. 
At its own period it cannot have failed sc*signally, and in so many 
respects, as it would have done if Panini and Katyayana had been 
contemporaries. 

In order fully to substantiate this view, I should have to submit 
a considerable portion of Panini’s Grammar and the Varttikas con¬ 
nected with it, to an investigation which would exceed by far the 
limits prescribed by the present inquiry; and such an investigation 
might, moreover, appear to be superfluous on the present occasion, 
since I shall adduce hereafter arguments of another kind, which will 
add materially to the force of these deductions. Yet the importance 
of this question is so great that I will indicate, at least by a few 
instances, the direction in which, I believe, the facts may be found 
that lead to the conclusions named. 

1. Panini says (I. 2, 6) that the radical indh is hit in lit , which 
words mean that, according to rule VI. 4, 24, the preterit of indh is 
idhe. This radical he treats together with bhtl ; and he does not 
observe—as he always does if such be the case—that his rule concerns 
the Vaidik use of the preterit of indh. Yet K&ty&yana corrects the 
injunction of the Sutra by adding this restriction; and, for reasons 
connected with the latter, goes so far as to declare this Sfltra of 
P&niui to be superfluous. 141 . 



M1 I. 2, 0 : ^.-Varttika ; 
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In rule VII. 1, 25, Panini states that the sarvanamani (which 
word is usually but inaccurately rendered 44 pronuons ”) which 
are formed with the affixes datara , and datama, -moreover, ita.ra , 
anya y and anyatara (Gana to I. 1, 27) form their neuters not in m\ 
but in d, e g., katarad y katamad , amjad , etc.; but he says in a follow ¬ 
ing special rule, that, in the Veda, itara has itaram for its neuter. 
It is obvious, therefore, that he intended to exhaust his subject l>v 
these rules; yet Katyayaua has to state that 44 elcatara forms ehataraiu 
in the Veda as well as in the language of common life.” 14 4 


The letters /r, t, t, p, at the end of a Pada, says Panini (VIIF. 4, 
45) may become g , d,d, 6, before a following nasal, or be changed into 
the nasal of tlieir class. Katyayana adds: 44 If, however, the follow¬ 
ing nasal is part of an affix, these letters must always become the 
nasal of their class, in the language of common life. 1 ' 14 3 

Now I have chosen these instances from the sphere of conju¬ 
gation, decledsion, and phonetic laws, simply because they at once 
suggest the question whether Panini knew as much grammar as 
we should fairly expect from a beginner, who had studied Sanskrit for 
a few months. Is it probable or not, that he was proficient enough to 
form the preterite of the common radical indh , 44 to kindle,” the nomina¬ 
tive of the neuter of ehatara , 44 one of two,”- a word which, moreover' 
is the subject of one of his special rules (V. 3, 94) ? and was he really 
so ignorant as not to be able to combine vdk or twalc , with the common 
affix maya into vahgmaya or twangmaya , though a phonetic influence 
of the affix maya on the base hiranya is adverted to in his rule VI. 4 
174 ? Or is it more plausible to assume that idhe and ekatarad were 
forms current in his time, though no longer current and correct when 
K&tyayana wrote ; and that when Panini lived, vcigmaya or twagmaya 
were as legitimate as vcingmaya or twangmaya ? That Katyayana’s 
stricture may be as much open to censure as the rule of Panini, unless 
we, in fairness, gave it the benefit of a similar argument, is proved by 
the words kalcudmat , kahudmin and garutmat , which 44 in the (classical) 
language of common life” are quite correct, but would have been incor¬ 
rect according to the Varttika, if they had been used in such language 
at the time when it was composed. 15 4 


truffle i srwri i 

(The Calcutta editors have on this occasion mistaken K&tyayana’s Vdrttika for 
Patanjail's Bhdshya). 

VII. 1, 26: Vdrttika: 


VIII.4, 45:.*fr Varttika : ^ sypfofe 7m 

WTO?* Bhdshya: z rft <TSI* V?mqT fac q fefd 


l4< Ifc ,8 no + Permitted to ddducc also for this word ought to bo written 

i, for Instance, the commentators of the Amarakosha do write it—WTpiR^, since S 

affix is according to P&nini, V. 2,124: That in 

letter ff Is not an antfbandha. results from I. 8. 8 
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2. Panini says (VI. 1,150), “ the bird (nominative) may be vishkira 
or vihira ” (either of which means any eatable bird but a cock). This 
rule is thus modified by Katyayana : 44 the form may be vishkira or vihira 
it the sense of the word is ‘ bird ’" (locative). Patanjali, it is true, sides 
with Panini. The Varttika, he says, is irrelevant, since it teaches that 
either form vishkira or vihira , is correct, if the word means “ bird,” 
but that vishkira would be the only legitimate form, if the word has 
any other sense. .Panini, however, he adds, did not mean to affect the 
sense bird ’ by his optional ” or,’’but the irregular form of the deriva¬ 
tive. Nevertheless, it appears to me that both grammarians are 
right, and that Patanjali’s decision is open to doubt. Whenever PAnini 
binds the application of a rule to the condition of a special sense, he 
expresses the latter by a word either in the locative or nominative. If 
he gives the meaning of the word in the locative it does not necessarily 
follow, though it usually happens to be the case, that such a word has 
other meanings, too, which are then excluded from the influence of the 
rule ; but if he expresses the sense of the word in the nominative, he 
seems always to indicate that the word has this sense, and this sense 
only,—that both sense and word, being expressed in the same case, are, 
as it were, congruous. 14c His present rule would therefore imply that 
each form, vishkira or vihira , has no other sense than that of “ bird” ; 
but Katy ay ana’s corrections would mean that both forms are optioual 
in the sense of “ bird,” while iu any other sense both forms represent 
separate words. This fact is borne out by the meanings given in 
Wilson’s Dictionary under each form. 


The word ascharya is rendered by Panini anitya (VI. 1, 147), i.e. y 
“ not permanent, rare.” Katyayana corrects this meaning, in substitut¬ 
ing for it adbhuta y i.c. y “ that which lias not existed before, miraculous, 
wonderful.” On this occasion, too, Patanjali defends Panini, by observ¬ 
ing that this remark might have been spared, for the sense, “ wonder¬ 
ful, miraculous,” is implied by the sense “ rare and he gives instances 
to confirm this view, viz., “ the height of (this) tree is something ‘rare’ 
(or wonderful) ; the blueness of the sky is something ‘ rare ’ (or wonder¬ 
ful) ” ; but I very much doubt whether logicians will assent to this 
view of Patanjali ; for, though all that is wonderful is rare, not all that 
is rare need be wonderful. And he himself seems to break down under 
his third instance, which runs thus : “ That the stars which are not 
fastened iu the atmosphere do not fall down, is”—surely not rare, but 
wonderful. 147 In other terms, the meauing of ascharya , given by P&nini, 


144 VI. I, 150 : ^T—Vsirttika : fe fcc E*: #fcf 

—Bhasbya : 1 

\ * ***** i * 

faffee* j jUi R i TO rt *r town 

Compare, e.g. t III. 8, 80. 81. 87 ; Y. 2, 15 ; VI. 1,140 (the meanings 2 and 3 of 


^ in my Dictionary, are of later origin) ; VI. 1, 165,160, etc. 
n. 1, 147: smrcreftsl.—V«rttika (miseditcd in the dale, ed.) 

-Bliasya : W SITr* I 3nsj3TO«3T ftJS? I VlilS tfim 
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see ins to have been only rare;” and if so, it preceded that which 

became more usual at a later time, and is mentioned by Katvayana. 

Another and, perhaps, more striking instance is afforded by the 

Sutra (VIL 3, 69) where PAnini renders tiie word bhojya by bhalcshya ; 

for Katyayana corrects him in saying that lie ought to have rendered 

bhojya by abhyavaharya. Now, if we consult the use of these 

words m the classical language, there can be no doubt that bhojya 

and abhyavaharya mean “what is fit for consumption,” and apply 

to solid as well as to liquid substances ; that, on the other hand, 

bhalcshya means “ what is fit to be eaten,” and applies to solid food 

only. Is it likely, however, that PAnini should have blundered in 

!i e „M PpUCa , tiOD ° f w , or< i s which, it would seem, the most ignorant 
would employ properly ? Patanjali, who, as I have already observed, 

is always disposed to stand by Panini, again takes up bis defence, 
and observes, that Panini’s using the word bhakshya instead of abhya¬ 
vaharya need not have been criticised by KAtyAvana, for there are 
expressions like ab-bhahsha y “ one who eats water,” or vayu-bhahsha , 
one who eats air,” which show that the radical bliaksh is iwed 
also in reference to other than solid food. 1 *” But both instances 
alleged by Patanjali are conventional terms; they imply a condition of 

# w . * , .1 ■ _ amongst other classical words 

from a Vaidik expression, as Patanjali himself admits, when, in his 

introduction to PAtjini, he speaks of ekapculas , or words, the sense of 

which can only be established from the context of a Vaidik passage 

to which they originally belong;'* 8 they do not show, therefore, that 

bhalcsh is applied also to other phrases of the classical language, so as 

to refer to liquid food. It seems evident, therefore, that in °PAnini’s 

time, which preceded the classical epoch, bhakshya must have been 

used as a convertible term for bhojpa ; while, at KAtyAyana’s period 

this rendering became incorrect, and required tlie substitution of an- 
other word. 

3. The words and the meauings of worils—emnl^i-^H i.„ . 

yana.aj^imch^^jae gt, wttn in the claWcn I 

literature: Ins expressions would not invite any special attention nor 



;i q-a-difd i a t re afi i a i 

I 5C i s fvr- 

arera ann aar ?n i snaa sftsn 

f¥ afe' qaafssqf *n aif^rsrr i aarf5r<q 

’"VII. 8,69: iil^-^ -VartUka : ahsqiprqqgTa^ aa>=aq (where tlm 
nominative of Sn=qq*Tq implies an additional criticism against the locative of 
see the fore going remark, page 12B)._BhO.,ya: qqr WPT I qW fjq; | 

^ apt* wi * I *£» ^ a , 

araw aiNi fm awarfo a&J i aaar i ? fa. 

, ffor the quotation from Patanjali's prefaeo to Pflnini (ed. Ballanty.io, 40) 
** oc l °y dictionary, a.v . SpnrErgTtT. 

18 ~ 
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call forth any special remark. This cannot be said of the language of 
Panini. In his Sutras occur a great number of words and meanings 
of words, which so far as my own knowlege goes—have become 
antiquated in the classical literature. I will mention, for instance, 
pratyavasana , eating (I. 4. 52; III. 4. 76); upasauivada , making a bargaiu 
(III. 4. 8); rislii , in the sense of Veda, or Vaidik hymn (IV. 4.’96); 
utsanjana , throwing up (I. 3. 36) ; vyaya , application, employment in 
(I. 3. 36); upascunbhaslw, talking over, reconciling (I. 3. 47); sva tear ana, 
\ appropriating, especially a wife, marrying (I. 3. 56) ; sdllmkarand, hum¬ 
bling (I. 3. 70); mati , desire (III. 2.188); abhreska , propriety (III. 3. 37) ; 
avakh'ipti , imagining (III, 3. 145); abhydddna , commencement (VIII. 2. 
87) ; hotvd , in the sense of ritwij , priest (V. 1. 135>; wpajekri and anwa - 
jekvi , to strengthen (I. 4. 73); nivachanelcri, to hold one’s speech, to be 
silent (I. 4. 76); hanelian and manohan, to fulfil one’s longing (I, 4. 66), 
etc., etc.’ 80 

1. To prove a negative, is, no doubt, the hardest of all problems. 
There are circumstances, however, which may lessen the danger of 
drawing the conclusion that an author cannot have possessed such and 
such knowledge when he wrote. If we take into account the evidence 
afforded by the author’s character and work, the judgment passed on 
his writings by his countrymen, and the condition of the latter,—these 
elements put together into the scale of criticism will show whether 
the scale of the author’s proficiency can spare, or not, a certain amount 
of weight without disturbing the balance required. That Panini was 
an eminent writer, is not only manifest from his Grammar, but acknow¬ 
ledged by the common judgment of his countrymen ; and the learning 
aucl civilization of ancient India was such that we must admit the 
fullest competence in those who established his celebrity. But we 
know, too, that Panini was a Brahmanic writer. No amount of scholar¬ 
ship could have ensured to him the position he holds in the ancient 
literature if lie had been a professor of the Buddhistic creed. In form¬ 
ing, then, an opinion on Panini we must always bear in mind his learn¬ 
ing and his religious faith, aud the consequences which follow from 
both these premises. 

NaRANYAKAS were not known to panini, but to KATYAYANA. 

4 

After these preliminary remarks I will first advert to the Sutra 
(IV. 2. 129) in which Panini teaches the formation of the word Aran - 
yaka, and says that it means “ a man who lives in a forest.” That 
Aranyaha has this meaning is unquestionable. It means, toe, if we 
consult the lexicographers, “ a forest-road, a forest-elephant, a jackal^ 
etc. ; ” but above all it is the name of those tiieosopbicaL- 
which are the precursors of the Upanisbads, and are held in the 
greatest awe by the Hindu authorities. 151 If a learned Hindu were 

160 Some of these expressions, or others belonging to the same oategory, occur 
also in the Koshas, and in the artificial poetry, especially the Bhatti-Kavya. This cir¬ 
cumstance, however, does not disprove that they are obsolete in the real literature, 
since the Koshas have borrowed them from Panini, whereas the Bhatti-K$vya ig e*- 
s i y wr itten to illustrate the rules of P&nini, and the artificial poetcj bases its 

chief merits on the strangeness of its style aud words. * * 

im MAmi, IV. 123, for instance, applied the same injunction to thetermination 
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asked the meauiug of Aranyaka, lie would certainly first point to the 
sacred works which bear this name, and then refer to the meaning 
“ forester,’’ just as, T suppose, a European* questioned on tiie sense 
of the word “ Bible,” would first say that it means “ Testament,” and 
then remember its etymological sense, “ book.” Yet Panini merely 
speaks of Aranyaka, “ the forester.” No wonder that Katyayana sup¬ 
plies, in a VArttika of his, the defect which must have struck him if, 
and since, he was acquainted with this portion of the sacred litera- 
ature. 168 But is it possible to assume that Panini could have known 
this sense of the word Aran y a lea, when he is altogether silent on it; 
and if he did not know it, that the works so called could have already 
existed in his time? 

THE VaJaSANEYI-SAMHITA AND THE SATAPATHA-BRaHMANA WERE 

NOT KNOWN TO PaNINI, BUT TO KaTYaYANA. 

The acquaintance of PAnini with a Yajurveda is evidenced by 
several Sutras of liis. 16 1 But in speaking of a Yajurveda, he does not 
tell us whether he knew the Black as well as the White version, or 
only the Black version of it. That the former, wlncli is considered as 
the literary property of the Tittiri school, is older in form and contents 
than the latter, the Vajasaneyi-Samhita , requires no observations of 
mine, after the conclusive proofs which have been given by previous 
writers. To decide, however, whether Panini had a knowledge of the 
VnjasaDeyi-SamhitA or not,—in other words, whether both versions of 
this Veda are separated in time or not, by the Grammar of Panini, is a 
matter which touches closely on our present inquiry with regard to the 
chronological relation between Panini and Katyayana. 

In mustering the facts which bear on the solution of this question, 
we shall have, first, to observe that the word Vajasaneyin does not 
occur in a Sutra of, but only as a formation in a Gana to, Panini (IV. 3. 
106 . while the formation of Taittiriya , from the base Tittiri, is taught 
in a Sutra (IV. 3. 102). There is, consequently, a prima facie doubt 

of a lecture of an Aranyaka as to that of a whole Veda : Rp -fN/iR 

| terete! 

,M Pfiaini, IV. 2, 129 : .—Patanjali RrfTZf _ 

Kfityfiyuna: —Patanjali : ^Rtrcjcp : qpsyy: | 

SOTOt I ’SIHuqir : I f^R: 1 JFT&r. | , 

Kfttyftyana —Patanjali | gl R O ^i jfapTT: I ' 

lilddd. (Both Varttikns are marked in the Calcutta edition, as if they 
did only occur in the Siddhfinta kaumudi). Professor Muller has pointed out that 
panini does not mention the principal meaning of Aranyaka, but expresses himself 
thus (page 869) : “ Whether P fin ini knew the Aranyakas as a branch of sacred 
literature is uncertain. Although he mentioi s the word ‘ Aranyaka,’ he only uses 
it In the sense of ‘living in tlie forest; and it is the author of the Vfirtfcikas who 
first remarks that the same word is also used in the sense of* read in the forest.’" 

For instance* by the Sfitras 1.4, 4 (adhivaryn) ; V7. 1.117; VII, 4 , 38 ; VIII. 
8,104, etc. 
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against Paniui’s acquaintance with the V&jasaireyi-Samkita. 18 * And 
this doubt is heightened by the circumstance that the sacred personage, 
also, who is believed to have collected not only the SamhitA, but the 
Brahmana of the White Yajurveda, Yajnavalkya , is also not mentioned 
in the Sutras of, but merely in the Ganas to, Panini. 188 

Since the question, however, whether Panini knew the Vajasane.vi- 
Samhita, coincides with the question whether he had a knowledge of the 
Satapatha-Brahmana, I will first quote a passage from Professor Muller's 
work, which, in a correct and lucid manner, describes the relation of 
Yajnavalkya to both these words:—“A comparison,” he says (p. 353), 
“of the texts of the Taittiriyas and Vajasaneyins shows that it would 
be a mistake to call Yajnavalkya the author, in our sense of the word, 
of the Vajasaneyi-sanhita and the Satapatha-brahmana. But we have 
no reason to doubt that it was Yajnavalkya who brought the ancient 
Mantras and Brahmanas into their present form, and, considering the 
differences between the old and the new text, we must admit that he 
had a greater right to be called an author than the founders of the 
Charanas of other Vedas whose texts we possess. In this sense, K&tya- 
yana says, in his Anukramam, that Yajnavalkya received the Yajur-vedji 
from the Sun. In the same sense, the §atapatha-br&hmana ends with 
the assertion that the White Yajur-veda was proclaimed by YAjoaval- 
kya V&jasaneya.” 

If, then, we turn our attention to the word Satapatha , we have 
again to state that it occurs only in a Gana to V. 3, 100 (compare also 
note 105), but is not mentioned authentically in any Sutra of Pfiqini. 
Yet KatySyana, I hold, has helped us to untie this knot, which has been 
drawn still tighter than it was by Professors Muller and Weber, in spite 
of the excellent counsel which the latter giyes, “not to increase, by 
inattention, the darkness, which is great enougli already in the history 
of Sanskrit literature.” 186 

A rule of Panini’s, which, literally trauslated, runs thus, “amongst 
the Brahmanas and Kalpas which have been proclaimed by an Old one 
(or by the oid)”' 8 7 teaches, in its connection w r ith preceding rules, that 

• • _ _ 

144 Professor Weber has already drawn attention to the fact that in the Oa*ias to 
Panini only the first word may safely be ascribed to the knowledge of Pfinini, since 
it is mentioned by himself ; and I may add, those words of a Gana, too, which are 

impliedly referred to by him ; for instance, SRRR, of the Gana 

to I. 1, 27, adverted to in the Sfltra VII. 1, 25, which otherwise would be unintelli¬ 
gible/ See also note 55. With these exceptions, we have no real certainty of 
deciding whether the words of a Gana were those which Pfinini had in view when, he 
wrote ; for not only are there considerable differences in the readings of the Gana 
collections in existence, but it is certain that these lists bave been subject, at 
various periods, to various interpolations, which materially lessen their critical 

worth. 

**» In the Gapas to IV. 1, 105 and 2, 111. 

“ 8 Indische Rtudien, vol. I., p. 488: “We bavS already darkness enough in the 
history of Hindu literature ; let us abstain at least from increasing it through onr 
own inattention 1 » 

IV. 3, 105: mRj qf faT g which words are completed by the Sfltr&S 

IV. 3, 101 and 103. 
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names of Brahmanas and Kalpas are formed by adding the (technical) 
affix iiim (i.e., the real affix in Vriddhi in the base), to the proper name 
of the personage who proclaimed them, provided that such a personage 
is an old authority. Kaiyyata gives as an instance of a Brahmana so 
formed, the word Satyayaniiu derived from Scitydycuia, the saint who 
proclaimed this Brahmana; and other instances arc mentioned by Pa- 
tanjali in his comment on a previous Sutra. To this rule Katydyana 
added a V&rttika, which, according to the text in the Calcutta 
edition, would mean literally: “lit reference to Yajnavallcya and 
so on (there is) an exception , on account of the contemporaneous - 
ness 165 aud the comment on this additional rule is afforded by Patan- 
jali, in the instance he gives: Yd jnavallcdni Brahmana ni, where the 
Brahmana referred to the authorship of Yajnavallcya, is not formed by 
means of the (technical) affix mm, but by the (technical affix an (t.e., a f 
with Vriddhi in the base). 

PROFESSOR WEBER’S FIRST EXPLANATION OF THE VaRTTIKA 

TO SOTRA IV. 3, 105. 

PROFESSOR WEBERS SECOND EXPLANATION OF THE SAME 

VaRTTIKA, WHICH DESTROYS THE FIRST. 

The great importance of this additional rule of KatyAyana is obvious. 
Tt has been made the subject of several remarks in tiie " Indisc he Stu- 
dien, ” where Professor Weber writes (vol. i. p. 57, note) : By the 

Yajnavalkani-brahmanani [Ydjnavalkydni, as the Indische Studien, ” 
writes it, is probably an error of the press] there [*.<?., in the commentary 
of the Calcutta edition to IV. 3, 10)], and also in the Varttiha, and in 
IV. 2. 66, there can probably be meant none but the Satapatha-br&ti- 
mana, either the whole of it* or from XI to XIV., which, therefore, 
Patanjali even did not consider as purana-proktam [ i.e. proclaimed bv 
an old authority] ” Again (vol. i. p. 140), “ A matter of importance is 
the distinct separation of Br&limanas composed by the Old (purarja) IV. 
3. 10a, by which [expression], in contradistinction, the existence also of 
such as belong to a more recent time (tulyak&ttni, says the Vartika) is 
necessarily implied ; amongst the latter, recent ones, the YajnavalkAui 
[the repeated error of the press 41 Ydjnavalkydni, ” becomes suspicious] 
(comp. p. 57, note), and the Saulabhani (otherwise unknown) BrAhinanAni 
are mentioned in the VArttika; amongst the old ones, the scholiast there, 
(is it on Patanjali’s authority ? l5 *> names the BhAIIavinah and the &HyA- 

V&rtfcika of the Calcutta edition to IV. 3, 105 : 

Fop this query of Professor Webor, coraparo note 139. But l cannot help 
asking how ho reconciles the statement of the note to vol. I. p. 57, just quoted, 
whore he speaks of Patanjali in terras of that assurance which can only proceed 
frora personal knowledge,—with his repeated avowal of not having re id the Mahd- 

bhiishya, and with the text itself of p. 57 to which this note refers, since he i.s 
doubtful even there whether the Calcutta editors have taken their instances to TV. 

*''**'T ' or not? As a guess, his attributing the words y 

fllftiHflM PaUnJatt happens to bo quite correct ; but it would have been certainly 

much better to give it distinctly ns such, thsn leave us doubtful now as to the 
nature of other statements of his. 
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.van in a l.i.” And (vol. i. p. 177, note )“ Now we have seen (pp. 57 note 
and 146) that the YajanvalMui-brahman&ni [“ Yajanvalkani ’ again,’ 
. which now becomes very suspicious], are considered by the author of 
warttikas as contemporaneous with Panini. The question, therefore, is 
whctbei by it [ ?.e., the Yajnavalkaui-brahmananij we have really to 
understand the Satapatha-brahmana itself, or, in general, Brahmanas 
only, which were composed by Yajnavalkya, or such as merely treated 
of him* In the former case, it would follow, too, from his proved con¬ 
temporaneousness with Udd&laka, and from Uddalaka’s preceding PAndu, 
that the epoch of Pandu is later than that of Panini.” But (vol.iLp! 
393) he observes : “ By the Yajnavalkani-brahmanani ,6 ° we, probably, 
have not to understand those [Brahmanas] which have been composed 
by Yajnavalkya himself, but those which merely treated of him ; and a 
specimen of these is preserved us in the Yajna\alkiyam-kandam of the 
Yrihadaranyaka (see my Akad. Vorles. p. 125-26); therefore, if this 
[my] second view is correct, the contemporaneousness of Yajnavalkya 
and llddalaka with Panini, which is the necessary consequence of my 
first view, would fall to the ground, together with Panini’s preceding 
Pandu, whose priority in time is again the consequence of such a con¬ 
temporaneousness. ” 161 


AN ANALYSIS OF HIS CRITICAL METHOD. 

There is nothing novel or remarkable in the circumstance of 
Professor Weber's recanting on one page what he maintained with the 
most specious arguments on another, or of his leaving the bewildered 
reader between a chaos of what are to him established facts; but how¬ 
ever interesting it may he thus to obtain from him an autobiography of 
his mind, and an insight into the state of maturity in which he presents 
us with his researches, I must, this time, defend him against himself, 


lco Professor Weber again writes “ Yajnavalkydni. ” Being compelled, therefore, 
to abandon the hypothesis of an error of the press, the more so as the same “ Ydjna- 
valkyani-brdhma 'dni ” make their reappearance, in their uIpliabetical place, in his 
Index to the first two volumes of the “ Indische Studien "—I must refer him for the 
correct form “ Ydjnavctlltdni , ” to Pfinini VI. 4.151.—It is needless for me to say that 
the “ editor ” of Pfinini likewise writes IV. 2,06 and 3, 105, intending 

probably to improve on the Calcutta edition, which IV. 3, 105 writes 
but IV. 2, 66 mSJcpjtKnft. Unbent sua fata libcllil 

,t,, The self-quotation of Professor Weber (Akad. Vorles. p. 125, 126) need not be 
repeated here, since it merely contains the same conjecture that the Ydfnavalkani 
correctly written in the Akad. Vorles., but re-quoted from this work “Yafnavalkyani *’ 
in the lnd[ Stud. vol. II. p. 390) brdhmcinmii are the same as the YdjnavaUdyam-kdn - 
{Jam which-trcots of Yajnavalkya.—The text of the quotations given above, it is 
superfluous for me to mention, is in German. To save space I have confined myself 
to communicating merely a translation of it, which, I trust, no one will find wanting 
in strictest fairness and literal accuracy. The words between brackets, marked [ ], 
are my own parenthetical explanations, as the reader will easily see for blmaelf, 
Th© italics in the quotation are Professor Weber’s own. 
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and show that, within the sphere of his own presumptive facts , there 
is not the slightest ground for immolating by his last conjecture 
the statements contained in the first three quotations from his essays. 

The exception made by Katyayana to the rule of Panini (IV. 3, 
105) is contained in the word Ygfnavalka , as we learn from the authen¬ 
tic comment of Patanjali There is no proof, whatever, that it can 
extend to any other derivative of Yajnavalkya. Whatever, therefore, 
be the import of the word Ya/navalkiya, the Y/if naval lei yam handam 
has nothing to do with the Yajnavalkani brahmunani mentioned by 
Patanjali in reference to our Varttika. But, in the second iustance, 
the word pratishedha, or “ exception, ” used by Katyayana necessarily 
concerns works of the same category . As little as an author could, 
for instance, call geology an exception to astronomy, as little, I hold, 
could Katyayana speak of an “ exception ” to names of Brahmanas 
when he had in his mind, as . Professor Weber thinks, the name of a 
particular chapter of an Aranyaka. And thirdly, this same word ‘ ex¬ 
ception* in the Varttika must likewise concern the proclaiming of such 
a work by the personage who becomes the base of the derivative ; for 
Panini uses the word prokta “ proclaimed, ” distinctly enough iu the 
Siitra which is criticized by the Varttika. There would be no “ excep¬ 
tion*” if the formation alluded to by Katyayana, meant a work “ treat- 
ing of ” the personage who is the base of the derivative. But, when 
Professor Weber, in his “ Akademisehe Varlesungen ” (pp. 125, 126) 
crowns his syllogism by the remark that he prefers his last conjecture 
because it “ appears, iudeed, extremely ticklish (bedeuklich)” to him 
“ to consider the whole £atapatha-brahmana or as much as its last 
books, as bearing distinctly the name of Yajnavalkya—however much it 
may contain his system [?] — or as contemporaneous with, or as preced¬ 
ing even by little, Panini’s timeand when he adds, in the fulness of 
his authority, “ but for the Yajnavalkiyam-kAndam I have not the 
slightest hesitation in doing the latter” [Letzteres zubhun,-- what 
latter?], I fear I should overstep the limits of scientific criticism, if I 
attached a single remark to a passage like this, which treats its read¬ 
ers as if the personal feelings of Professor Weber had all the weight of 
scientific arguments, and deals with oue of the most important prob¬ 
lems of Sanskrit literature iu sucli a manner as if it were matter for 
table talk. 

PROFESSOR MULLERS EXPLANATION OF THE SAME VaRTTIKA. 

Before I proceed in my observations on the point at issue, I will 

» * 

state the views of Professor Muller on this Varttika. He writes (p. 
353) : “In the same sense Paijini, or rather his editor, says in the first 
V&rttika to IV. 3, 105, that there were modern Brahmanas proclaimed 
by YAjnavalkya, and that their title differed by its formation from the 
title given to more ancient Brahmanas and (p. 363) : " It is wrong, for 
instance,to^8peak of the Y&jnavalkyas in the same sense as we speak of 
the Taittlnyas, and the works promulgated by Yajnavalkya, although 
they are Brihmaqas, are called YA.jnavalkyAni [sic] BrAhraaijAni. ‘And 
why?’says KAty&yana; ‘ because they are of too recent an origin j . 
that is-to say, they are almost contemporaneous with ourselves.’ ” // 
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THE HEAL VARTTtKA TO IV. 3, I0S 


AN ANALYSIS OP HIS EXPLANATION. —THE VARTTIKA MADE 
THE FOUNDATION OP CHRONOLOGICAL RESULTS, BY 
BOTH PROFESSORS, IS MISPRINTED IN THE 
CALCUTTA EDITION WHICH SUPPLIED 
THEM WITH ITS TEXT. 

„'V” 6 !?’ 1 m , USt RSk ’ d ° eS K4tv ^' ana s P eak of Brahmanas “ more 
ancient than the Brahmanas proclaimed by Yajnavalkva ? and where 

I must further ask, does he say that the latter are '‘almost ” contem¬ 
poraneous . Again, what proof has Professer Weber that Kftty&yana 
meant by comtemporaneous, as he says (see above, p. 102), contempor¬ 
aneous with Pa in in '{ and what proof has Professor Muller that Katya- 
yana implied by this word, contemporaneous with himself? Assuredly 
all these questions ought to have been settled first, and by very substan- 
tial proofs, before an edifice of chronology was allowed to be built ou 
them. Not only does Katyayana nowhere indicate a degree, either in 
the relative age of the Brahmanas of Yajuavalkya and those subject to 
the butra of Panini, or in the contemporaneousness of the former with 
him,—but, in my opinion, the word pratishedha, “ exception," already- 
adverted to, is altogether fatal to the ellipsis supplied by Professors 
Weber aud Muller when they refer to the word contemporaneous. This 
word “ exception ” clearly proves that Katyayana could never have held 
the dialogue with which Miiller euliveus the scene of the Varttika. For 
if the Brahmanas spoken of in the Varttika, were contemporaneous with 
Panini 01 with Katyayana, the Varttika would have made an addition, 
not an exception, to the rule of Panini, since the latter merely treats' 
of such Brahmanas as are old from his point of view, and in no wise 
concerned with any Brahmanas of liis time. 

In short, the Varttika can, on account of the word exception - 
convey no other sense tliau that Panini himself was guilty of an inac¬ 
curacy, by omitting to state that the Brahmanas which had been 
proclaimed by Yajnavallcya (and others) were exempt from his Sutra 

clV. 3, 105, these Brahmanas being as old as those which he had in view 
when he gave this rule. 


THE REAL MEANING OP THIS VaRTTIKA. 

Did the words of the Varttika, such as they are printed in the 
Calcutta edition, admit of the slightest doubt—if interpreted properly, 
or had the inferences drawn from them been propounded with less 
consequence, and did not the discussion X have raised concern a priu** 
ciple, viz., the method of examining the relation of K&ty&yana to Pdnini, 
the couise I should have taken, in refuting the opinion of Professors 
Weber and Muller would have been a different one. I should have at 
once stated the fact, that the inadvertence of the Calcutta editors of 
Panini (need I repeat that Dr. Boehtlingk’s reprint is as conscientious 
in this case as in all analogous instances?)—has skipped two words 
which belong to the Varttika,—words, which, indeed, are not absolutely 
required for a correct understanding of the Varttika, but .the presence 
of which „wou!d have prevented as much as the possibility of a miscon- 


CHRONOLOGICAL RELATION BETWEEN PANINI AND KaTYaYANA. 105 

ception, however inattentive the reader of the Varttika might be. 

These words are no other than the words of PAninfs Sutra itself, 

» * 

which Katyayana, uo doubt with the distinct purpose of obviating the 
very possibility of a misunderstanding, has embodied again in his Vart¬ 
tika in placing them before his own critical remark. In short, the 
V&rtfcika runs thus: “Among the Brdhmanas and Kalpas, which are 
proclaimed by an old one (or by the old), there is an exception in refer¬ 
ence to Yajnavalkya, on account of the contemporaneousness,” vizof 
these latter Brahmanas with the old Brdhnianas spoken of by Pdnini. 
In this sense, then, Patanjali remarks, after having named the BrAh- 
manas of Yajnavalkya and Sulabha, “Why (is there an exception to 
these?) ‘On account of the contemporaneousnessthat is to say, be¬ 
cause they, too, are of the same time;” and Kaiyyata adds: 'because 
they belong to the same time as the Brdhnianas proclaimed by Sdtyd- 
yana and so on.* ” 1 c a 


IT LEADS TO THE CONCLUSION THAT PaNINI DID NOT YET 

KNOW THE DATAPATHA-BRAHMAXA. 

The ground ou which we now stand is once more the ground we 
have occupied before. And when I previously asked whether it is likelv 
that Panini could have blundered in conjugating or declining a common 
word, or whether he was not proficient enough to use the expression 
“eatable,” or whether he could have ignored the meaning of Aranyaka, - 
I must now add the question whether he was likely to give a rule which, 
by an essential omission, would have vitiated the name of a principal 
Brahmana? Gould he have ignored that name which stands foremost 
amongst all the authors of Brahmanas ? So much so, that we have heard 
only by name of the Brahmanas of Bhallu, SvUyAvana, and Sulabha- 
but are full of the Satapatha-Brahmana, proclaimed by Yfljnavalkva ? 

In my belief there is but this alternative : either Patanjali, who'men¬ 
tions the BhAlhvvins, together with other Brahmanas, in his comment 
on the VArttika 26 to IV. 2, 101, is correct in saying that the BrAhmana 


Panini, IV. 8, 105: g . —ICfityiiyana : SmrqhfTg zm^jr 

—Patanjali; > 

—Kaiyyata : t 


/ 

i 

s, 




«*T- 

F° r the sake of greater clearness, and in order to anticipate any objec- 

tion, I will mention, that the SOtra of Panini itself precedes the words of tlie V' t 
tika in the MS. J3.I.H. 830, whence this passage is quoted ; so that there can be no 

assumption of a meaningless or careless repetition of the words 

Moreover, the beginning of Patanjali's commontaryjon the Vartt-lka, and his 
method of commenting, as explained above, is sufficient to remove all doubt—if any 
still existed that they belong to the Varttika.—Professor Bonfey, too, is therefore 
mistaken, when. In his learned and valuable “ VoUsliindige Grammatik dar Sauskrits- 
prache ” (§618) he says, “it has boon explicitly stated [u U. t by our Vftrttikal that 
Yfljnavalkya and some others do not belong to the old." 

14 
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THE REAL MEANING OF THE VARTTIKA TO IV. 3, 105. 

Yajnavalkya is coeval with them, in this case all these Brahmanas 
must have been unknown to Panini, and other Brahmanas must have 
been before his mind's eye, when he wrote the Sutra IV. 3, 105; or 
^Panini did kuow and meant to imply in his rule the Brahmanaof Bhallu 
and of others named by Patanjali,-then the error must be on Patan-’ 
jali s side, when lie asserts that Yajuavalkya was their contemporary 
I say purposely, it must be an error of Patanjali, for there is no evidence 
to show that Katyayana alluded to Bhallu , for instance, when lie speaks 
of contemporaries of Yajnavalkya ; he may have referred, for aught we 

k“ 0W ’., t0 p . roper names belonging to other old autliorities-old from 
Pan in 1 s point of view; and his error would then have consisted in 

making Yajnavalkya the contemporary of the personages who were the 
authors of those old works. 


Yet both the error of Patanjali and the error of Katyayana—be¬ 
come explainable on the assumption that there is such a considerably 
period of time between Pdnini ami Katyayana , and much more so fcet-C. 
ween Pdnini and Patanjali that Katyayana even could consider as “old ” 

that which was not only not old, but in all probability did not yet exist 

in Panini’s time. 

* 


It js curious, though I lay no stress on tin's circumstance, that the 

Kasikd-vritli should pass over in silence the whole Varttika of Katya¬ 
yana, but should, in giving the counter instance, “ Yajnavalkani Brah¬ 
manani,” add : “Why does this rule of Panini (restrict the formation of 
Brahmana names with the affix in) to those Brahmanas proclaimed by 
the ‘old’? Because the Brahmanas of Yajnavalkya^ etc., are called 
Yajnavalkani Brahmanani, etc ; for, according to legendary reports , 
these and similar Brahmanas do not belong to a remote time . 163 Thus 
on traditional grounds—which we should have thanked Jayaditya if he 
had designated in more precise terms —the Kasika, too, discards the 
notion of the Yajnavalkani Brahmanani being an exception to the much- 
quoted rule of Panini. On the contrary, it looks, as we see, on the 
derivative Ydnavallca as a counter-instance, which confirms the state¬ 
ment of Panini; but, I hold that this commentarry was wanting in 
judgment when it passed over in silence the Varttika of Katyayana, 
since the latter, by its very mistaken reproach, affords us a valuable 
means of judging on the chronological relation between Panini and 
Katyayana. 



183 The commentary of the K&sika on this SOtra which, as in general, is much 
better and more clearly worded than the commeut of the Calcutta Pandits, runs thus 

(MS. E.I.H. 2440) : I | qroqfe' 

i i gNf i 

I \ (should be | (| \ 

m&r* 1 snwrcisft u ft** i ft su wift 1 

^TIW^ . I may add, that the Siddh&nta-kanmixdi 


also makes no mention of the Vfirttika of Katyayana, bat, in reference to our ques¬ 
tion, merely contains these words (p. 81 b. line 1): I (mis- 

edited anTOflfH. 


MODERN BRaHMANA AND KALPA WORKS. 
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NONE OF THE BRAHMAN AS AND KALPA-WORKS IN EXISTENCE 
WERE ANCIENT WORKS FROM PANINI’S POINT OF VIEW — 

THE KALPA-WORK OF KaTYaYANA WAS NOT KNOWN 

TO PANINI. 

Before I support with further arguments the conclusions I have 
drawn with regard to this chronological relation between the two gram¬ 
marians, it will be expedient to take a eursory view of the principal 
categories of known ancient writings not already mentioned; acquain¬ 
tance witli which, on the one hand, is shown by Panini himself; and the 
existence of which, on the other, may either be assumed to fall within 
a period not very distant from the time when Panini wrote, or in his 
time, to be open to doubt, on account of the reasons previously alleged. 

Since Panini teaches, in the rule I have so often referred to, that all 
('ancient Br&hmanas and Kalpa works bear names which end 
\ in the (technical) affix mtit, the names of the former, by the common 
■consent of all commentators, ancient and modern, being used in the 
plural only, we are justified in inferring that none of the works of 
the category now preserved in manuscript,so far as my knowledge 
goes, are ancient works from Panini’s point of view. That one of them, 
at least, the fedpa-work of Katyayana, cannot have existed in Pnnini’s 
time, would be the consequence of the foregoing inquiry ; but I should 
not venture to say more than I have said of the other ritual books of 
the same category. 

THE UPANISHADS WERE UNKNOWN TO PACINI. 

Again, if the conclusion I drew as to Panini’s not having been 
acquainted with the Aranyakas be correct, it would imply, of necessity, 
(that the Upanishacls could not have existed when lie lived, since they are 
21 further development of this class of works; and this conclusion, again, 
strengthens the arguments I have adduced for the non-existence, in 
Panini’s time, of the t?ajasaneyi-Sainhita, arranged by Yajnavalkya ; for 
an important Upariishad, the Jsa-Upanishad is the last portion of this 
version of the Yajurveda. 101 


)*« 


Panini mentions the word Upani\s/iar2 once, viz., I. 4, 70, but not in the sense 
of a sacred work. It occurs twice in the Gauas, viz., to IV. a, 73 and 4, 12 ; in the 
former it has the sense of such a work, but it is doubtful whether it lias in the latter 
also.—In a note at page 325, Professor Muller gives a detailed account of the history 
of Anquetil du Perron's Oupnekhat, which contains the translation of fifty Upanishads 
from Persian into Latin.” Since his bibliographical sketch cannot fail to be of much 
interest and use to many of his readers, it will not be superfluous to correct a mis¬ 
take of his when he states that the French transUttion of Anquetil dti Perron was 
“not published.” Ifc was not published entirely; but in the well-known work of TiefTon- 
thaler, Anquetil, Rennell, and Bernoulli : “ Description historUpie ct geoyraphique de 
Vlnde, etc. Berlin; vol. I, second edition, 1791; vol. If. 1780 ; vol. III. 1788,” the second 
part of the second volume contains his translation “ on francois barbare,” as the author 
himself calls it, of the “ Oupnekhat NaraVii (tire) de VAtharban Beid" (p. 207 ff.); of the 
Oupnekhat tadio (tire) du Djedjr Beid” (p.801 II ); of the “ Oupnekhat Athrbsar 
(tire) de VAthrhan Beid” (p. 808 ff.) and of the “Oupue/i/iut 8 'chat lioudri (tire) du 
Djedjr Beid ” (p. 828 ff.) The same volume also contains an interesting paper 
of his “nouvellea preuvea que VOupnekhat ne parle nulle purtdu Kaliougarn 
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A1HARVAVEDA UNKNOWN TO PANINI 


v 


HE WAS ACQUAINTED WITH THE BLACK YAJUR-VEDA, THE 

RIG-AND Sam A'VEDA. 

HE DID NOT KNOW THE ATHARVAVEDA. 

„ .J hat ^ Anilli was conversant not only with a Black Yaiurveda '«« but 
f, ^ 1 ’ 1 ,e ’ 1,ke ever -V other Hindu, looked upon the Ri>- 

as le principal \ eda; and this assumption is confirmed bv the 

WitiZt tb CC tr S Ca ! Hng a P4da ° f the Rigveda simply the “ Pada” 
without the addition of the word Rik 3 gg r» Ilt 7, ’ 


ZJSZ,. 

amongst others, a German translation of the first three V , a,ld conta,DS ' 
tho work of Tieffenthaler, Anquetil da Perron etc L 7 , puW,shed in 

and of great scarcity, I ’subjoin a list of its’ entente as 'VrTZ ‘"' T 
himself: “ Bagawa dam. Tewctat. DerTalapoeng Rcq.'patimuk Oel r & 

d irscu. Got ter Verzcich uis Schastah-Zade Lords ScZal rT "} ^ ^ 

Ramesumm Phil. Gespriich Sastiram."-A note appended in 7 ? ? (ltnesuram ‘ 

“ Unnckhafc Atlirbsar " at n *k- , l) P eDdecl to *he translation of the 

directed by the Brahmans to be offered up tJ^uZemJZina^Zt ‘° “ A T^’’ 
the Shanscrit language, and translated by C. IV. Boughton Bouse’, Esg. //Vom n'Pcmc 
Version of Darn Shehoo, a son of Jah Jehan Emperor of Biudostan"!■ 
appended to the “ Institutes of Timour, by Joseph,” White (Oxford 178^)“for Znnfa 
m question says that this prayer is a free and abridged version from thip 1 ^ 

the same Upnekhat Athrbsar (or Upanishad Atharvasiras) R,’,f h t . he Pers,an > of 
them, I cannot convince myself that such is the case • though the ^deTf COmpare f 
in both compositions have much similarity -In nassinir I , d expressed 

this same prayer attracted the attention of the “Monthly ItevZ o71783 fo 

consequence, that of August Benniuqs in hie intn^of' , < 1788, ,n 

Ostindischen Litteratur-Geschichtc nebst einer Icritischcn Eeurth* /•* V ^ r8U f l ci,,cr 
der Zend-Biicher. Hamburg und Kiel, ^ 

hears testimony to the extensive scholarship of its aufclin/- if • xtremely rare, 
more or less detailed-of 114 works, andTas an ' , ! ■ J “ f.‘! eaa cr ‘«cal review 

cinem vollstandigen Verzeichnisse aller Schviften die Os Hud ie * i®?. ? ru “ dl “9 e ™ 
dene Lander bet, effen. In alphabetischerOrdming alsei/iAithan d “ damit Z ' er6 "”- 
chte Ostindiens. Hamburg." This AppendiVe"^ 

works of the 16th, 17th, and 18th century* Keferrfog to ^ss than 1872 

nations, languages, religions, and the natural history of India ”manv’ of^ 
unknown not only to uie, but to several Oriental snhnbpo vk of wil,c ^ are 

graphers whom I have consulted about them. ’ 1 ranans » biblio- 

164 See note 153. 

1M F °r his knowledge of the Rigveda, compare VI q « , 93 , 

the occurrence of pada, VI. l, 1*15 ; VII. 1 57 • yrir \ ,a ^ ’ VI ** 4,S9# efco 4 
34 ; IV. 2, 7 ; V. 2, 59, etc. ' 7 ’ niL *’ l8 > efcc *i *>r Sdmaveda, ~ ~ 
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plained by Patanjali as meaning “ the office aud the sacred record of the 
Atharvan, ” • that Patanjali confirms the occurrence of the word ailutr- 
van in the Gana to theShtra IV. 2,63, where it can only mean a literary 
work ; and, besides, that the word dtharvana occurs twice in the 
Ganas. 167 Yet even the testimony of Patanjali cannot entirely remove 
the uncertainty which, as we have seen above, must always adhere to 
the Ganas as evidence for or against Panini, with tlie exception of their 
first word, mentioned by himself, or such of their words as are referred 
to by other rules of his. Nor does the occurrence of the word fit-har- 
vaiiika in tlie two Sutras quoted necessarily confirm the interpreta¬ 
tion of Patanjali. It may there only mean the office of an Atharvan 
priest, who, probably, was employed in the performance of sacrificial 
acts. In short, there is no valid ground for attributing to Panini a 
knowledge of the fourth and least sacred Veda, the Atharvaveda ; and 
this doubt derives some additional weight from tlie fact that, though 
A the word Augirus y one of the reputed Rishis of tlie Atharvaveda, is 
(mentioned in a Sutra (H7 47 65), neither the comnouud Atharuaiujivasas, 
nor its derivative, Atluu'vu uigrasa, is met with in the Sutra.s of Panini, 
though.tlie former is the name, as well of the two seers of the Athar¬ 
vaveda, as especially of the hymns of this Veda itself, —while the lat ter 
means the observances connected with the Atharvaveda, and would have 
deserved a place amongst grammatical rules. 

PROFESSOR MULLER’S VIEW OF WHAT ARE THE OLDEST 
RIGVEDA HYMNS.—OBJECTIONS TO HIS VIEW. 

In the last chapter of his learned work. Professor Muller gives 
iustances-of hymns which he considers as belonging to the oldest por¬ 
tion of Vaidik literature. It seems difficult to follow his arguments so 
as to arrive at a settled conviction on this point; for the reasons he gives 
in assigning these hymns to the earliest portions of Hindu poetry rest 
ou impressions so individual, that assent or dissent of those who read 
the Rigveda hymns will depend much on their own disposition. I should, 
for instance, for my part, iiesitate very much to assign to a hymn which 
speaks of thirty-three gods’ 09 a place amongst the most ancient hymns, 
since it betrays, in my opinion, a very artificial and developed con¬ 
dition of religiousness, and a considerable deviation from what I hold 
to be the primitive feeling of the human mind. The impression I derive 
from another hymn, a poetical version of which Professor Muller gives 
(p. 564), and a prose translation of which we owed already to Oole- 
brooke (Misc. Ess. I. p.33), would be to the same effect, — that it belongs, 


For At/iarucm, see the Ganas to..UVT3*-23 aud 63 ; (it occurs, too, in a Vurt-tika 
to IV. 8, 188). For AUiarvanika, IV. 3, 183 ; VI. 4, 174 and tlio Ganas to I V. 2, 08 
and <in the K&sik&j 00 ; for Atfiarvana the Ganas to IV. 2, 88 and 08 and (in the Kasika) 
60* Cm fV. 8, 183, Patanjali remarks, after tho words of the Siitra * | 

suwbj: t i snsj-Sfapsm =3 i 

(comp. IV. 2, 08) q«JT 3 (VI. 4, 174) 

etc. 

Mailer’s Anolent 6auskrifc Literature, p. 631. 
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PAN I NFS VIEW OP WHAT ARE THE OLDEST HYMNS. 

not to the earliest, but to the very latest hymns of the Rigveda-Samhitd; 
for it seems to me that a song which begins, “ There was no entity, nor 

non-entity.death was not, nor was there immortality; ” and 

concludes : 44 Then who can know whence it proceeded, or whence this 
varied world arose, or whether it uphold itself, or not V He who, in the 
highest heaven, is the ruler of this universe, does indeed know, but not 
another can possess that knowledge ”—it seems to me that such a song 
must be already the result of the greatest struggles of the human 
heart : the full-grown fruit of a long experience in thought,—in other 
words, that it marks the end, and not the beginning, of a phase of reli¬ 
gious development. 

I agree with Muller in one important point, viz., (p. 566): that • 
“ the evidence of language is the most decisive for settling the relative 
age of Vedic hymns,” and I should have agreed with him still more if 
he had said that it is the only safe criterion with a European of the 
nineteenth century to settle this point. Therefore, when he adds that 
the occurrence of such a word as tadanim is more calculated to rouse 

( doubts as to the early date of tiiis [last-named] hymn than the most 

% 

'abstruse metaphysical ideas which may be discovered in it, though 
I do not share the opinion expressed in his latter words,—I hold the 
adverb he mentions to be quite sufficient authority for removing this 
hymn from the earliest portion of Hindu songs. 


PaNIM'S VIEW OP WHAT ARE THE OLDEST HYMNS. 


But setting aside our personal feelings, which, after all, are of no 
consequence, we cannot be indifferent about learning what Panini 
considered to be the older or the more recent Vaidik hymns. A direct 
opinion on this point we can scarcely expect to obtain from himself; 
but indirect evidence of his own impressions, or, more probably, of the 
tradition current in his time, I believe may be collected from his 
Sutras; and, however scanty it be, and however much we may think we 
may be able, without his aid, to arrive at a similar result in regard to 
the hymns I am going to name, it will not be superfluous to advert to it 
here. The hymns of the Rigveda—and, consequently, those collected 
from it for the version of the Sama-, and the two other Vedas—were 
“seen,” as I have shown above (p. 46), by the Rishis, who received them 
from a divinity. This general belief was, as I there proved, shared in 
by Panini, who, therefore, was not so unshackled by the inspiration- 
doctrine as Professor Muller represents him to have been in his discus¬ 
sion on old and new Brahmanas. 160 But there is a marked difierease 
in the language he uses when speaking at one time of one category, 
(“'and, at another, of another category of hymns ; and it is this difference 
\ which induces me to express a doubt whether he looked upon all Vaidik 
hymns as immediate revelations from above. 


w* Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 861 : “Panini, whose views are not shackled 
by the inspiration-doctrine which blinded and misled all the followers of the ortho¬ 
dox MimansA school, broadly states the fact that there are old and new BrShmapM* 


etc. 





PaNINI’S view of the date of CERTAIN VAIDIK HYMNS. 
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PATANJALFS THEORY ON THE ORIGIN OF THE VARIOUS 


VERSIONS OF THE VAIDIK HYMNS. 

In his Sutras IV-2, 7 to 9, he teaches the formation of words 
expressing the name of Samaveda-liymns, and he applies to the latter 
the word “seen,” i.e., received by inspiration from the divinity. In the 
Sutra IV. 3, 101, on the other hand, he heads a chapter, which com¬ 
prises the next ten rules, with the words, “proclaimed by him,” which 
words imply that the Vaidik compositions—the names of which he 
teaches the student to form in these rules —were promulgated by the 
Rishis, whose names are the bases of the several derivatives. 110 That 
these two different expressions were chosen by Panini deliberately, 
results from the contents of the last-named rules. They contain 
amongst others (IV. 3, 105), names of Kalpa works, which, at no period 
of the Hindu religion, were “seen” or ascribed to superhuman author¬ 
ship. This word “ proclaimed ” has also been noticed especially by 
Katyayana and Patanjali, who judge as follows of its import in tiiese 
rules: —Katyayana : “(It might seem that) this word ‘proclaimed’is 
purposeless, since no affix is visible in (certain) derivatives (which imply 
its sense).”— Patanjali : “Why is it purposeless? ‘Because,’ says 
Katyayana,‘acKaffix visible.’ That is to say, if ‘proclaimed’ means 
that the Vaidik version of the Kalapas or Kathas is recited village for 
village, a derivative implying such a sense lias no (special) affix.” — 
Katyayana: “(It is purposeless, too) if applied to the sense ‘book/ for 
(in this case) an affix is taught (elsewhere).” — Patanjali: “There is an 
affix, if the sense ‘composed, as a book,’ is implied by it ; but such an 
affix is provided for by another rule of Panini, viz., IV. 3, 116. Could 
we, then, consider tins word ‘proclaimed’ (in our rule) as used in refer¬ 
ence to the Veda? But again, the Vedas are not made (like a book); 
they are permanent (or eternal).”— Katyayana : “If (however, one 
should assert that this word) concerns the Veda, (he would he correct 
provided that he meant to impart to the word ‘proclaimed’) a figurative 
sense”-Patanjali (after repeating these latter words): “ Is it not 
said, however, that ‘the Vedas are not made, but that they are per¬ 
manent (i.e., eternal)?' (Quite so); yet, though their sense is per¬ 
manent, the order of their letters has not always remained the 
same; and it is through the difference in the latter respect that 
we may speak of the versions of the Kathas, KalApas, Mudakas, Pippa- 
lAdakas, and so on.” in Now, whatever opinion we may entertain of 


”° IV. 2, 7: TO OTR— IV. 8, 101: 3* .—Praiulhamanorarmt ; 

Compare the following note. 

Kaiyyuta'a and Ndgojibhatta'a glosa on Patanjali. 

, m : —K&tyfiyana : Patanjali : 

I 5f?T3 McW CTOS. Kfltyaydna : ip=d ^ Patanjali : z&t ^ 

3, no) i spsfter tf&i i 

.— Patanjali; 


«• f - 

i^Rcq (iv 

I .— K&ty&yan 
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112 PaNINI’S view of the date of certain vaidik hymns. 
Patanjali’s accounting for the various versions of the Vaidik texts, it 


+F4IH I [The MS. contains here a repetition, which is evidently a 

mistake of the copyist J ^ 

i ^ i ttr-v =g i ftj spfrsRqt l 

I r : mg#) gfo: i srfs* frsFVRflfer i 

i w^nj; i ^ srhs i ar^r: : 

. — Kniyyat a : 5T# qfe: cR 3T I W 5T3J$T 5f 

I r%TTT ^ ^pT-6R<ir (he. IV. 3, 116) ft $ ft ft \ sfrtfcJI^faft JTTH ^ft I 

rrftmJT 5R?T?p sfa gsnfalT 5 TNk SFH^EHHTSDferftft [probably : I 

^To | rr^T^T 5f 59T$: I ft^H^lft I ^^SOT^rF-d^foft I c^HTftft I 
jq^nr^ifeg (Ms. ydd^si) ^i^t?t ftsrcn^gro 

^<31 ft^SRfaq^ : (M>. faffa&X) I H^^lf^ft I I 

hhsj ^g^rf: ttk ^ ^g feictr gjonff^sr^R: i 

51?*l (IV. 3, 116) RT?: 5T3PI ^ft *ra: I Higftft I HT^T 5T«ue: 

: i (iv. s, 108) ^nftdT 

SfT^qft ‘(MS. o^|<^^Tp o) ( ^ jfNR 4<3xt ^(^)rf ^'i|qRRid 

5rmiTF^H ^ ttlf&h g^HKry^ft^Rn3[ --Nagojibhatta : ^ I 

(IV. 3, 126) VJH?*?d<WMlRft ^ftftft I 

q^STSft 3T [both MSS. of the E. I.H., No. 350 and 1209, in the same order] 
qeft | 5I9iqr ^9ig^T^WcT I 

I ?n^ #ft JW jw4 : (IV. 8 , 116) | J^: ^ ^ft 

^fr n*v{: & %&>b i sisft P.cqc4 *A$3rid * t i trsrori’ fft i sisfcr 

MS. 1209 oftftvqo ; perhaps ofrrf?ft^o) I *ig WrU 

W ^4pf^qqf^9TT(^%jftq^vtT^^4rq i^ft 1 -dF^T 

3TTf I ^fTST^TTf^f^ft I ^Tg^qf^T^niryficIcNd ift^^ftft ^ft * 

sRT^rft^^ 5 ! ft^Tcq g^rqRiq ft^r ^ I trftJF^TR ^ct 

^ftR^nft^^ ^cgTbReq^ 1^31 ftcqftbft 

t ^Mfere n I ^3T I rR^ 

1 $gar~stNf*N - ^ ^ft (xv. is) 

grftRIct HFTHTf rl^gi^ft 1 | I 

H ?IRT^ (MSS. ?) I ^^KHTf 1 I , 3 *^f 

apig^ ^ MN^if^q^^R ^ft 1 ^ig^fftc^grfe: qgrft m^ift 3315 1 

cRISI ^F5ig^ H^TRTT I ^ ^ (comp. 

IV. 2, 114) | ^T^T sftrft(IV. 3, 108) I ttd&m sfftsTft^T? JT^qft^FT 

I h«t i *r ^ snf i f^ftvr =^ft srNurft^R *?tft * 

JTi^mf^ft snw--. [Obvious mis-spellingsin the MSS.y 

especially in MS. 850, which here is more iudifferent than MS. 1209—whence this 
passage is taken have been left unnoticed by me. The text here given is,in Tny 
opinion, as correct as the MSS. in question will allow to edit it.] 
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PACINI'S VIEW OP THE DATE OP CERTAIN VAIDIK HYMNS iU 

is evident that Panini —who comprises Kal pas under the term “ pro¬ 
claimed looked upon the works, the names of which are taught in 
these rules, not as having been 41 seen ” or received immediate!!/ from 
the divinity. They must, in his mind, therefore, belong to a later period 
than the S&maveda hymns which he treats of in the rules IV. 2. 7-9 as 
having been 44 seen.” Nor would there be anything remarkable in this 
view, if it merely referred to the Brahmana works which also are the 
subject of his rules ; for this class of inspired literature is looked upon 
by all the authorities as being inferior in degree, and, I hold therefore, 
less immediate, as an emanation, than the hymns of the SamhitVs. But, 
there occurs in midst of these rules one (IV. 3, 106) which contains the 
word CMmndas which, being contradistinguished from the word Brah- 
manain the preceding rule (IV.3,105), cannot have there any other sense 
than that of Mantra , as I have shown above; or, if it should be thought 
that it is contrasted there with Kal pa as well as with Brahmana in 
the preceding rule, it would mean Veda in general -Mantra and Brah¬ 
mana. And in connection with this word Panini writes, “ &aunaka.” 
Saunaka, however, we know, from Sayana’s commentary on the Rigvetla 
and the Anukraniani, was the Hishi who is supposed to be the author 

6C0Q ^IdtOClcllcL, as we now posssess it, though in a former 
version it appears to have belonged to the Rishi Gritsamada. 112 


I have quoted the full gloss of the three principal commentators on this important 
Shtra and its Varttikas, because it is of considerable interest in many respects and, 
at the same time, bears out my statement at page 48. We see Kaiyyafca and N&go- 
jibhatta writhing under the difficulty of reconciling the eternity of the Veda with 
the differences of its various versions, which nevertheless maintain an equal claim to 
infallibility, Patanjali makes rather short work of this much vexed question ; and un¬ 
less it be allowed here to render his expression z/ar ia (which means “letter”), “ word ” 
it is barely possible even to understand how he can save consistently the eternity or 
permanence of tho “ souse *’ of the Veda. That the modern Mimansists maintain not 
only the u eternity of the sense ” but also tho “ permanence of the text,” which is 
tantamount to the exclusive right of oue single version, we learn, amongst others from 
NAgojibhafta. But as such a doctrine has its obvious dangers, it is not shared in 
hy the old Mimansists, nor by Nagoji, as ho tells us himself. Ho and Kaiyyata 
inform us therefore that, amongst other theories, there is one, according to which the 
order of the letters (or rather, words) in the Vaidik texts got lost in the several 
l*ralayaa or destructions of the worlds ; and, since each Manwantara had its own 
revelation, which differed only in tho expression, not in the sense of the Vaidik 
texts, the various versions known to these commentators represent these successive 
revelations which were “remembered," through “ their excessive accomplishments,’' 
by the Rights, who, in this manner, produced, or rather reproduced, tho toxt current 
in their time, under the name of the versions of the Kathas, Kalapas, and so on In 
this way each version had an equal claim to sanctity. There is a very interesting 
discussion on the same subject by Kurnurila in his Mimfns'i-Vcivltiku (I. 3. 10.) 1 

or ear, however, quoting it on tho present occasion on account of its great length, 

^ hope to* be able to give it in a more appropriate place. 

Compare S&yana in tho beginning of his commentary on the second Mandalay 
rofessor Wilson’s detailed acconnt In his translation, vol. ii. p. 207 ; and Professor 

■ * B Ancient Literature, pp. 281, 282 ; as well as tho corresponding passage from 

*hft?gu*uii*kya a t p . 2a7. 
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114 PaNINIS VIEW OF THE DATE OF CERTAIN VAIDlE HYMNS. 

Pacini considers the second mandala of the rigveda, 

IN ITS PRESENT VERSION, TO BE AMONGST THE LESS 

ANCIENT PORTIONS OF THIS VEDA. 

Should, then, my view of PAnini’s rule be correct, it will follow 
that PAnini considered this second Mandala as of a later date than the 
other Mandalas; and we cannot but admit that even the first hymn 
of the second Mandala fully confirms this impression, for, by speaking 
of Hotri, Potri, Neshtri, Agnidhra, Prasastri, Adhwaryu, and BrAhman 
priests, it certainly betrays a very advanced development of sacrificial/ 
and artificial rites. 


THE SIX PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS WERE UNKNOWN TO PaNINI. - 

1. MIMANSA. 

Minidnsd is a word of special grammatical interest, not in so 
far as its affix d is concerned—for the latter belongs to a general cate¬ 
gory of derivatives dealt with by Panini in his rule III. 3, 102—but on 
account of the irregular formation of its base. It must be admitted 
that the Sutra I. 3* d2may be looked upou as including this base also; 
but whether the instance mimdns, given .by the commentators, has 
there the general sense of considering , or the special sense of the 
philosophical reasoning of the Mimansa, cannot be inferred from the 
general tenor of this rule. This latter sense is emphatically expressed 
by two words derived from mi. mans , viz. y Mimansa , the name of the 
philosophy; and Mimansaha , a Mimansa philosopher. Neither word 
Noccurs in PAnini .' 1 * Nor docs he mentiou Jaimini, the author of the 
Mimansa-Sutra ; and it is, perhaps worthy of our attention, that not 
even the Ganas to PAuini contain the formation of this word, which is 
of as much interest as any other word of the Gana Bdhwddi (IV. 1, 
96.) 17 *. 

2. VEDANTA. 


The word Vedanta having no remarkable grammatical peculia¬ 
rities, had uo claim to the notice of PAnini; but had he been aware of 
the word Vedantin , “one who knows the Vedanta,” it would certainly 


*’*Evon Katyayana gives no Vfirttika to teacb the formation of mhnarisaka, though 
this word is of some interest from a grammatical point of view. Amongst those words 
which designate followers of a doctrine or philosophy, it is the only one formed with 
a fcrit-affix. It occurs, e.g. y as an instance of Patanjali, to I. 2, 64, v. 17, II. 2, 20, and in 
a Kftrikfi of the latter to III. 2. 128. where it is rendered by Kaiyyata vichdraka ; it 
occurs, too, as an instance, not in the Maliabh&shya, but the Kisikfi and Siddh.-k. 

to II. 1, 58, in the compound *od it is probably the property of the 

Calcutta Pandits, as an instance to IV. 3, 0. t 

1T4 With regard to Jaimlni, I have only to add that the instance 


qsgrcj j fafa to II. 2, 88 has not yet found a place in the Bhfishya or in Kaiyyata's 
commentary; it occurs in the Kftaikfi and the Gauaratnamahodadhi ; hub OH what 
authority Jayaditya and Vardhamana give this handsome epithet to the old 

if. i« in veiled against another Jaimini, I have no means of stating* 
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SaNKHYA AND, YOGA UNKNOWN TO PANINI. 

have required a special riil^*of his, since there is uo Sutra in his 
Grammar by which the sense of tills derivative could be made out satis¬ 
factorily. And as P&nini notices but one single word in which the base 
is not a proper name, and the affix in (technically ini) imparts to the 
derivative the sense of studying or knowing, viz., anubrdhmanin , “one 
who studies or knows a work like a Brahmana ” (IV. 2, 62), the omis¬ 
sion ot \*ed(mtin acquires increased significance. 41fi 

3. SaXKHYA. 

Sankhya Is a peculiar form. It comes from sankhya , and desig¬ 
nates the philosophy which is based on synthetic (sam) reasoning 
(khya). Its very name shows that it is the counterpart, as it were, of 
f^yaya (ni-aya), or the philosophy founded on “ analytical reasoning .” 
For while the former builds up a system of the universe, the latter 
dissects it into categories, and “enters into” its component parts. 
Yet a grammatical rule would have had to explain why the name of 
the former system is not. a fcrifc-foi mation,—for instance, its very base, 
sankhya , analogously to the hr it -formation nydya. It has not been 
noticed by Panini. Nor does lie teach—as he probably would have 
done had this philosophy existed in his; time-that the same word 
means, as a masculine, a follower of the Sankhya philosophy. 170 


4. YOGA. 

The word Yoga occurs several times in the Sutras, 177 but neveiv 
in the sense of a system of philosophy ; and the only two derivatives 
of this word which are taught by P&nini, viz., yogya and yaugika (V. 

1, 102) are two words which have no connection whatever with its 
philosophical meaning. In the sense of “ religious austerity,” it .seems 
to have been known by Panini, though he has no rule on the formation 
of this word, apparently because it offers no other grammatical 
interest than that which would be satisfied by his general rules III. 
3, 18 and VII. 3, 52; for he has a rule on the formation of yog in (III. 

2, 142). But this word means a man tvho practises religious austeriY 
ties ; it does net mean a follower of the Yoga system of philosophy. 


1,4 In the Sfltra IV. 3, 111, the affix in (technically, ini ) has a similar purport, but 
the base implies a proper name ; thus, Kavmandin, Kriiaiwin mean “ one who studies 
or knows the works of Karmanda, Krisaswa.’* 


For the various explanations, given by native authorities, of this term, I 
need now refer to one essay only, since it probably comprises all the literary 
information —and not only on this point —which can be obtained in our days on 
Sankhya writers, and certainly more than anyone scholar in Europe would have 
at his command—I mean the learned and excellent preface of Dr. Hall to his 
elaborate edition of the Sc.nkhya Pravacluina . The latter sense of the word Sankhya, 
“ a follower of the Sankhya philosophy,” occurs, e.g., in the Bhayavad-Gitd, III. 3; 
or, together with the word Kfindda, “ a follower of the Vaiseshika doctrine,” in the 


commentary of Sankara on the Veddtita 8(ltra , II. 3, 51; STfitalfft 



♦ ♦ 


*” 1. 2, 54.55.—III. 4, 20.—V. 1, 102 ; 4, 44. 47. 50. 126.—VI. 4. 74. 75.-VIU. 1, 50, 
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nyaya unknown to panini. 


5. NYaYA. 

That Nyaya was known to Panini in the sense of syllogism or 
logical reasoning , or perhaps logical science , I conclude from the 
Sutia III. 3, 122,' 1 where its affix conveys the sense of instrumenta¬ 
lity, /.e M that by which analysis (lit. entering-in to) is effected, for the 
same form, nyaya , is made the subject of another rule (III. 3, 37), where 
I anini gives as its meaning 44 propriety, good conduct,” which would') 
lead to its later meaning, “policy.” Unless we drew this distinction 
between the two Sutras named, the first Sutra would become superfluous. 
Nor is it probable that a civilization like that which is traceable in 
Panini s rules could have done without a word for syllogistic thought. 
But between this sense of the word nyaya , and its designating the special 
system of Gautama there is a vast difference. Nay, had Paniui even 
written the Gana IV. 2, 60, which implies, in its present version, the 
formation naiyayika , this latter word would not require us to infer that 
it means there a follower of Gautama’s school; it may only signify a 
inan who studies or knows the laws of syllogism.‘ 7 9 To substantiate 
this conclusion, with all the detail it deserves, would be a matter of 
great interest; for no philosophical school has dealt more largely with 
grammatical subjects than the Nyaya school, audits branch, the Vaijf 
sesliilca . The nature of “ sound ” and 44 word,” the question whether 
word is 44 eternal or transitory, ” the 44 power” or purport of words, the 


A further insight into Dr. Boehtlingk ’s “ edition ” of Panini. 

regret that I mast again animadvert on an error of the Calcutta editors. In 
their gloss on the SAtra III. 3, 122, they give the following etymology of | 

I According to them, this word would therefore come from 

“to lead," an etymology which, of course, is absolutely impossible. Nor is there 
any trace of it in any of the commentaries known to me. Patanjali and his com¬ 
mentators have no remark on this easy word. The Kusikd, which explains every SAtra, 
writes vqiq:, but neither allows these words to be preceded by 

nor, as this quotation shows, to contain a third person of the plural Its 

gloss obviously means, “ because QU ter in g.is made ^y it, the derivative 

\s Wipf.” The 8iddhdutci-kciumndi (fol. 211 a, line 7) has an analogous interpretation : 

... . etc., which is still more transparent. But what must ODe 

think of the proficiency of an “ editor ’’ of Panini, who has none of the laborious 
work—which always gives a title to indulgence—of comparing MSS. and compiling 
a commentary,—w ho merely reprints the labour of others,—and yet, even in a simple 
case like this, does not feel induced to consult the Kfisika or Siddhanta-kaumudi, 
though ho talk 8 a great deal, even on this occasion, of the Kfisikfi “A. B. and C,” 
but without mastering its “a, b, c,” simply repeats the gross blunder of the editors 
of his edition of Pfinini! 

' 1,9 To arrive at the form it is necessary to combine with the Gana 

quoted, the SAtra VII. 3, 3. The same word in the philosophical sense occurs 

in the Gana to IV. 8, 73, where a MS. of the Kfisikfi has even the reading 
and probably, in the same sense in the Gana to VIII 1,27; hut even if Pfinini I 
self had written it there, we should not be justified in giving it a more definite 
than the one stated. In the Sflfcra IV, 4, 02, and the Gana to IV. 8 , 54, it 
of “ propriety.’* 




NY AY A UNKNOWN TO PAMNI. 
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relation of base and affix, and such kindred matters are treated of in 
a vast literature based on the Sutras of Gautama; and the controver¬ 
sies of the Naiy&yikas with the Vaiyakaranas or etymologists need not 
blush before those of our modern philosophers. I must, however, confine 
myself on the present occasion, as heretofore, to giving a small amount 
of proof, that Panini could not have known the Sutras of Gautama. 

GAUTAMA’cJ DEFINITION OF JATI (GENUS), aKRITI (SPECIES)/ 

AND VYAKTI (INDIVIDUAL). 

After having refuted the opinion that the sense of a word conveys 
either the notion of genus or that of species , or that of individual , each 
taken separately, Gautama continues :—“ 1. The sense of a word con¬ 
veys (at the same time) as well the notion of genus {jdti), as that of 
species, ( dkriti ), as that of an individual (vyakti ). 2. An individual 

(vyakti ) is a bodily form as a receptacle for the particularization ofv 
qualities. 3. Species {dhviti) is called the characteristic mark of 
genus. 4. Genus {jdti) is that which lias the property of (intellec¬ 
tually) producing (species) of the same kind.*’ ,c ° 




panini does not make use of the term Akriti. 

HIS TERM ihA*n IS THE SAME AS GAUTAMA’S aKRITI. 


Let us now refer to the terminology of Panini, and see how he 
dealt with similar notions. In the first place, we Gnd that lie does not 
make use of a term dkriti. We meet, in his Grammar only with the 
terms jdti and vyahti. In the rule I. 2, 52, he speaks of (words 
which express) “ qualities as far as a jdti goes;” and the instance of the 
jdti , given by Patanjali, is a tcec. 191 

,KO Nyaya Sfttras II. 131-131: II 

jjfcf: II SUfjQhrffwf^ltfUsqi II UHWMWlfciW 511%: The object of Gautama 

is to show that individual , species and genus are notions which cannot be conceived, 
independently of one another, and that a separation of one from the other produces 
a fallacy. In translating the term uya/cti, stress must be laid on the word visesha 
“ particularization;" otherwise there would bo hut one individual. Tho same con¬ 
sideration induced ino to differ, in my translation of dkriti, from Dr. Ballantyne, who, 
In his meritorious edition and learned translation of the Nyaya-SGtras, renders this 
term “fociA," which undoubtedly is its usual sense in non-philosophical writings. 

But when Vdawan&tha, in his comment on tho Sdtra II. 124, writes^l^jf^giq^r^nsf- 

fMta and on ii. 180: 

— he intends, iu my opinion, to convey tho understanding, that ukriti is “tho 

particularization ot organisms," and “the characteristic mark of ‘cowhood’ is the 
particularization of the organism of a cow" which, translated into our philosophical 
language, would mean that dkriti is species. In my rendering of (he fourth SQtra 
(II. 181) the parenthetical words are borrowed from Viswandtlui, who comments on 

them thus ; STOR: SRRWW4>: SRR* ztWj: W cUTT ^ *WMf- 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that Gautama meant 

our term germs. 

*** J* 2, 52 : —1 must observe hero that the Kfisikft and, on 



i* 8 nyaya unknown to pan ini. 

At I. 2, 58, he treats of the optional use of the singular or plural : M if 
the word expresses a jati,” (e.g. a Brahmana or the Brailmanas) ; at 
V. 2, 133, he applies the term jati to the elephant,—at V. 4, 37, to 
herbs,- at V. 4, 94, to stones and iron, a lake and a cart,—at VI 1, 
143, to the fruit Kustumburu,—at VI. 3, 103, to grass and IV. 1, 63,' 
is a rule ou “ jati- words, which are not permanently used in the femi¬ 
nine gender.” It is not necessary to multiply these instances, in order 
to show that Panini understands by jati the same thing that Gautama 
understands by akriti, viz., species ; 188 and I may add at once, that 
he has no word at all for the notion of “ genus.” 


its authority, the Calcutta edition, are quite at variance with Patanjali, in explain¬ 
ing the last words of this SQfcra, as if it had the sense ^ STSfTR:. Patanjali distinctly 
rejects such an explanation, on the ground that it is impossible to speak of quali¬ 
ties which are not jdtis. He rejects, too, such instances as 

aw’Uifc?: qgn igg r sg r t which illustrate his purvapaksha ; an instance of his conclu¬ 
sion is Patanjali: I 

i (M,s.o^:)ton#i: i srjpTOTOwr * foarEr i sm 

fa aj iro i i i%sf gfroi (ms. o^:) Aqwntfq x i 

fegrrorp ft fa i to ^ vrcft.-varttika . m arm:- 

Patanjali: SIT 3lTRiTORTT^ I Varttika: ftSPT^FTT TO** 

-Patanjali : q rfd fafiTOfc TORW I 

jijHlMP q grfjg^TT^ TOT OTf^ft.-Vfirttika : RRRTftl^^^lI^^^.—Patanjali : 

I *TTO 5%5|^T $?TOTfiT STRTJ 



«r i i to# f^r i & T* 

*T etc.—Kaiyyata :.I 

^^TFl I 3*1 TOT =3T^T%: TO: I ^T ^ 


TO 5T 3 TO: etc 


Patanjali and Kdtyayana knew the system of Gautama. 


-S h 


J" There is, indeed, a K&rikft of Patanjali which explicitly corroborates this 
comparison which I have made between Pfinini and Gautama, and which, moreover, 
has an additional import in affording evidence that Gautama is prior to Patanjali. 

I mean the Karikfi to IV. I, 68, which says : ^ R ^^1* 

^ i.e.. “jufi has (in Pfinini) the sense of dkriti ;/ 

it does not possess all the genders, and, once determined, is easily recognized V 
(elsewhere) ; but it is, too, a family with its schools.” The following passages from 

Kaiyyata will bear out my translation : ^i$fcta£4i! TOiT: 



^ [For these last words compare Viswandtha's comment on the Nydya 
Sfttra II. 133, in note 180.] t^TO ^T^lR'diG^Rj<ii «T Wi|Wf“ 
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As to vyakti , it occurs but once iu the Sutras, viz., I. 2, 51, and 
'means there “linga” generic mark, which, in grammatical terminology, is 
{gender. 1 ?* The notion of individuality is not represented by a special 
'.word in the language of Panini; the nearest approach to it is his word 
adhikara , as it is used in the rules II. 4,13. 15, and V. 3, 43, where it is 


sfrRtRrjrttsJ* ftrai 3 * uNfaRi 1 

l 1 ntere? 1 

And after having explained tl\e KfirikA of “ another ” 

quoted by Patanjali, on the same subject, Kaiyyata adds, “ from this quotation by 
Patanjali it has been inferred that the former lvarika expresses his own opinion : ” 

-Oil another occasion 

Patanjali, in adapting himself to Panini’s use of the term jdti (t.e., akriti), observes 
in a somewhat poetical strain (1. 2, 52, after the last words of the quotation from 

the Bh fishy a in note 181) : quf^tRjT^I I 3VqRfM*^rr 

f^nOTrT%# H 5T$tR* [Kaiyyata %# *PTT etc.) i.e., 

“ If jdti has a fixed gender,—whenever it lias taken that gender, from birth to death 
it does not abandon that gender.”—1 must also call attention to another passage 
from the Mahabhasliya, which likewise shows that j rti has, in Panini, Gautama’s 
sense of akriti, and which at the same time proves that Patanjali not only had a 
knowledge of the philosophical application of the latter term, but, when speaking in 
liis own name, uses akriti in the same manner in which it is used by Gautama. In 
the passage I am alluding to, he broaches the same problem which is proposed by the 
Nyfiya-Sfitras, but as a grammarian, and in reference to Panini, who has no term for 
genus, he comprises in his question merely the alternative whether the sense of a 
word in Pdiini implies “ species ” (akriti), or “ individuality ” (dravyu)* His answer 
is, that it comprises both, for those who maintain the former alternative are justified 
in their opinion by the Stitra I. 2, 58, and those who incline towards the latter, by 

the&utra I. 2,64. Patanjali'* Introduction (ed. Ballantyne, p. 40 - 42 ) : m 3^71^: 

1 1 qnq 1 sviw mifid r fd 1 

^hgjfrf I qTPT 

^ —Whether Kdtijihjana, in using the expression 

4, 1. v. 3, of the Calcutta edition), merely adapted himself to the Manner 
in which Panini uses *flRl, or whether lie, too, had not yet a knowledge of Gautama’s 

definition would have remained doubtful, had lie not availed himself, iu another of 
his Vfirttikas, of the term akriti exactly in the sense in which it is defined by the 

Nyfiya Sutra— viz., in the Varttika 5 (ed. Calc.) to VII. 1, 74 : *T 

*nP^J^9Ff^rUTT3; and though Patanjali observes that this Varttika is superfluous, 
since its contents are a matter of course, we may, nevertheless, be thankful for its 
word and the conclusions it enables us to draw in our present ease. — 

Patanjali: 5| qff I f¥ I I 

5mTWrmT ^ I I f¥ I ?T ft 

* *?d^4Pi^?ITf^r3R; and Kaiyyata .. cPI 

1 * 18 nBQA in ihesarao sense by Katyfiyana in the Vfirttika t (of the Calc, 

ed.) to 1 . 2, 52. 
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NYAYA AND VAIfeESHIKA UNKNOWN TO PANINI. 

rendered by the commentators by clravya “ substance.” The term vises- 
hya may be compared to adhikarana ; but as it signifies “the object to be 
qualified,” it is not v the counterpart of joti, but of viseshana , “the 
quality” 164 

The result of the foregoing comparison betwen Panini and Gauta¬ 
ma must remove, I believe, every doubt as to the chronological position 
of both- The expressions of Panini show that he had not even conceived 
so much as the philosophical problem started and solved by Gautama. 
The very manner in which Patanjali is compelled to answer the ques¬ 
tion, whether “the sense of a word ” in Panini “implies species or 
individuality viz., that at one time it implies the former, and at 
another, the latter, shows that philosophical investigations into the 
“ sense of the word ” had not yet troubled Pan ini’s mind. A mere 
difference of opinion between the gramraariau aud the Nyaya philosopher 
would be no proof for the posteriority of the latter; but the absence 
of the problem itself, in the Sutras of Panini, is, I hold, sufficient ground 
for this inference. A problem of this kind could not have been slighted 
by Panini if he had been aware of it; it would have entered un¬ 
consciously, as it were, into his terminology, and into the mode of^. 
delivering his rules. There is abundant evidence in Patanjali’s Great 
Commentary, that his training must have been a philosophical one; 
and it is Katyayana’s superiority, too, in this respect, which inflicts on 
Panini a quantity of Varttikas finding fault with his empiric and un- 
phiiosophical treatment of grammatical facts. 

C. YAIb'ESHIKA WAS UNKNOWN TO PANINI. 

After this conclusion, it seems needless to add that the Sutras 
ignore the word vciisesliika , which, from a grammatical point of view, 
would have had as much claim to being noticed by Panini as any word 
comprised in his rules IV. 2, 60 and 63. The formation vaiseshika is \y 
taught in the Gana to V. 4, 34, but merely in the sense of visesha. 


CHRONOLOGICAL RELATION BETWEEN PANINI AND THE UNNaDI-SUTRAS. 


There is an important class of ancient works the chronological 
relation of which to Panini deserves our peculiar attention here, from 
the circumstance that their contents are more or less kindred with 
those of Pauini’s work,—I mean the grammatical works known under 
the name of ZJnnddi-Sutras , Dhatupatha , Pratiulchyas , Phit-Sutras t andS 
we may add to them the Nirukta , the exegetical work of Ydska. Bach(^ 
of these works, with perhaps the exception of one, if I am not mis¬ 
taken, is unanimously considered by Sanskrit scholars, as prior to the 
Grammar of Panini. 


PROFESSOR MULLER’S ARGUMENT THAT THE UNJVaOI-SOTRAS 

ARE ANTERIOR TO PACINI. 


*> 




Before I proceed to examine whether this view can be u 
not, I will quote Professor Muller’s opinion on the age of the 


1,4 Compare II. 1,57 ; also V. 1, 119, v. 5 (ed. Calc.) 
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DR. AtFRECHT’S VIEW OF THE AGE OF THE UNNaDI-SUTRAS. 121 

Sutras . “ We do not know,” he says, “by whom these Unadi affixes were 
first collected, nor by whom the Unadi-Sutras, as we now possess them, 
were first composed. All we can say is, that, as Panini mentions them, 
and gives several general rules with regard to them, they must have 
existed before his time.” 18 * 


Da. AUFRECHT’S arguments to the same effect. 

On the same subject. Dr. Aufrecht, to whom we are indebted 
for a careful edition of the Unncidi-Sutras , together with a commentary 
by UjjwaJadatta , expresses himself thus** 0 : — “ We have no direct tradi¬ 
tion as to tiie author of the sCitrus. They were composed before the 
time of Panini , as they are referred to by him in two different passages 
of his Grammar. The fact, however, that both Yaska and the author 
of the above-quoted Karika [viz., to III. 3, 1] specify Sdkatdyana as 
the grammarian who derived all nouns from verbs, speaks in favour 
of NagojVs conjecture, that the authorship is to be attributed to 
Sdkatdyana . Nor is this supposition entirely unsupported by the 
evidence of the siltras themselves. In one place (II. 38) we are 
told that the people of the north used the word kdrshaka for 4 a hus¬ 
bandman;’ in another (IV. 128), that they employed Icdri in the mean¬ 
ing of 4 an artisan.’ ’ This distinction refers to a period of tile language 
of which no mention is made by any grammarian after Panini. In 
another rule (III. 144,) we find the name of Sakravarmana , an old gram¬ 
marian who is only once more quoted, namely, in Panini , VI. 1, 130. It 
is of some importance also, that the author of the siltras considers 
asman (stone) and bhttvana (world) as Vaidic, whereas they are treated 
by Panini as words of common occurrence. These facts, even when 
taken collectively, furnish no decisive evidence as to the authorship of 
the siltras , but they show, at all events, that they were composed a 
considerable time before Panini .” 


( Refutation of these arguments . 

I have in the first instance, to demur to the correctness of one of 

these “facts,” which, if it were real, would dispense with any further 

proof of the Unnadi-Sutras having preceded—not, indeed, Panini. for such 
an inference would always remain hazardous -but his grammatical 
work. It is true that this grammarian speaks twice of Unnddis , but lie 

Vlteuer speaks of Unnadi-Srtfcra*. 197 The former term merely implies a 

list of Uqn&di affixes, and may imply,according to analogous expressions 
in P&qini, a list of words formed with these affixes ; but it can never 

1,1 Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 151. 

. "CJivalaclatta-sjCommentary on the UiinSdi-SOtras, edited from a Manuscrint 

in the Library of the East India House, by Theodor Aufrecht. Bonn lKTit 

Sidd’h4n V ta-kT,^ h ° i"'‘if tU_Sfi t 1 ras wore "rat Published in the Calcutta edition of the 
Siddhanta-kauamdi, afterwards reprinted—without anv further pnixmit..; 

MSB, but with de teriorati ons by-D,, Boehtlingk. Centre^note 53. " °‘ 

In * 8 * 1: III. 4, 76 : 

Vaidyanfitha on the FaribhAsba 

16 


•* snrr- 
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imply a work which treats of these affixes and these formations, like 
the Unnadi-Sutras which we are speaking of. Between a list of Unnadis 
—affixes or words—and Unnadi-Sutras, there is all the difference whicfr 
exists between a lexicographical and a grammatical work. All the 
conclusions, therefore, which are based on the identity of both, vanish 
at once. 

With the conjecture of Nagojibbatla I shall deal hereafter; but 
when Dr. Aufrecht quotes the meaning of kdr shako , ‘husbandman,’ and 
of hari, ‘artisan’ as proving his conclusion, I candidly confess that I do 
not understand how the fact of these words having been used by the 
people of the north, in the sense given, can have the remotest bearing 
on the point at issue, even if in the whole stretch of the voluminous 
grammatical literature subsequent to Panini, all of which, of course, is 
covered by his assertion, no grammarian had made mention of the dis¬ 
tinction he is adverting to. 169 The Unnadi-Sutras profess to give such 
•{information as is not contained in Panini’s work ; he himself informs us 
of this character of the Unnadi list in the two rules alleged. It is but 
natural, therefore, that we should find in these two Unnadi rules, as 
indeed we find iu all the rest, much interesting matter of which no 
trace occurs in the Sutras of Panini. 

But even assuming that my inability to understand this premiss 
of Dr. Aufrecht only proves my own incapacity, I might go further and 
ask—What proof does there exist that these two Sutras, which have 
nothing characteristic or peculiar in them, were not added to the origi¬ 
nal Sutras at a later time, since Dr. Aufrecht himself has shown that 
the genuineness of sixteen Sutras was suspected by Ujjwaladatta 
himself ? And I may add—are there not, for instance, in a valuable 
commentary on more than 300 of these Unnadi-Sutras, composed by 
Nrisinho , who lived Scnniuat 1577, or 1520 after Christ, at least in the 
MS. I have consulted, not only many readings which differ from the text 
of Ujjwaladatta, as edited by Dr. Aufrecht, but three Sutras the subs¬ 
tance of which is now iu the Commentary, and three Sutras which are 
neither met with in the text of Bhattoji nor in that of Ujjwaladatta?' 90 


,?J And lias this question—which portion of the grammatical literature is later 
than Panini V—been so finally settled that, at present, any one is allowed to speak of 
it as (t mat ter of course V 


Neto Unnridi-Stitras taken from the Commentary of Nrisinlia on the Unnadi-Siitras , 

this Commentary beiny a portion of his SwaramanjarL 


lW Between the Sfitras III. 60 and 61 we read in the E.I.H. MS. 98 of Npisiuha's 
Sioaramaujari (on accentuation'—where theseUnnfidi-Sfifcras occur-a Sfitra which is 

neither amongst those of Ujjwaladatta, nor in his commentary, viz. ^ II 

Comm.: I W I I 

Between IV. 2 and 3, it has a Sfitra, the contents—but not the wording—of which are 

embodied in Ujjwaladatta’s Sfitra IV. 2 : II Comm.: ^ I 


ffclcftfil IWT3: I $*T3». Between IV. 00 8 

occurs in the commentary on SOtra IV. 90); Comm.: 
.(?) I <IT*rfa cTTf^L and 




(its substance. 




DR. AUFRfiCHT'S 


v T IEW OP THE AGE OF TIIE 


CNN A l>l-SET HAS. 



It seems, therefore, that with the actual doubts we must entertain as to 
the originality of several Unn&di-Sutras, it is by no means safe to appeal 
to two or any such Sutras for chronological evidence, unless they be able 
to show cause why they should not be ranked amongst the additions of 
later times. 191 

And again, what possible conclusion as to the chronological rela¬ 
tion of the Unnadi-Sutras to’Panini can be drawn from another quota¬ 
tion made by Dr. Aufrecht ? Chdkravarmana, he says, is once quoted 
by the Unn&di-Sutras, and 41 only attoe more , namely, in Panini I wilt 
make no remark on these latter words. That they are quoted by both 
is undeniable; but since it happens that both Dr. Aufrecht and I have 
quoted Panini, does it follow that either of us lived a “considerable 
time” before the other, or before any other writer who may also have 
quoted Panini? When, however. Dr. Aufrecht points out that the 
author of the IJnnadi-Sutras “considers asman (stone) and bhuvana 
(world) as Vaidik, whereas they are treated by Panini as words of 
common occurrence,” I, too, lay much stress oil the statement con¬ 
tained in this passage of the Unnadi-Sutras, but by it arrive at the very 
opposite inference to that which lias suggested itself to him. For, if 
Panini treated these words which occur in the Vedas as words of 
common life, aud, on the other hand, the author of the Sutras in ques¬ 
tion had ceased to use them in his conversational speech, and records 
the fact that they belong, not only to literary language, but to that of 
the very oldest literature, —I do not conclude that such facts “show, at 
ail events, that they (the Unuadi-Sfttras) were composed a considerable 
time before Panini,” but I conclude that Panini lived in that Vaidik age 
when asman aud bhuvana were as well Vaidik as common words, and 


Commentary of Ujjwaladatta). 
_ c . _ _ « _ 


Comm.; I I 

Before V. 28, it mentions a Sutra which is neither 


amongst those of tjjwaladatta nor embodied in his Commentary: II Comm.: 

ftqisw I serf I otc. Before V. 52 which precedes 

V. 70, and follows V. 00 and the new Sfitra p.e., V. 69—the new Sutra—5 2. 70) : 

H Comm.: «Tf: I I this Sutra, too, is neither 

amongst the SOtras nor in the Commentary of Ujjwaladatta. 

191 Dr. Aufrecht himself observes (p. ix) with perfect accuracy : “ the unadtsu- 
tras have not been handed down to ns in their original form. It was not the inten¬ 
tion of the author to give a complete list of all the un&di-words, but merely to 
collect the most important of thorn. Henco we frequently meet with the sentence : 

‘in varioas other words, too/ or sftj ‘the same suffixes are 

found in other words, too.' ” The former of these expressions, quoted by Dr. 
Aufrecht* occurs, indeed, five times and the latter ouce ; and Patanjali says in his 

Kfirik& tq III. 8, 1, and in bis comment on it: II STfifdW? 

si ii u Hgfear ? i 

5f II II ficUft- I d 

Since, then, the Dnnddis are admitted, oven by Patun- 

jali, to bo an iucomplete list, and If thore is evidence to prove that at recent periods 
writers permitted themselves to supply the deficiencies, it will be admitted that my 
hesitation is not a hypercritical one. 
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therefore required no distinctive remark of his ; that, on the contrary, 
the author of the two Unnadi-Sutras in question belonged to a period 
when these words had become obsolete in common life,—in short, that 
Panini lived a considerable time before this grammarian. 

An iniereuce, however, of such importance as this could not be 
considered as resting on sufficiently solid ground if there were no other 
means of establishing it than two Sutras of a work avowedly open to 
interpolations at various periods of Sanskrit literature. 

ON THE CRITICAL TEST BY W HICH TO JUDGE OF THE CHRONOLOGICAL 
RELATION OF PANINI TO THE UNNADI-SUTRAS AND OTHER 

GRAMMATICAL WORKS. 

In order to support it with stronger arguments, I must raise a 
previous question, which does not concern the Unn&di-Sutras alone— 
the question, whether or not Panini was the originator of all theS 
technical terms he employs in his work ? Since lie adverts, several 
times, in his rules, to grammarians who preceded him, 191 it would pro¬ 
bably—not necessarily— be possible to answer this question if we pos¬ 
sessed the works of these grammarians. Sakata yana's grammar seems 
indeed, to have come down to us, but though, in such a case it would be 
within my reach, it must still remain at present a sealed book to me, 
and I must treat it like the works of Gargya, Ivasyapa, and the other 
predecessors of Panini who merely survive in name and fame. 193 

There are, in my opinion, two Sutras of Panini which may serve as 
a clue through the intricacies of this problem. 

FIVE SlfTRAS OF PaNINI, THE KEY-STONE OF HIS WORK. 

In five important rules of his, Panini states that, on principle, he 
will exclude from his grammar certain subjects, as they do not fall 
within his scop6. But since he gives reasons for doing so, he at the 
same time enables us to infer what he considered his duty, as a gram¬ 
marian, to teach. 101 Amongst these rules, one (I. 2, 53) referring to a 


,9a See note 97. 

193 The knowledge that Sakat&yana’s Grammar exists, and is preserved amongst 
the treasures of the Library of the Home Government for India, we owe, like so 
much of our knowledge of Sanskrit literature, to the lamented Professor Wilson, who 
speaks of it in his Mackenzie Collection , vol. I. p. 160. Many years ago I obtained 
sight of the precious volume ; but as it is written on palm leaves in th&HalS Kernfita 
character, and as I could not attempt to make it out without a magnifying glass, and 
then only with much difficulty, I was compelled to abandon my desire of mastering 
its contents. It is to be hoped now that a learned, laborious, aud competent Sanskrit 
scholar will transcribe and publish this awkward MS., and thus relieve Sanskrit \ 
studies from a suspense which no one can feel more keenly than I do in writing 
these lines. I must add, at the same time, that doubts have been lately expressed 
to me whether this MS. contains really the original work of Sdkat&yana, or merely a 
Grammar founded on his. 


/ 


A fuAher insight into the character of Dr . Boehtlingk’s “ edition ” of P&nini* 


•i »»« These rules are They contaiu Pfinini's grammatical oveed, and*rb? v 

the key-stone of his work. But all that the 41 editor ” of Pfipini has to Offer 
respect to them is the following attempt at an epigram (vol, II. p, 47) ; 


f,. " •.»*" ’ i ’* 

a «c • 
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subject touched on by him in a previous Sutra, says: “ Such matter 
will not be taught by me, for it falls under the category of conventional 
terms, which are settled (and therefore do not require any rule of mine ; 
literally : for it has the authority of a saujna or conventional term).?' 

an ©^edition against his predecessors.” And thus, in taking up that which is 
merely incidental, and, compared with the subject itself, quite irrelevant, he com¬ 
pletely leads the reader away from the real importance of these rules. The Kiigikd, 
it is true, mentions that Panini differs in the principles he lays down in these rules 
from previous grammarians ; but it is far from making a joke or concentrating the 
essence of its comments on so futile a point. It shows, on the contrax* 3 \ the full 
bearing of these rules, and, I believe, it would have done still betterihad it embodied 
in its gloss the remarks of Patanjali on some of these Sutras. At all events, the 
commentary of the Kftsika on them was deemed important enough even by 
Dr. Boehtlingk to be quoted by him on this occasion in its full extent, though his 
reason for doing so is merely to show the “ expedition of Panini against his prede¬ 
cessors.” “The ichole,” (uir., this expedition) he writes in introducing the Kasika, 
“becomes sufficiently clear through an excellent commentary, I mean the Kasika- 
vritti, which will make any other remark superfluous As the quotation ho then gives 
from the Kasika is the only one, of any extent, in his whole second volume, and as ho 
assumes all the appearance of treating it with that minute and critical and conscien¬ 
tious circumstantiaiity which even in an incidental quotation must be extremely 
welcome, — I mean by giving the various readings of his MSS, (“ A ”^MS. 821) ; “ IS ” 
— MS. 2440 of the East India House— wrongly described by him at p. liv.), by record¬ 
ing the omissions in either of them, even so far as the omission of a u ” is con¬ 
cerned,— in short, as he gives us in his lengthened and highly valuable extract from 
the Kfisikfi a specimen of his editorial character, I considered it my duty to make a 
comparison of his edition of this portion of the Kasika with the two MSS. named and 
used by him. For though I was perfectly well acquainted with his so-called 
Commentary on Panini, and though it has been my thorough conviction for very 
many years that his curtailed reprint of the Calcutta edition—I will not qualify it 
now otherwise—by suppressing important texts and by propagating errors which, 
even in a reprint, are not excusable, has been more an impediment to a conscientious 
study of Sanskrit grammar, and of Panini in particular, than his very imperfect 
oommentatorial remarks may have done service to beginners,—though my opinion of 
the literary activity of Dr. Boehtlingk was the result of a careful study of his works 
mid was by no means founded on occasional errors of his, or formed in disregard of 
all the difficulties he had to contend with ; —in short, though not all the imperfec¬ 
tions of his writings —if they amounted only to such— would ever have induced me to 
stint the share of indulgence which I hold ought to be always and largely awarded 
to laborious and honest work, whatever be its failings, I have considered it my duty 
to make this comparison since, within the chain of the peculiar circumstances which 
weigh on his edition of Pflriini and on some of his other “ editions ,” too, the point I 
wanted to ascertain, once more, did not so much concern a question of scholarship as 
one of scientific reliability. The result of my comparison was this. j)i\ Boehtlingk 
records at his quotation from the Kftsika to I. 2, 55), the various readings of 

A (for U SrRtf^lf^TcT), (for IS (for is 

(for D and (for R t) ; but he does not say that A roads the 

last words : fast (sic) surf At I. 2, 54, he mentions that MS. A 

has omitted the word but he does not state that A roads instead of IPs 

reading , nor that D has a marginal note on the word which runs 

tlius : ftro; | cf CTTOqM IAnd he edits on 

his own authority—without any remark whatever— is perfectly 
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PATANJALI ON THE TECHNICAL TERMS OF PaNINI. 

KAIYYATA ON PAT AN J A LI’S GLOSS JN QUESTION. 

To these words Patent jali appends the following gloss: “When Panini 
speaks of conventional terms which he will not teach, because they 
are settled, does he mean, by this expression, such technical terms 
Us ti, gh\t,bha y and the like? No; for sanjnu is here the same as 
sanjnana , ‘understanding’ (i.e., a name which has a real meaning , 
that may be traced etymologically).” And Kaiyijata enlarges upon 
these words in the following strain : “ The question of Patanjali is 


meaningless —while both MSS. read —At I. 2, 55, he mentions that A has 

omitted and moreover that B reads : q sj hsPt l sgj : t 

Hdt©; but he does not say that A omits also before and adds ^ before 

the last words rf ^[fd. And what is much worse, he not only edits 

while both MSS. read but fafa^ z—ichich is 

simple nonsense —while both MSS. have the intelligible reading 5^ 

— At I. 2, 50, he observes that §[Td is omitted in B and in A ; but he 
does not mention that instead of B's I etc., A reads : 

, etc. ; nor does he mention that B reads & 



; while A reads but, again, he edits, without any remark 

whatever, which is ungrammatical , in spite of the concurrent 

and correct reading of both MS^.: (or A ogqi ffifr , see before).-His 

remarks at I. 2, 67, are that A omits and that B reads % (for A 

(for A and (for A ). Yet lie does not record 

the various inaccuracies of A, which are essential for those not acquainted with this 
MS., in order that they may form an opinion on it and on its relation to the read¬ 
ings of Z>. Thus he omits stating that A reads the commencing words fd 

that it omits 3^537, and reads for B's more correct reading 

^ °• Hut Dr. Roehtlingk likewise does not mention thatB has a marginal 

note to the word vie. (sir) that A reads d for B’s 

(i n the commencement); that B adds § after Jast line of his page 48) ; that A reads 

for B HSjftPrTjT© (first line of his page 49), and ^ for 

B *T And to crown the edition of this portion of the excellent com- 

mentary, 1 mean the kdsika-vritti, which will make all further explanation super¬ 
fluous,” Dr. Boehtlingk prints, without a single remark (p. 49, line 4), d*Jfa4f3«WSP4 T«T " 

foft *l+«ld; when A has the following passage : dqffcrasfo TOEf SttH 3TI 

(sic.), whereas B gives the complete sentence In this way : 

l I STsf^: sreffer^ sr , 35^3 i 

—And such is his edition of even an 
easy text of a commentary to only five Sutras of Panini,—of a commentary 
pompously announced by himself, and laid before the public with so mnoh 
ftqce of cure and conscientiousness | 
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suggested by the rule of analogy. His answer is in the negative, be¬ 
cause context itself has a greater weight t han (mere) analogy. Now, 
though such terms as ti, fy/ui, bha y and the like, are settled terms, this 
circumstance would not have been a sufficient reason in an etymologi¬ 
cal work (like that of Panini) for leaving them untaught, for they have 
no etymology-’ 4 Understanding,’ (as Patanjali paraphrases saujim) 
menus mentally entering into, understanding the component parts of a 
word, [or it means the words which admit of this mental process.] 


IN TERENCES TO HE DRAWN PROM THIS GLOSS AS TO THE ORIGINALITY 


OF CERTAIN TERMS OF PaNINI. 


From this rule of Panini and the commentaries alleged we learn 

ore_ 

1. That his Grammar does not treat of those sanjnas or conven¬ 
tional names which are known and settled otherwise. 

2. That this term sunjna must be understood in our rule to con¬ 
cern only such conventional names as have an et.\ molog^. 

3. That it applies also to grammatical terms which admit of an 
etymology, but not to those which are merely grammatical symbols. 

4. That such terms as t/, glut, and bha were known and settled 
befovc Panini's Grammar, but that, nevertheless, they aie delined b\ 

Panini because they are not etymological terms. 

Having thus obtained, through the comment of Patanjali on the 
Sutra in question, a means by which to judge of the originality of 
Papini’s terms, we must feel induced to test its accuracy before w r e 
base our inferences on it; and the opportunity of doing so is afforded 
not merely by the technical symbols which Patanjali himself names,— 
we easily ascertain that Panini has given a definition of them,-but 
also by another of these important five Sutras. This Sutra (I. 2, 5G) 
says: “ Nor shall I teach the purport of the principal part of a com¬ 
pound ( pradhana ), or that of an affix (pratyaya), because they, too, 
have been settled by others (t.c., people know already from other autho¬ 
rities, that in a compound the sense of the word ravitates towards 
its principal part, and in a derivative towards the affix.)”' ec 

Thus we learn here from Panini himself that the term pratyaya 
(affix) was employed before he wrote his work; and if Patanjali s 
interpretation be correct, Papini, who also makes use of this term, 
must have left it undefined, since it has an etymology and was “settled” 
in his time. And such, indeed, is the case. Panini uses the word 
pt'&byaya manj’ times (e.f/., 1. 1> 61. 62. 69 ; 2, 41. 45; 3, 63. etc., etc.), he 
heads with it a whole chapter which extends over three books of his 
work, yet he gives no definition whatever of its sense. Finding, then, 


'•* Pfinini, I. 2, 53: Talanjali : f¥ *?T ^cTR 

v ag n mwmRiwin i \ S^rr. - Kaw> ata: f%* ^it i 

to* » i g gram : mn&t v&m. \ * % sraran* 

\ 1 39T&. 



,w Panini, I. 2, 53 • JfWfSFBF rA 
on this rule. 



There is no JJIiushya 
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that Patanjali’s comment is confirmed by Panini’s own words, we may 
proceed ; and we then obtain the results that the Sfltras employ, but 
do not explain such terms, for instance, as prathamd (nominative), 
dwitiya (accusative), tritiyu (instrumental), chaturthi (dative), pancha- 
lni (ablative), shashthi (genitive), and saptami (locative). And the 
commentators apprise us that these words were technical names used 
by the eastern grammarians, which are referred to by Panini in some 
of liis rules. 19 ’ We likewise meet in his work with such terms as 
samdset (compound II. 1, 3), tatpurusha (II. 1, 22), -avayibhava (II 1 5) 
bahuvrihi (II. 2, 28), krit (III. 1, 93), taddhita (IV. 1, 76), etc., etc.: lie 
enumerates all the special compounds or affixes which fall under these 
heads, but does not give any definition whatever of the meaning of 
these names. Again, the commentaries, in adverting to them, tell us 

that the terms expressing compounds, for instance, belong to “older 
grammarians.” 

When, on the other hand, we see that he jLmzs give a definition of 
kannaclh dra ya (I. 2, 42), or of samyoga (I. 1, 7), or of auundsika (I. 1, 8), 
terms which are conventional and admit of an etymological analysis] 
we are at ouce compelled to infer that he was the first who employed 
these technical names in the sense stated by him. And this conclu¬ 
sion would apply with equal force to all other terms of a similar kind 
which do not merely head an enumeration of rules but are clearly defined 
by him, e.g., to savariia (I. 1, 9), pragriliya (I. 1, 11), lopa (1.1,60), 
hraswa , dirgha, pluta (I. 2, 27), uddtta (I. 2, 29), anuddtta (I. 2, 30) 
sivarita (I. 2, 31), aprikta (I. 2, 41), etc., etc. Nor do I believe that this 
conclusion becomes invalidated in those instances in which Panini gives 
a definition, while yet there may be a strong presumption that the 
term defined was already used in his time, for it seems to me that, in 
such a case, his definition either imparted an additional sense to the 
current term, and, in reality, thus created a new term of his own, or 
had a special bearing on the technical structure of his own work. When, 
for instance, he defines the term divandwa , 1 98 though there is a pro - 
bability that this term was used by previous grammarians , 199 his de¬ 
finition may iiave corrected the current notion on the subject implied by 
it, as I infer from the lengthened discussion of Patanjali. Or, when he 
uses the term upasarjana in one of those five rules already mentioned, 
thus allowing us to conclude that it was a current, term in his 


II. 3, 46. 2. 3. 13. 30. 7 etc. 

II. 2, 23: 

1,9 KKsTtei (MS. 829, E.T.H.) on I. 2, 57: a«ir *9 trffrrp refr I SRTOqwfv 

MS. 2440, E.I.H., reads JJcOT instead of but both readings are 

objectionable, as we may infer from the Mah&bhasya on II. 1, 20 : 

otc.; and theso identical words reoccur in the Mahfibh^shya to II. 1, 49. Neither of 
the terms bahuvrihi, avyayibhdva, or tatpurusha is explained by Panim.^Coffipa^B 

also note 44, and my Dictionary, «.u. ^Rn^T^naTTST. 
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time,* 00 and still appears to define it in two other rules, 80 1 his definition 
is in reality no definition at all; it merely instructs the pupil how he 
may recognize an upasarjana rule in his work. 80 * 

To extend this inference to purely grammatical symbols like those 
mentioned by Patanjali, c.g. % gha , s/ias/i, lute, slu* lap, etc., etc., would be 
wrong, after the remark of this grammarian ; for, as we learn from him, 
that they are not sanjnds^ in the sense in which Panini uses tliis word 
in his rule t. 2, 53, we cannot decide to what extent he may have 
invented these names, or whether he even invented any of them, since 
Patanjali distinctly tells us, as we have seen, that ti, ghu, bha. were 
terms already known to Panini. 

APPLICATION OP THE TEST THUS OBTAINED TO THE UNNaDI-SU'TRAS. 

If, theu, we apply the test we have obtained to the Unn&di-Siitvas, 
we shall have, in the first place, to observe that the technical, and, at 
the same time, significant names which would fall under the category of 
PAmioi’s rule (I. 2, 53), and which are not only use l in, but are indispens¬ 
able to, the mechanism of these Sutras, are. the following : abhynsa , 
avgaya' udatta , upadhn , npasarga , dir gha , dhdtu , pada, vriddhi , Jopa , 
samprasarana. Ji raswa * 0 * Amongst these. Panini gives no definition 
whatever of dhdtu; for his explanation is merely an enumeration (I. 3, 
• and the same remark applies to npasarga (I. 4, 59), and perhaps to 
vriddhi ll. 1, 1) and avyaya (I. 1, 37. 33, etc.), ft is probable, therefore, 
tiiat P&nini did not invent these terms, but referred to them as of cur¬ 
rent use. On the other hand, he distinctly defines hraswa , dirgha 
udatta , upadhd , lopa , samprasarana , and ab/ij/dsa.* 0 * The term pada is 
'also defined by him, but it seems that he merely extended its current 


*°° I. 2, 57 : ^ ^^4' 

*o» | 2 , 4R : MUIHlPlfVS 2 * 44 : 

In the foregoing remarks I have drawn a distinct line between the definition 
which Pflmni gives of a term,—as when he says 44 abhyasta are the two syllables con¬ 
stituting a reduplicated base" (VI. 1, 5), or 44 prritipadika is that which lias a sense, 
but is neither a verbal root nor an affix" (T. 2. 45) ; and the enumeration he makes 
of the matter comprised under a term, as when ho says “ dhdtu is called Wirt, etc." 
(I. 3. 1), or 44 pratijaija (affix) is that which is treated from the beginning of the third 
book up to the end of the fifth ” (HI. 1, l). For I hold that Panini could not, at one 
time, feel fcbe necessity of defining the linguistic properties of a grammatical category, 

S and at another leave unexplained the notion, for instance, of a verbal root, an affix, 
a particle, and so on, while using these terms extensively, unless these notions wore 
Biifft<riflnt.ly d m r tJiq tim e he wrote, and his grammatical purposes were attained 
by stating what application he gave to those terms in his work. An evidence of the 
plausibility of this view is afforded, e.y., by the terms dttnanepada and parasmaipada. 
In rules VI. 8, 7 and 8, Pduini mentions that these terms arc used by “grammarians," 
which expression can only moan that they were in use before ho wrote ; and in rules 
I. 4, 99 aod 100 he enumerates the conjugation endings comprised under these deno¬ 
minations, but gives no definition of the terms themselves. 

!. ff., I. II. 05. -III. 114.—IV. 55. 130. 144.—V. 19, etc. 

- *. ‘-7 : SS*KSl{ht<3ei:. -I. 2, 29 : 1. 1, 05 : 

3T*T.—b 1. 60: —I. 1, 45: jnjqf : —VI. 1. 4 : WTTHi 

(comp, also note 44)* 
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application for his own purposes, since the commentaries tell us that 
the former grammarians” gave a definition of the terras for compounds, 
and this definition contains the word pada . That the Ugu4di-Sutras 

icon tain no definition of any technical word requires no confirmation 

from me, 

# 

THESE SOTRAS ARE CONSEQUENTLY LATER THAN Pa $ INI. 

THIS IS THE OPINION, ALSO, OF BHATTOJIDlKSHITA, 

UJJWALADATTA AND VIM A LA. 


Now, had Panini not written the five Sutras (I. 2, 53-57) in which 
he explains the method of his Grammar, or had lie explained all the 
technical terms used by him, the absence of a definition of such terms 
in the Unnadi-Sutras would not justify us in arriving at any conclusion 
as regards the mutual relation of the two works. But since we know 
that Panini does not define all his terms ; and, on the other hand, that a 
treatise like the Unnadi-Sutras uses those terms which are defined by 
him, and exactly in the same sense in ivhich they occur in his work, 
the only possible conclusion is that this treatise was written later than 
the Grammar of Panini. And this also must have been the opinion of 
Ujjiualadatta and Bhattojidilcshita, for both grammarians, in their 
comment on an Unnadi-Sutra, which is an original one, if any be, since 
it treats of a whole category of Unnadi words, state in the plainest 
possible language that this Sutra is given as an exception to a rule of 
Panini.' 0 * Nay, we o ve to Dr. Aufrecht himself a very interesting 
passage from Vimala's Rupamdla, which distinctly ascribes the author¬ 
ship of these Unn&di-Sutras to Vararuchi. But as Vararuchi is a name 
Nof Katyayana also, 200 this work seems to intimate that K&ty&yanaf) 
completed the Grammar of Panini, not only in his Varttikas, but in the{ 
important work which concerns us here. 207 


204 Unnadi-Sfitra, IV. 22* : T^f^f^**cgH;.--Ujjwaladatta:. 

fPanini, VI. 2, 139) STf^ 

. — BkaUo.iidikshita 'Biddh.-k. p. 204 b, 1. 6) 
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*°* See also Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 240. * 

,ot I subjoin a literal copy of this extract from the edition of Dr. Aufrecht, p. 

ix.: srpn* ii *g: n ii 

srciTOTft ^uiwifor ^ i i 

I ^ir ll” He adds to this quotation the following 

curt rebuko: “This assertion, which makes Vararuchi older than Prf^wii, has 
no claim to probability.” But I must ask—Is there one single word in this 

passage which justifies, in the slightest degree, the stricture passed by Dr. 
Aufrecht on Vimala ? The latter says, “ To illustrate (or to make clear) the Unuadi 
affixes, Vararuchi composed the (Unn&di) Sfitras as a separate work.” He draws a 
distinction therefore, as 1 have already done, between the Unciadi list and the Sfct*** 
on them ; but where does he say that Vararuchi is older than P&nini ? 
evidently mistook his own conclusions, quoted above, which precede 
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CHRONOLOGICAL RELATION BETWEEN PANINI AND THE UNNaDI-LIST. 

Although it follows from all these premises that the treatise on 
the Unnadi-words, the existing collection of Unnadi-Sutras, is later 
than the Grammar of Panini, there still remains the question : What 
relation exists between the latter work and a list of Unnadi-affixes or 
words which Panini twice quotes in his rules ? 

NAIRUKTAS AND VAIYaKARANAS. 

Yasha relates, in an interesting discussion on the derivation of 
nouns, that there were in India two classes of scholars, the one com¬ 
prising the N+druhtas, or etymologjgts (his commentator Ditrga adds : 
exx&pL'M.aj&ya), and the grammarian Sakatayana ; the other consisting 
of some of the Vai yd kar a was, or grammarians, and the etymologist 
Gargya. The former maintained that all nouns are derived from 
“ verbal-roots; ” the latter that only those nouns are so derived in which 
(accent and formation are regular, and the sense of which can be traced 
to the verbal root, which is held to be their origin. They denied, as 
YAska tells us, the possibility of assigning an origin to such words as 
go, “cow,” ashiva, “ horse,” purusha, “ man.” 30 * Now it is this latter 
description of words which is the subject of the Unnadi list: they are 
the Unnadi words. We must ask, therefore, did PAniui belong, as 
* regards his linguistic notions, to the Nairuktas or to the “some of the 

Vaiyakaranas ?” 

PATANJALI MUST HAVE LOOKED UPON PANINI AS BELONGING 
TO YASKA’S “SOME OP THE VAIYaKARANAS.” 

Since the former designation is chiefly applied to the exegetes of 
the Vaidik texts, and the latter is emphatically used by the gramma¬ 
rians, it seems probable that Panini, in tnis question of the derivability 
of Unn&di words, would stand on the side of these Vaiyakaranas. And 
this unquestionably is the opinion of Pataujali, as may be judged from 
the following facts: —In the rules VII. 1, 2, Panini teaches, amongst 
other things, that when an affix contains the leters (ill or kh or chh y 

_ __, - — __i _i ■ - -- 

front Vimala's RdpavKila, for tho opinion of the latter work. Having ilrst established 
his conclusions, in the manner we have seen, he soerns never to have doubtod that any 
-writer can differ from his view. Therefore, when meeting with Vimala, who reports 
that Vararuohi is the author of the Urm&dL Sutras, he upbraids this poor grammarian 
with having made Vararuchi older than Panini. 

,oa See Roth’s Nirukta, 1. 12; MiiUer’s Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 164 : and 
Aufrecht's U^n&di-SQtras, p. vi. vii. Y&ska, according to the present edition, adds to 

the three instances given the word tjfe^also. He ©an scarcely have meant the 

word** elephant," which is not a bpit, but a regular taddhita derivative of ha&tu : nor 
- does this word occur in the Unrifldi-SOtras. It seems therefore probable that ho 
said, or at least meant, tho real Uiiuftdi word hastu, “ hand.” But is Durya, too, at 

all events in the MS. at my command, writes 5^1 fll I do not venture upon moro 

than a conjecture that the latter words are to be corrected in the text of tho Nirukta : 
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these letters are merely grammatical symbols, the real values of which 

e ,p' J n ’ ^'° ^his rule Katyuyana appends the remark 
that the Unn&di affixes form an exception, when Patanjali explains this 

view of the author of the Varttikas by the instances sankha, sandha ; for 
though these words are formed with the affixes klia and dha, the letters 

dh and kh, in their affixes, are real, not symbolical. “ And,” continues 

™ “tt r" sub f cc ! uen t Varttikas, “though Panini speaks himself, 
in Sutra III. 1, 29 of an affix tyang (not chang, as might be expected 
according to rule VII. 1, 2), this does not invalidate my exception, for 
the latter is based on the circumstance that Panini treats in bis rule 

• T- ",°r ° f verbal but of nominal bases.” “ True,” rejoins Patan- 

jali; but Katyayana might have spared this discussion, for “ nominal 
bases f°™ ed with Unnddi affixes are bases which have no grammatical 

In rule VII. 3, 50, Panini teaches that the letter th in the affix 
tjia has the value of ik ; that tha, therefore, means in reality ika * 10 
in rule VII. 4, 13, that a long vowel a, /, u, becomes short before the 
affix ka ; ' in VIII. 2, 78, that the short vowels i and u become long 

before a radical consonant rand v, if these consonants are followed by 

another consonant; 2,3 in VIII. 3, 59, that the s of an affix is chained 



1,2 : A Varttika : 

i : a^Nirr^qrf comp. Un. S. I. 101. 104J,_ 

Patanjali: 5TO3T (III. l, 29) 

?IT% etc. Varttika : qifi&RJ -Patanjali : 3rfa- 

l grtrri^T 

3,0 VII. 8 , 60 : A Varttika : $qidilSHT Pa¬ 
tanjali :. zmi I ^5: q*3: %vz: (comp. Un. S. I. 105 ; IV. 104) etc.— 

V&rttika : a^+ufg: —PataDjali (after a lengthened discussion asks and ans* 

Avers): I> STrEsq: I S^JJT^I snfaqf^Elfa 

I *+>4-4 STtflfcI (comp, V. 2, 35, where the aflix is not a kl'it, but a 

taddhita ). 

211 VII. 4,13 : —Varttika: ^ Patanjali 


$ I f¥ 5T^T3R^ I I *1 ^ I 

(MS. *2TOt) (c/. Un. S. III. 40) *frE**m I Sf 5 |tE^ I 

sn fdqf^ifa etc. 

m VIII. 2, 78 : 3tT2JTOf A Vfirttika : 

*—-Patanjali : 3*TOTc£i^ srfr»$>*I TOTO: I I fk§i I SfasqfF I 

II WTO II f*f2T: (MS. wroRr&:) ^fTOT I 'Vdrttika: 

Sifters*.- Patanjali : T-HTT^HT ^ Sffa^ qxf^q: I I . 

but after some discussion he concludes : f*rf&ST%W2I *T (MS. eftES?) I 

(c/. Un.S. V. 49) ; and again. 5f 

mfitafaroftfa (c/. uu. s. iv. 142.) 
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under certain conditions to s h. »' 5 To a 1 these rules Katya a a 
takes exception by excluding from them the Unyadi words. Thus kni thn 
pantha, santha , are formed with the affix tha winch does not raea ilka , 

ralca and dhri/cd retain their long a before the affix /ro fiom J> 
rived j tort, not jlvri ; kiri and girl form then- dual kn-yos and 0«i j/os 
not Ictryos and fjtrj/os ; and in the words /n-fsnm, dftuaara the s has not 
become s ha ; while, on the other hand, this change has taken placemil 
varsha and tarsha, * 14 though the conditions named by Pammiuiule 


1*3 VIII. 3, 59 : ^tfSKq^.-Varttika : 

Patanjali : 

varttika : ^ITTcftaTfofa - Patanjali : TO I I 

i 15T i 3^*1 JnRwf^erfa etc. » c /. uu. 

S. IlL 78. 62). 

A further insight into the character of Dr. Bochtlingh's “ edition ” of Panini. 

* l * In the E. I. H. MS. of the MaU.fi bh ashy a and^in the Calcutta edition of 
Pauiu. the instances to VIII. 3, 59, v. 2, are ^ and (instead of and *<} 5 but 

it is evident that this reading is erroneous : for, in his first Varttika, Katyayana 
intends to show that Pfinini's rule is too wide ; and, in the second, that it is too 
narrow, if applied to certain Unn.idi words Compare also the Commentary on the 
IJnnftdi-SiHra III. 02.—It is needless to observe once more that in this, as in all 
similar instances, the reprint of Or. Boohtlingk has simply continued the mistake 
of the Pan Uits, though it always assumes the air of having taken its information 

from the MSS. Thus, in this very Varttika, the Calcutta edition has a misprint 

and Dl *« Boe btl»ngh writes—not “ the Calcutta edition,” but “ Ein 

v&rtlika’.m&t faTOJ (sic),” as if this reading were an original one. But the E. I. 
H. MS. of the Mah&bhSshya roads quite correctly : ** JTNto: " ; and Kaiyyata 

has even a special remark to the effect, that though the UnniUli-SOtra HI. 73 (comp, 
also 70) teaches the affix the Varttika and Bhashya write (of which STCS: 

is the genitive), because this affix is viz : (MS. o^j) 

fcffo raigqaa (Uii. S. III. 73) %sirfe&ii<a 

In all these instances, and others too ( cjj ., to Vll 2, 8, v. 1 of the Calc, 
ed.), the e! I. H. MS. of the Mahdbhfishya, and the Calcutta edition—as often as 

It gives this passage--write : JTTr<it|f^^Tf*l (the MS. of the Mahft- 

bhdshya without the S ; the correctness of the reading given, however, does not only 
result from the commentaries, but from the Paribhasho works; MS. 778 of the 
Paribbfishendusekhara, e.g. f writes ) J when the first word, though 

literally meaning '* the affixes it it, etc.” has the sense, “ the words formed with the 
affixes «n, etc.” (comp. I. 1. 72), in conformity with the use which Panini makes 

of the words and (in the mnsctcliiu* gender), c y., I 1. 38 ; 2, 40 ; VI. 2, 155. 

Compare also Vaidyanatha'a explanation, in noto 183. The reading 
gfglfi f Snftqfipfft”, which is given by Dr. Aufrecht, p. vi., I have itcucr mot with, 
though I have frequently met with the phrase quoted above, not only in the gram- 
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JU ,fyitthere ' Bufc Patan i a,i - "’ho supplies us 
with aH these mstances, ,n order to establish, first, the sense of the 

ni' !S S |w? J S , e J ect s the ci iticism of Katyayana, and defends Pd- 
.*? Wltll 1 t ' le saale argument which he used before, viz. , in saying that 
nominal Bases formed with Unnadi affixes are bases which have no 

grammatical origin , ’ and therefore do not concern an etymological 
work like that of Panini. g 


KaTYaYANA MUST HAVE LOOKED UPON PaNINI AS BELONGING 

TO THE NAIRUKTAS. 

But if Katyayana were really wrong in his censure of Panini, can 
the argument used by Patanjali in defence of PAnini be right ? Let us 
imagine that there existed amongst us two sets of grammarians, the 
one contending that the words red, bed , shed, are derived from radicals 
re, be, she, with an affix d ; and another refuting these etymologists, 
and asserting that their derivation is absurd; that red, bed, shed 
are “ bases without a grammatical origin.” Is it probable, on 
the same supposition, that a member of the last-named category, in 
writing a grammar and in dealing with these words, would 
ascribe to them an affix d ? Yet, if Patanjali were right, Panini 
would belong to this latter category, and he would have committed 

such an incongruity. He has not only spoken of an Unnadi affix a, but 

he calls it by its technical name tin, which means that lie bore in mind 
a distinct form of a radical, the vowel of which would become subject 
to the Vriddhi increase if it is joined to this affix u. The Unnadi words 
must, consequently, have been to Panini words in which he perceived 
a real affix and a real radical,—words, in short, with a distinct 
etymology. There is other evidence to the same effect, besides the two 
rules of his which contain the word unnadi. In rule VII. 2, 9, he 
meutions the affixes ti, tu, tra, ta , tha, si, su, sora, ha, sa ; all these are 
Unnadi affixes, and consequently represent to him as many radicals as 
are capable of being combined with them for the formation of nominal 
bases. 31B That there is a flaw in the defence of Patanjali, must have 
been already perceived by Kaiyyata, for this commentator tries to 

reconcile the fact I have pointed out with the assertion of Patanjali. 

I will quote his words, but merely to show that it was a desperate case 
to save Panini from the Nairukta school, and to give him the stamp of a 
pure-bred Vaiyakarana. On the occasion of Patanjali’s commenting on 
the Varttika to VIII. 3, 59, and repeating the remark already men¬ 
tioned, Kaiyijata says: “Though the Unnadi words have been derived 
for the enlightenment of the ignorant, their formation is not subject to 
the same grammatical influence as it would be if they had an origin;” 
and, after having endeavoured to prove the correctness of this view 
through rule VIII. 3, 46, he winds up with the following words: 

“ Therefore.in the Unn&di formations, krisara etc., sara etc. do not 

matical commentaries, but in all the Paribhfislifi-works, which give it as Paribhfishft. 

I, therefore, very much doubt its correctness, even if it should really be found in any 
MS. 

” vir. 2, 9 ; g. 
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fall uuder the technical category of affixes, so that the rule which 
concerns the change of an affixal s to sh y would have to be applied in 

their css©**** * ® 

That Katyayana, when he found fault with Panini, must have 
taken my view, is obvious. He must have looked upon Panini lls judging 
of the Unnadi words in the same way as SakatAvana did: otherwise lu 
“pratishediias” exception, or even his additions to the rules ... question, 
would have been as irrelevant as if he had increased them with matte. 

taken from medicine or astronomy. .. . . 

The conclusion, however, at which I have thus been compelled to 

arrive, viz., that Panini shared in the linguistic principles of Sakata-, 

yana, is of importance, if we now consider the relation in which he is 
likely to have stood to the original Unnadi list and to the criticisms 

of Katyayana. 


PROBABILITY THAT NaGOJIBHATTA’S ATTRIBUTING THE U.VNaDI 

TO 8 AK AT A Y ANA IS ERRONEOUS. 

Naaojibhatta, who wrote notes on Kaiyyata’s gloss- Qn-Patanjali, 

, con.jecturSs~rrom "Che" aSHEn® ITT.3, 1, that the Unnadi SMras 
SWe the work of SAkatAyana.* * ’ His conjecture rests on the state¬ 
ment of YAska, alluded to by Patanjali, that this grammarian con¬ 
tended for the possibility of deriving all nominal bases from verbal 
roots Now, I have shown before, that the opinion of Nagojibhatta 
cannot be adopted so far as the SCttras are concerned for they were 
written after P&nini’s work, and Sakatayana wrote befoi e 
It may, at first sight, however, appear to be consistent with fact, 

Patanjali to VIII. 3, 59 (comp, note 213) : SS^q^TT^f 5n^lf^Tf^r. 

Kaiyyata: « W!**T5RRI * 

i <vm, 3, 46) i * ^ 

W(fk. -I here subjoin the interesting comment of Smuleua, in his 
• Paribh \ahvuritti (MS. E.l.U. 593), on this Paribhasha. as it is appealed to by other 
authors of ParibhAsha-works: 3tqi^f T^T M ^ 

era i raci: (Viu 3, 40) sfc^iiiiHin^rang: i 

*g*T ffi fe fo RpWTO (Sic. comp Un. S. IV. 142) 

vri*jw*rauffir (vm 2 ,77) \ 1 RwfR% 1 

m&a * hut* 1 *srzi <rcfar^rfrr <1.1. 1 * srfa 

5f g n fSra fofo I ^UTTHT^T ^ *T (comp. I. I, 58) j 

\ <ra sflr gft4a^ ? 3 raf43s ^ ^ (U.i. s. v. 4») ^ 

^1 ^ v^r^ramrar^ ^ 

* l ’8ee also Dr. Aufrechfs Preface to the Un. S. p. vii, where the Commentary of 
Nflgojlbhat^a is quoted, and translated by him. 

**• So© note 97. 


U(i °HRuNOL. relation between PANINI AND THE UNNADI-LIST. 


If only the UnnMi list were meaDt, for S&katayana’s views are sucli 
as would admit of nominal derivation by means of Unn4di affixes. Yet 
since Nagoji’s conjecture is purely personal, and is not supported by 
any evidence, I may be allowed, after the explanation I have given to 
assume that the Unnadi list is of Panini’s authorship. Indeed, how 
could Katyayana take exception to the technical application or to'the 
'working of a rule of Pa trim's , and supply this defect by pointing to the 
Unnadi list, unless he looked upon Panini as being the author of both? 
Had he thought that the Unnadi list was written by l^akatayana, he 
would have laid himself open to serious reflections, in censuring the 
anubandhas of Pat)ini for not fitting the system of Sakat&yana. We 
might make an assumption, it is true, by which we could reconcile 
Sakatayana’s authorship of the Unnadi list with Katyayana’s strictures 
on Panini,—the assumption that Panini’s work represented, as it were, 
besides its own property, that of Sakatayana’s too,—that both gram¬ 
marians owned one set of technical signs, and that perfect unanimity 
reigned between their works. The GanaratMmahodndhi of Vardha : 
mana gives numerous quotations from the Grammar of ^dkatayana, but 
as several of them merely give the substance of his rules, it would- 
scarcely be safe to judge of his system on the authority of this valuable 
Gana work. 418 Unless, therefore, ft can be shown that there was no 


0»t thr Gu ''aratMimaliodadhi of Yardhamdna.—Another insight into the character 

of Dr. Bochtlingk’s “ edition" of Pd iini. 


313 Relative to this work, which is of the greatest importance for the study of 
Sanskrit grammar, Dr. Boehtlingk gives the following information (vol.II., p. xxxix — 
xli.) “ A third work, which contains the Ga ms, is the Ga iaratnamuhodadhi (the 
great Ocean of the Gana-pearls.) In London there exist two MS. copies of this 
work : the one in the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society, the other in that of East 
India House. [He adds some remarks on the age of the former MS., and continues]: 


The work consists of eight chapters and about 450 double verses. Its author 

t • 

is Sri-Vardhamdna, a pupil of 6'ri-Gouiuda, and, as it is stated in the introductory 
verses, it owes its origin to the request of his pupils, three of whom he names in the 
commentary on his work, viz ., Kumarap.lla, Haripftla, and Munichandra. Text and 
commentary are so corrupt in both Manuscripts, that at the very best only a toler¬ 
able text could be made up. Besides, this collection was not intended for the work 
of Panini, but for some more modern grammar. There occur Ga »as in it which are 
neither mentioned in the SQtras nor in the Varttikas. Then, again, we flud two 
Ganas which are separate in our collection [Dr. B. means two Ganas edited by him] 
combined into one, when the derivatives formed according to the different rales, differ 
from one other only in accent. The various readings of the Ga iarutnamahodadhi 

(G. R. M.) I have indicated merely at the Gana —To this statement I 

have to append the following remarks:— 


I. When Dr. Boehtlingk tells the public that there are but two MS. copies of 
this work in London, his readers will no doubt believe, if they believe him,—indeed 
they cannot draw any other inference from his words than—that there are in Lon¬ 
don only two texts of the Ganas c« llected by Vardhamfina in his work,theGaua- 
ratnamahodadhi. I cannot suppose that there can be any one who would interpret 
the meaning of his words in the sense that there are only two catalogued Moa, of 
this work in the libraries he is speaking of. Yet I am compelled to take this favonr- 
able—though very unreasonable-'view of his statement, In order not to be cssnu* 
polled to qualify it otherwise. For, the fact is that the bound volume $$ 

Library of the E. I. H., which hois speaking of, is, indeed, one volume W 
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difference whatever and, much more so, if it can be shown that there 

contains two (iistinct copies of the work iu question, written in different handwrit¬ 
ings, and constituting, therefore, tivo separate MSS. These, added to the copy in 
the R. A. S., form, therefore, at first sight, three MSS., nob tiro, as lie says. But I 
should trifle with my readers if I considered this correction as sufficient to illus¬ 
trate the character of Dr. Boehtlingk’s statement. The first MS. of ->o. 949 con¬ 
tains the text of the Ganaratnamahodadhi only, cn 30 leaves. The second MS. of 
the same No. 049, which is a commentary, by the same author, on his work, contains, 
first the text, and afterwards the comment, which repeats every word of the text, 
either literally or impliedly, by stating the derivatives from the word or words as 
they occur in the text. The same method is observed in ti e MS. belonging to the 
Royal Asiatic Society. Hence we possess, in London, not two texts , nor yet there, 
but in reality fire texts of this work. 

2. The MSS. in question are, no doubt, open to correction, as, indeed, pro¬ 
bably every Sanskrit MS. in existence is, but l hold that at all events the ancient 
copy of the R.A.S. will, in spite of its inaccuracies, be ranked by every one conver¬ 
sant with MSS., amongst the best 6'au*fc»*it MSS. in existence. And having con¬ 
sidered it incumbent on me to stu dy this book carefully, I have no hesitation in 
maintaining that even a tolerable Sanskrit scholar would be able to make a perfectly 
good edition of at least the text of this work, with the aid of these five copies of 
the text, the two copies of the commentary, and, as a matter of course, with the aid 
that may be got from PA.nini and his commentaries. 

3. As to the nature of this work : I must allow tho reader to draw his own 
conclusions with regard to the credit that may be attached to the information given 
by Dr. Boehtlingk, when I state that there is notone single Gana in tho Ganaratna¬ 
mahodadhi, the contents of which may not be referred either to Panini’s 6fltras or to 
the V&rttikas of Katyayana, the KfisikS, etc., and the commentaries on them, or to 
the Ganas connected with these works, though the latter frequently do not contain 
so much matter as the Ganas of Vardhamfina, who is later, and, as we may expect, 
made his own additions to previous lists. The substance of its Ganas, increased 
sometimes in the manner stated, is often contained in several rules of, and in the 
commentaries on, P&pini and K&tyfiyana, which have been brought into Gana shape, 
while, at other times, several of its Ganas, also increased, as the case may be, differ 
from the Ganas to P^nini merely in so far as tho heading \vord of the one occurs 

in the middle of the other, and vice versti. Thus the two combined Ganas 

of the G. R. M. do not occur in the Ganas to Pfinini, but give the substance 

of PAnini’s Sfltra, and the commentaries on, IV. 1, 42 ; its Gana that of the 

commentaries on II. 1, 62; that of the comm, on II. 1, 00; 

that of the comm, on II. 1, 63; that of VI. 3, 75; that of 

Vftrttika I. to IV. 1, 07 ; that of IV. 2, 30. 40 ; that of tho Vfirttikas 

toV. 1,77; that of IV. 3, 72, etc. etc.—On the other hand, the Gana of 

the G. R. M. is equivalent to the Gana to pfinini (V. 1, 

111), ita Gana to (V. 1, 04. v. 3); VWqsnf^ to 

(IV. 1. 84); to (V. 2, 04) ; to (IV. 

8 , 88; qqqgnffr to (IV. 2, 80); to (IV. 2, 45). etc., elc.- 

Tbere are omitted, on principle, In tho G. R. M., all the Ganas (1) which have 

reference to the enumeration of aflixos, e.g., etc. ; (2) of radicals, 

which are referred to by P&plni In rules on conjugation such as etc. ; 

«p(£», etc.; (8) those which concern Vaidik words ; and (4) those appended 
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ivas a difference between the technical method of both these gram- 

to Famni’s rules on accentuation.—Of other Ganas to Paiiini and the Varttikas, men¬ 
tioned in the Kasika, Siddhanta-kaumudi, and the Gana lists, which do not fall under 
any of these categories, there are omitted in the G. R. M. the Ganas to Pauini or the 

Vfirttikas ; sn^rf^ (in. 3, 04 . v. i), (v. 2, 29 . v. 5), (?) av. 3 , 68. v. i> 

•TO5nf^(iv.2,5I.v. 1), Tpqrf^(IlI. 3, ?),^ff^((V. 2, 61. v. 2), qiqrf%(II. 3, 17. V. 2), 

(V. 1, 20;, (VII. 3,63;, (III. 2, 15. v. 1), STf .gnfe, (II. 3, 18. v. 1), 

5rfMsnf^(VI. 3, 122. v. 3),snrf^(l. 4, 58), (IV. 3, 164), (V. 3, 14. v. 1), 

*frnif%(iii. 4, 74),g?nf^(viii. 4, u. v. i), (iv. i, m ; v. 3 , ii7),**nf^ 

(V. 2, 95), (IV. 2, 82), (VI. 4, 153), f Wll% (V. 3, 66. v. 5), JnTS'TTfcraif^ 

(11. 1, 60. v. 1), (IV. 2,75), (IV. 1, 35),?R!nf% (VIII. 3, 110), 

(IV. 2, 77), (VI. 3, 2), gftreq i fe (IV. 3, 167), and perhaps (IV. 1, 45), 

since only some words of this Gana are included in the Gana of the G. R. M. 

— These omissions will be excused, if a report, current at Benares, be true, 

that the author died before lie completed bis work ; but I have no doubt, whether 
this report be true or not, that they will be looked upon with the greatest indulgence 
by Dr. Boehtliugk, as he himself, in his so-called il Alphabetical Ganapaiha," has 
omitted not less than about 90 Germs to the Sutras and Varttikas. 


4. That a work so conscientious!}' described by Dr. Boehtliugk can have no 
value iu his eyes is very obvious. Others, however, may think differently, when they 
become acquainted with the real character of the Ganaratnamahodadhi. Its Ganas, 
as I mentioned before, are all based on rules of Pftnini, which very frequently are 
literally quoted for their authority ; while even, when they are not literally quoted, 
the reference made to their contents plainly shows their close relation to them. The 
commentary not only enumerates every derivative formed—thus securing ill most 
instances, beyond a doubt, the reading of the text,—but often gives instances from 
other works—grammatical, lexicographical, and poetical, several not yet published ; 
as, for instance, those of Gaja, Chandra 1 Jayaditya , J inend rabuddhi, Durga, Bho/a, 
Sdkatriijana, Haldyudha , etc. And, above all, it supplies us with the meanings of a 
considerable portion of such Gaua-words as have been hitherto either not understood 
at all, or understood imperfectly. Of the 12,000 words and upwards, which I have 


collected from this work for grammatical and lexicographical purposes, there are 
at least 0,000 which would fall under the latter category; and they have signally 
avenged themselves on the detractor of this work, as, in his own Dictionary, he is 
now compelled to leave, in a great many instances, a very telling blank space, 
which would have been flllod up if he had really read the Ganaratnamahodadhi, 
while in other instances he would have obtained additional meanings to those 
which he assigns to certain words. When I mention, moreover, that this 
Ganaratnamahodadhi is the only knoivn tvork in existence which gives a 
commentary on the Ganas to, or connected with, Pfinini—so obscure in many 
respects,—comprising also, as 1 before observed, many SOtras of, and Varttikas to, 
Pfinini ; and when, thus, it becomes evident that a conscientious editor of Pfinini 
ought to have eagerly availed himself of the instruction afforded him by this unique 
work, it will, perhaps, be intelligible why a certain Nemesis has induced Dr. 
Boehtlingk to divert the attention of the scientific public from the MSS. of this work, 
by describing their condition and contents as be has done. As a matter of curiosity, 
I may» in conclusion, add, that the only Gana of the G. R. M., the various readings 
and meanings of which he has registered in his “Alphabetical Gauap&tha M —the 

Gana occurs very neur the end of the whole work, viz., at fol. 38, In the 

text of MS, 949 of the E. I. H., which ends on fol. 30 ; and at fol. 119 of 
toxt and commentary of the same MS., which ends on fol. 121. In the 


anubandhas of fan ini. 

mavians, common sense would lean in favour of the conclusion that 
K4ty4yana, in his V4rttikas, hit at but oue of his predecessors, and that 
this predecessor was the author as well of the eight grammatical books 
as of the Unqadi list,—Panini. 

The proof that such a difference existed between Panioi and 
Sakatayana, indeed, between him and all the grammarians who 
preceded his work, is afforded by a statement of Patanjali, which 
is so important that it settles definitely, not only the question of 
the authorship of the Unnadi list, but of all the other works which 
follow the anubandha terminology of Panini. In his comment on 
the Sutra VII. 1, 18, which makes use of the technical declension 
affix auhg (= an), he shows that the mute letter hr/ has none of 
the properties which inhere in this anubandha in the system 
of Panini. After some discussion on the various modes in which 
this anubandha could be dealt with, so as not to interfere with 
the consistency of the method of Panini, he concludes with 
the following words: “Or this rule belongs to a Sutra of a former^ 
grammarian; but whatever anubandhas occur in a Sutra of a former \ 
grammarian, they have no anubandha effect in this work. 

PATANJALl'S STATEMENT THAT THE ANUBANDHAS OF FORMER 

GRAMMARIANS HAVE NO ANUBANDHA EFFECT 

IN THE GRAMMAR OF PANINI. 


Hence we learn from Patanjali, who is the very last author that 
can be suspected of having made such an important assertion without 
a knowledge of the works anterior to the Grammar of Panini, that, 
though Panini adopted from his predecessors such technical symbols 
as ti, ghu, blia, and though he availed himself of other terms of theirs 
which have a meaning and an etymology (see page 127),—he did not 
adopt their technical anubandhas ; and if he avails himself of such an 
anubandha, as that in rule VII. 1, 18, we must look upon it as a 
quotation made by him, but not as influencing the rule in which it 

occurs.** 0 

PACINI IS, CONSEQUENTLY, THE AUTHOR OF THE UJJNAD1-LIST. 

Now, all the Unnadi affixes have anubandhas, which are exactly / 
the same! and have the same grammatical effect, as those used by 1 ' 
P4mni They cannot be later than his work, for it refers to them : 
they can*u>b~have- preceded it, for Patanjali says that “ whatever 
anubandhas occur in a Sutra of a former grammarian, they have no 
anubandha effect in Panini’s work.” Consequently the Unnadi list 
must be of PaninVs own authorship . 


of the R. A. S., which ends on fol. 178, this Gana stands at fol. 1C8. The title of a 
Sanskrit boot, I need not mention, is always given at the end of a manuscript. 

Vlt. I, 18 tanjali (towards the end of his discussion) : 9TCT3T 

OT* I ^ ft W -Kaiyynta : Wlftft 

wfft flprri feft qftft*** susftr wmmnri * 

\ etc.—-For compare also note 48, 
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Having settled this point, we may now ask, whether the criti¬ 
cisms of Katyayana do not lead to a further inference ? When KAtyA- 
yana finds fault with Panini for having overlooked the fact that the 
vowel « remains long in ralca, dha/ca , or for having given an inadequate 
rule for sucli derivations as krisara and dliusara , varsha , and tarsha 
such criticism applies to omissions which may occur in the case of 
an author, even a Panini. But when he reproaches him with having 
spoiled the consistency of his amtbandhas —so dear to a Hindu gram¬ 
marian this blemish seems to me so important, and would probably 
appear so much more important to a Hindu Pandit, that it compels my 
conclusions to take another course. For it was obviously so easy for 
him to modify his rules VII. 1, 2, and VII. 3, 50, i n order to meet the 
objections raised by Katyayana, to do, in other words, that which he 
has done in an analogous case ; 281 and the matter he is reproached with 
in the Varttikas must have been so deeply impressed on his mind that 
it seems almost impossible not to draw another result from the 
strictures of Katyayana. And this result is no other than that either 
the woids which are alluded to by the author of the Varttikas in these 
criticisms did not yet exist when Panini wrote, or that they had in 
his time another etymology than that stated by KAtyAyana. And if 
this view be correct, it would also add another fact to those I have 
advanced in favour of the argument that Panini and KAtyAyana cannot 
have been contemporaries. 

CHRONOLOGICAL RELATION BETWEEN PaNINI AND THE DHaTUPaTHA. 

HE IS THE AUTHOR OP THE GROUNDWORK OP THE EXISTING DHaTUPaTHA. 

The passage just now quoted from Pataujali’s Great Com¬ 
mentary, and the conclusions which had to be drawn from it, enable 
us at once to see that Panini must also have been the author of 
the DhatupAtha frequently referred to in his rules. This list makes 
use of the same mute letters which are the anubandhas of PAnini’s 
Grammar, and their grammatical value is exactly the same in both 
works. According to Patanjali’s statement, therefore, the DhAtupAtha 
of PAnini cannot have been arranged by any one else than PAnini.* 9 * 
Whether another DhatupAtha existed previously to PAnini does not 
concern us here, since it is not known to us ; nor does it belong to my 
present purpose to examine whether the DhatupAtha which has reached 
us has received additions from those who wrote, and commented on, it, 
and if so, to what extent. There is the same probability for such 

8,1 Nominal bases derived with the krit affixes^ or ^ have certain properties 
of declension which are taught by P&nini. The Unn&di say (II. 96) that some of the 
bases N. wm, fan, are derivatives formed 

C C C 

with and others with But since all of them do not share in the declension 

properties of the graf and bases, P&ninl gives a rule, VI. 4,11, which obviates 

an objection that might have been made, like that brought forward by K&tyfiytf&ft hi 
his V&rttikas to VII. 1, 2 and VIII. 3,60. - 

Compare my previous observations at page 89 and the following page& " 


PaNINI, author OP THE DHaTUPaTHA. 


HI 


additions having been made to the original list as in the ease of all 
other Gan^s; and we may fairly, therefore, ascribe the present 
Dhatupathas to various authors, who also, perhaps, added meanings to 
iAlie list composed by Panini, since there is no direct evidence to show 
Nthat Panini did more than arrange this list with the anubandhas 
attached to the radicals. All these questions, however, are foreign to 
the present subject. It is quite enough for the settlement ol this 
question that the groundwork of the only Dhatupatha we now possess, 
is, like the groundwork of the Unnadi list, the work of Panini. 


CHRONOLOGICAL RELATION BETWEEN PANINI 


AND THE PRaTIsaKHYAS. 


The problem which concerns the chronological relation between 
Pfinini and the Prdtisakhyas , more especially those of the Rigveda and 
the Vajasaneyi-Samhita , has a still greater claim to our attention than 
that discussed in the foregoing remarks. 115,3 The immediate connection 
of these grammatical writings with the collections of Vaidik hymns, 
gives to them an appearance of importance which some may deny to 
the Dhatupatha and the Unnadi list. Besides, the speculations to 
which they have been subjected by several authors show that, in spite 
of the seeming unanimity of their results, there is no work of Hindu 
antiquity which has caused more uncertainty, as respects the question 

of date, than these Pr&tisakhya works. 

There are, I couceive, two ways in which the solution of the prob¬ 
lem of which I am here speaking, may be attempted, the one literary , 
the other historical . But before I offer from the evidence at my 
disposal such facts as may enable us to arrive at a settled conclusion 
on this point, it is my duty to state the prevalent opinion as to the 
relation of these works to Panini, and the reasons with which this 
opinion has hitherto been supported. I take for this purpose the works 
of those authors who have dealt more comprehensively than others 
with subjects which concern the Vaidik literature, and whose conclu¬ 
sions express, I believe, on this point, the creed of actual Sanskrit 
philologers. 


«* X can here only speak of those two Prdtisakhyas which have become gene¬ 
rally accessible-the Rik P. through the valuable and learned edition of Mr. 
Regnier, and tho Vdjasaneyi P. through that of Processor Weber-because I am not 
sufficiently acquainted with the two others, which are not j'et published, and are 
not met with In tho libraries of London, so as to feel justified in uttering opinions 
which I could not fully substantiate. But as I have no ground for doubting the 
matter-of-fact statements concerning these two latter works, for which we are 
indebted to tho industry of Professor Weber in Ins preface to his edition of the 
Vftjasaneyl P„ I should infer from them that the Atharvaveda P. must bo more recent 
than tho Bik P„ and that, in all probability, tho Taittiriya P. also is posterior to the 
same Pr&tisAkhya. So far, therefore, as this latter inference—but this latter 
inference only—is concerned, and with all the reservation which is implied by the 
source whence my information has been obtained, I shall feel free to speak of all the 
pr&tU&khyas, Otherwise I shall merely treat of the two former. 
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PROFESSOR MULLER HOLDS THAT ALL THE PRaTIS’AKHYAS PRECEDED 

THE GRAMMAR OF PACINI. * 

Professor Muller writes in his History of Ancient Sanskrit Litera¬ 
ture (p. 120), as follows: “The real object of the Prati^akhyas, as shown 
before, was not to teach the grammar of the old sacred language, to lay 
clown the rules of declension and conjugation, or the principles of the 
formation of words. This is a doctrine which, though it could not have 
been unknown during the Vedic period, has not been embodied, as far as 
we know, in any ancient work. The PratiSakliyas are never called 
Vyakaranas, grammars, and it is only incidentally that they allude to 
strictly grammatical questions. The perfect phonetic system on whicdL/ 
PaninPs Grammar is built is no doubt taken from the Pr&ti&ikhyas; birc 
the sources of Panini’s strictly grammatical doctrines must be looked 
for elsewhere.” 

Thus, according to this author, all the Pratisakhvas “ no doubt" 
preceded Panini’s Grammar ; and we must infer, too, from Professor 
Muller’s words, that he meant by PrAtisakhyas those either edited or 
preserved in MSS., since his conclusions cannot consistently ha ve been 
founded on any imaginary Pratisakhya which may or may not have 
preceded those that we now possess, —which may or may not have dealt 
with the same subjects in the same manner as the works we are here 
alluding to. Nor can it have been his object merety to state what is 
sufficiently known, that there were other grammarians, though not 
authors of Pr&tisakhyas, before Panini who gave rules on Vaidik words, 
since Panini himself makes mention of them. 

PROFESSOR ROTH’S VIEW TO THE SAME EFFECT. HIS INTERESTING 
AND GRAPHIC ACCOUNT OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS 

OF GRAMMAR IN INDIA. 

UNHAPPILY THIS ACCOUNT IS FANTASTICAL. 

Professor Roth, whom we have to thauk for an edition of Yaska’s 
Nirukta, states Ills view to the same effect in the following words : *** 
“Grammar, therefore, took the same natural course of development 
as we find it has taken elsewhere. It did not proceed from the founda¬ 
tion of the living language, but owed its origin to the observation ot/~ 
that difference which exists between certain 'forms of language in the 

actual intercourse of life and those of written works; and, at first, it 
confined itself to pointing out chiefly these differences. Then, again, 
it comprised, not the whole mass of literature, but only single books, 
especially important to certain classes of society (einzelne in den be - 
treffenden Kreisen besonders wichtige Bucher ). Thus the path was 
opened to a general grammar treating as well of written as of spoken 
language ; we meet tiiis first in PAnini, and from this time all those 
special grammars gradually disappear from general use.” 

There is but one thing wanting to this very interesting statement 
of Professor Roth’s, viz., that he should inform us whence he obtained 

9i« i u the preface to his edition of the Nirukta, p. xliii. — The original text of this 
quotation, it is superfluous to mention, is in German, and in very good German, too. 
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this invaluable historical account of the rise and progress of Sanskrit 
grammar. No doubt he has some voucher of high authority for the 
important fact that grammar began and'proceeded in India in the 
manuer he describes ; and that these special grammars, the Pr.ltisakhj 
which he enumerates immediately* afterwards, were the pioneers of 
Panini’s work. But as he has forgotten to give us the name of Ins 
authority, we must, for the present at least, be permitted to look 
upon this graphic narration of his as a contribution to Vaidik poetryi 


PROB'ESSOR WEBER’S VIEW OB’ THE CHRONOLOGICAL RELATION 

PANINI AND VAJASANEYI-PRATISAKHYA. 


BET WEE 



Professor Weber, with a caution that almost startles one in so 
bold a writer, who, as we have seeu above (p. 58), lias witnessed the 
progress of the Arians in their conquest of India 1500 JVC., does not 
sweep over all the Pr&tUAkhyas with his chronological brush, but merely 
records his views of the relation of P&nini to one of them, the PratiSa- 
khya of Katy&yana, or that of the Vajasaneyi-Samhita. 

“We now come to Panini himself,” he says in his preface to his 
edition of this work, “that is to say (“ resp."), to the description of the 
relations which exist between him and the Vaj as. Prat. These relations 
are, on the one hand, very close,—since a great number of the rules con¬ 
tained in it re-occur, individually, either literally or nearly literally in 
P&nini, and since the Vaj. Pr., like Panini, now and then makes use of 
an algebraic terminology; but, on the other hand, there is again a vast 

gulf between them, since this algebraic terminology does not entirely 
correspond, like that of the Atli. Pr., with that of Panini, but, on the 
contr^’y, partly thoroughly ( zum Theil gam) differs from it. The parti¬ 
culars on this point are the following:-There correspond with Panini 
—tiu I, 27, fi.fi VI, 24 (MS. A, however, reads merely a), luk III, 12, lup 
1,114 (y l U p-“ resp,”—lopa occur several times, but already, too, in the 
Rik. Pr. and Taitt. Pr.); the use of t in et and ot, I, 114, IV, 58, may 
likewise be added, and, amongst other expressions which are not alge¬ 
braic, upapadam VI, 14. 23; yadvrittam VI, 14 (compare Pan. VIII. 1, 
48, kimvritta) ; naudesa I, 143 ; dliatu, verbal root, V, 10 ; anyataratas 
V, 15 (Pan. anyatarasyAm) ; iinga, gender, IV, 170 (only in BE.) ; sainjna 
IV, 96.— But there belong exclusively to the Vaj. Pr., and there have 
been nowhere shown to exist the algebraic terms • si in I, 11, IV, 
50, for the eight simple vowels; jit I, 50. 1G7. Ill, 12. IV, 118, for the 
tenues inclusive of the sibilants (except h); mud I, 52. IIT, 8. 12. IV, 
119 for 6, sh, s ; dhi I, 53. IV, 35. 37. 117, for the sonant sounds ; and to 
these- may be added-bhAvin, I, 46. III. 21. 55. IV, 33. 45. VII, 9, for the 
designation of all vowels except A; rit = riphita IV, 33. VI, 9, and 
samkrama III, 148. IV, 77. 105. 194; for they, too, are peculiar to the 
Vaj. Pr. alone. 

“If thus, then, the independence of this Pr. of PAnitii be vouched for 
with a tolerable amount of certainty (mitziemlicher Sicherlieit ), we 
shall be able to look upon the numerous literal coincidences between 
Vbotli, either as [the result of their] having drawn [ them] from a common 
source, or of P&qini having borrowed [them] from the Vaj. Prat., just as 
we have the same choice in the case of the ruies whicli are common 
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to the Kativa-srauta-sutra I. 8 . 19. 20, and Pan. I. 2, 33. 34. In the 
latte'- case the former conjecture may be preferable (compare also Vaj. 

i. I. 130) but in our present case I should myself indeed, rather (in der 
That eher) prefer dec.dmg for Panini’s having borrowed [them] imme¬ 
diately [from the V ajasaneyi-Pratisakhya], on account of the great 

speciality of some of these rules. For, a certain posteriority (cine 
flewissc Posteriority) of the latter-independently of [his] having much 
moie developed the algebram terminology—seems to me to result with a 
tolerable amount of certainty (mit ziemlieher Sicherheit), from the 
circumstance also, that the pronunciation of the short a was in his 
time already so much ( bereits so sehr ) samvrita , covered, that he does 
not make this vowel, but u, the type of the remaining vowels, whereas 
the Vaj. Pr. (and likewise the Ath. Pr.), it is true, agree with him in the 
samvntaU of the vowel a, but still retain it as the purest vowel; com- 
paie the note to I. /2. But it is true that local differences might have 
been the cause of this, since Panini seems to belong to the North-West 
but the Vaj. Pr. to the East of India. ’ 


“For the posteriority of the Vaj. Pr. P4niui (fur eine Posteriori - 
tiit lies Vaj. Pr. nach Pan ini) it might be alleged, at the very utmost 
(hoclistens ), that the author of the Varttikas to Panini bears the same 
name as the author of the V&j. Pr. There are, indeed, between both 
some direct points of contact,-comp. III. 13. 41. 46,—but then again 
there are also direct differences; comp. (III. 85) IV 119. In general, 
sameness of names, like that of Katyayana, can never prove the 
identity of persons [who bore them]; there is nothing proved by it, 
except that both belonged to the same family, or (“ resp.") were' 
followers of the same school,—the Katas. 


“ Amongst the Sutras which are identical in the Vaj7Pr. and in 
Paniui, we must now point out, first, some general rules which are of 
the greatest importance for the economy of the whole arrangement of 
both texts, and which, indeed are of so special a nature that they seem 
to claim with a tolerable amount of force (mit ziemlieher Entschieden- 
heit) [the assumption of the one] having borrowed from the other. 
They are the three following (called paribhasha by the scholiast to 
Panini): tasminn iti nirdislite purvasya, V&j. Pr. I, 134. P&p. 1,66;— 
tasmad ity uttarasyndeh, Vaj. Pr. I. 135 . p&n. j. i, 67 (without &deh, 
but see 54)shashthi sthaneyoga, Vaj. Pr, i, 136. Pan, 1.1,49.— 
There are very remarkable also: samkhy&tau&m auude^o yath&sarii- 
khyam, Vaj. Pr. I, 143, compared with Pan. 1.3, 10 yath&samkhyam 
anude^ah samanam; and vipratisedha uttaram b&lavad alope, I, 159, 
compared with vipratisedhe param karyam, P&n. I. 4, 2. But both 
[passages] do uot require [the supposition of] such a special relation 
(beide bedingen indess nicht ein so specielles Verhiiltniss ), for they 
might be brought home to a common source in the general grammatical 
tradition *( sonde ruled tint eti auf gemein same Quelle in der allgemeinen 
grammatischen Tradition zuriickgefiihrt urerden) (the sam&nyam of 
the Ath. Pr. I, 3, evamliheti ca vibhash&praptam s&m&nye). Likewise, 
varnasyadar^auam lopah I, 141, P&ij. 1. 1, 60 (without varqtasya) 
uccair udd&tah—nieair anud&ttah —ubhayav&n svaritah, I, 108-110; 
Pan. I. 2, 29-31 (where samaharah stands for ubh.) tasy&dita udAtta^ 
svar&rdham&tram, 1,126, Pan. I. 2, 32 (where ardhahr&sw&m) -ud&tt&Q 
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c&nudAtta' svarit&m—nod&ttasv&ri today am IV. 134. 110. mbit tad anu- 
d&ttasya svaritah—nod&ttasvaritodayam, Pan. VIII. 4, 06. 67 ; —sainun- 
astbanakaranasyaprayatnah savaniah, I 43, tulyasyaprayatnam savai- 
nam, P&n, I i, 9.; asid iti cottarara vicare, II. 53, upari svid as id 
iti ca, Pan. VIII. 2, 102 (97);—nuQ camredite, IV, 8 kin amredite. 
Pan. VIII. 3, 12.—There are besides these a very great number 
(<elite sehr grosse Zahl) of coincidences [between them]; for instance, 
IV. 49 (Pan. VI. 1, 84), VI. 19-23 (Pan. VIII. 1, 58-63), which, however, 
may be accounted for simply ( einfach) by the similarity of their sub¬ 
ject. In some of these instances the Vaj. Pr. is decidedly inferior 
(stcht entscliieden znrlick) to Panini (comp, the note to II. 19. 20). Its 
grammatical terminology does not appear to nave attained the sur¬ 
vey and systematic perfection represented iu Panini , 9,6 but compare 
also my former general statement on the want of skill or (“ resp.") 
probably want of practice of the author (vgl. indess anch das bereits 
ini Eingange— p. 68 — iiber die Ungeschiciclichkeit resp. wohl Unge - 
iibtheit des Vfs. im Allgeineinen Bemerlcte). In most instances, how¬ 
ever, from being restricted to the one text of the Vajas. Samhita, he 
is in a better position than Panini, who has to deal with the whole lin¬ 
guistic stock; and therefore he is enabled to give rules with a certain 
safety and precision, when Panini either wavers in indecision (hahulam) 
or decides in an erroneous and one-sided way (comp, the notes to IT. 
30. 55. III. 27. 95. IV, 58) ” 3,c 

REASONS FOR GIVING PROFESSOR WEBER A FULL HEARING. 

THE WHIRLPOOL THE CERTAIN POSTERIORITY. 

Two distinct reasons have induced me to give a full hearing to 
Professor Weber on this important question. I do so, in the first place, 
because the lengthened passage I have quoted from his Preface to the 
V&jasaneyi-PrAtis&khya — in my opinion , his most important literary 
tvork -is a thorough specimen of the manner and of the critical method 
—of the scholarship also, as I shall show hereafter—in which he 
deals with, and which he brings to bear on, all his learned investigations, 
in the second place, because to give him a hearing at all—and his great 

,M The words of the text are: “Die gramcnatische Fixirung sche'mb eben 
daselbst nocli nicht zu der in Panini repraosontirten Uebersicht und sysfcoraatischoii 
Vollkommenheit gelangt gewesen zu sein." I confess my utter inability to guaran¬ 
tee the correctness of the translation of this passage. What is the “grammatical 
Axing? ,T and of what? I have assumed that these words may have been intended for 
“ terminology;" but for aught I know they may mean anything else. And what 
“survey” is represented in Pdnini ? 

■” Indische Rtudien, vol. IV. pp. 83—86. Once more, and considering the 
possibility of a reproach which may bo made to my translation of his words. I must 
express the conviction that I have not only brought the original before the Eng¬ 
lish reader literally and faithfully, but even favourably. Professor Weber’s mode 
of com position, in all his writings, is not only grammatically incorrect and illogi- 
cally elliptical, but devoid of the very smallest amount of that care which every 
reader is entitled to expect in his author. I could have wished that he, not I, had 
been compelled to undergo the agony of rendering his original into English, with 
a view of combining the consideration doe to my readers with a scrupnlons faith¬ 
fulness, In the version of his words and thoughts. The words between [ j have 
been added by me in order to make something like sense of some of his sentences. 
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industry and his merit of having touched, with no inconsiderable damage 
to himself, upon all the burning questions of ancient Sanskrit literature, 
entitles him to one--was to give him a full hearing, in the fullness of all 
his words. For, though it be possible to perceive. the qualities of a 
clear spring by taking a draught from it, however small, a whirlpool 

can only be appreciated by seeing it entire and in the condition in 
which it happens; to exist. 

PROFESSOR WEBER’S FANTASTICAL STORY - OF THE LETTER A. 

If I iiad attempted, for instance, to maintain that Professor Weber 
looks upon the algebraic terminology of Katyayana’s Pr&tisakhya and 
Pan ini’s Grammar, “ on the one hand as very close to, and on the other 
baud as thoroughly differing from, one auother” (p. 143, lines 19-23), 
he would have justly upbraided me with not representing him faith¬ 
fully, for he really says: the one differs “ partly thoroughly ” from the 
other. Again, should I have ventured upon the statement that he 
considers Panini’s work as later than this Pratisakhya, because he says 
that it has borrowed a good deal from it; he would have pointed at p. 
144, line 6, where he speaks of a “certain posteriority” of Panini, which 
kind of posteriority is just as intelligible to my mind as the answer 
which some one, whom I asked about his travels, gave me, viz., that he 
had been, but not exactly, on the Continent. Or, if I had said that his 
chief argument for this “certain posteriority” is the difference in the 

pronunciation of the short a, between Panini and K&ty^yana, since this 
difference led to his conclusion with “a tolerable amount of certainty” 
(p. 187, line 20), he would reply: “ You are mistaken. I stated that this 
difference may have been caused by local reasons (line 15); it has, there¬ 
fore, not the slightest conclusiveness.” Or, if I gave his opinion on the 
relative proficiency of both authors to this effect, that he considers the 
Vajasaneyi-Prati&lkhya as being “decidedly inferior” (p. 145, line 10) in 
this regard to Panini’s work, he would have pointed to line 2, in show¬ 
ing me how much erred in attributing to him the idea of such “a decided 
inferiority ;” for it is the Pratis&khva, on the contrary, which,“in most 
instances, gives the rules with a certain amount of safety and precision, 
when P&nini either wavers in indecision, or decides in an erroneous and 
one-sided way.” 

We must, therefore, leave the whirlpool, such as it is; and in doing 
so we cannot but appreciate the immense advantage which an author 
enjoys, when he is impartial enough to arrive at his conclusions unbiassed 
by a knowledge of the subject of which he is speaking. Professor 
Weber has made up his mind that the Vajasaneyi-Pr&tis&khya must be 
anterior to Panini, probably because it “appears extremely ticklish” to 
him to decide otherwise; hence he is not troubled with any of those 
cares which are likely to disturb the minds of scholars who would first 
endeavour to study both works before they drew their inferences from 
them. He meets with an overwhelming amount of identical passages 
in the two works : he finds that their terminology is likewise identical 
to a certain degree,—hence he concludes : either Panini has borrowed 
these passages and this terminology from K4ty&yana, or both authors 
have borrowed them from a common source. For, as to a third altfcr* 
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native,—that KAtyayana may have borrowed such passages from Panini, 
it is dispatched by him “with a tolerable amount of certainty,” 
as ranging amongst things impossible, because Panini is later than the 
Vajasaneyi-Pratisakhya ; and this posteriority, again, he^chiefly bases 

on the argument that the pronunciation of the short a was, in the 
time of PAnini, “ already so much covered,” that lie had to take the 
vowel u for his type of a vowel sound, whereas Katyayana could still 
make use of the vowel a as the typical vowel in his Vaidik rules. Now, 
though I have already mentioned that this great argument is strangled 
by him as soon as it is born, I must nevertheless take the liberty of 
askiug for the authority which supplied him with the circumstantial 

account of this phonetic history of the vowel a ? Panini and Katyayana 

both state and imply, as he himself admits, that the vowel a is pro¬ 
nounced samvrita , or with the contraction of the throat; they do not say 
one single word more on the pronunciation of this sound; nor is there 
any grammarian known to me who does so much as allude to the fan- 

tastical story narrated by Professor Weber relative to this vowel a. An 
ordinary critic, then, would content himself with the authentic informa¬ 
tion supplied him by both grammarians; and if he perceived that 

PAnini, in his rule I. 2, 27, gives the vowel u as a specimen vowel, and 

not as a type, while Katyayana chooses the vowel a for such a specimen , 
he would conclude that, even should there be a real scientific motive 
for this difference, it cannot be founded on a different pronunciation of 

the vowel a, since it is repudiated by both grammarians. But a critic 
like Professor Weber, who looks upon facts as worsted if they do not 

agree with his theories, concludes that this vowel a was “ already so 
much samvrita ” in the time of Panini, that he must needs throw it 
overboard, and receive u into the ark of his grammatical terminology. 

DANGEROUS ADVERBS. 

And here I may, in passing, advert once more to a practice some¬ 
times met with in literary arguments. It consists in quietly intro¬ 
ducing into the premises some such innocent words as “more,” 0 $. 
“almost,” or “already,” or “so much,” or similar adverbs of small size^ 
which have not the slightest claim to any such hospitality ; and then,- 
suddenly these little interlopers grow into mastership, and sway the 
discussion into which they had stealthily crept. Thus, Panini and 
K&tyAyana, as I have just said, speak of the vowel a simply as samvrita j 

and upon these words Professor Weber reports that “a in the time of 
Panini was already so much samvrita” —that important secrets may be 
extracted from this grand discovery. 

PROFESSOR MULLER DOES NOT AGREE WITH PROFESSOR WEBER’S 

splitting katyayana into two. 

The foregoing illustration of Professor Weber’s critical remarks 
does not embrace the arguments in which he splits into two, Katyayana, 
the author of our Pr&tifekhya, and KAtyAyana who wrote the VArttikas 
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to Pan ini; for I shall first quote the observations of Professor Miiller on 
this treatment of Katyayana. In speaking of the VAjasaneyi-PrAtisa- 
khya he expresses himself thus: 3 3 7 “It was composed by KAtyA- 
yana, and shows a considerable advance in grammatical techni¬ 
calities [viz., in comparison with the Pratisakhya of the Black 
Yajurveda]. There is nothing in its style that could be used as a 
tenable argument why Katyayana, the author of the PrAtisakhya, 
should not be the same as Katyayana, the contemporary and critic 
of Panini. It is true thqt Panini’s rules are intended for a langu¬ 
age which was no longer the pure Sanskrit of the Vedas. The 
. Ved ic idiom is treated by him as an exception, whereas KAtyayaua’s 
\ -PrAtisakhya seems to belong to a period when there existed but one 
) recognised literature, that of the Rishis. This, however, is not quite 
the case. Katyayana himself alludes to the fact that there were at 
|least two languages. ‘There are two words,’ he says (I. 17), ‘om aud 
'atha* both used in the beginning of a chapter ; but oni is used in the 
Vedas, atha in the Bhasyas.’ As Katyayana himself writes in the 
Bhashya, or the common language, there is no reasou why he should 
not have composed rules on the grammar of the profane Sanskrit, as 
well as on the pronunciation of the Vedic idiom.” 

In other words, Professor Miiller sees that in no grammatical 
work known to him—and I may safely add to auyone else—mention 
is made of two Katyayanas ; he sees, no doubt, too—though he does 
not state the fact adverted to by Professor Weber himself--that several 
Varttikas to Panini correspond in substance with the Sutras of the 
• VAjasaneyi-Pratisakhya ; he deducts, moreover, from very correct and 
plausible premises, that there is nothing in either work to discounte¬ 
nance the possibility of the author of the Varttikas having also writ¬ 
ten a work on the pronunciation of Vaidik words ; and since he doubt¬ 
less coincides with me in the opinion that even Sanskrit philology can 
neither gain in strength nor in esteem by freeing itself from the fetters 
of common sense,—he arrives at the result that the hypercritical split¬ 
ting of the one KatyAyana into two, as proposed by Professor Weber, 
is utterly fantastical . I shall support his view with stronger proof 
than may be gathered from the quotations I have made ; but iu leaving 
for a while the whirlpool of the Iodische Studien, I must now take up 
Professor Miiller’s own theory. 


PROFESSOR MULLER’S OWN THEORY ON THE RELATION 
OK THE VaJASANEYI-PRaTISAKHYA TO PaNINI’S GRAMMAR. 

After the words just given, he continues as follows Some of 
KAtyAyana’s Sutras are now found repeated ipsissimis verbis in PAqini'S 
Grammar. This might seem strange ; but we know that not all ttoO 
Sutras now incorporated in his grammar came from PAnini himself, and 
it is most likely that KAtyAyana, in writing his supplementary notes 
to Panini, simply repeated some of liis PrAthiAkhya-sutras, and that* 
at a later time, some of these so-called VArttikas became part of 
text of PAqini.” 
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Thus, in order to establish the theory that Panini s work is latei 
than the Pratisakhya of Katyayana, whom Muller, as we know, conceives 
to be a contemporary of Paniui, he presents us with this ver> plausi¬ 
ble sequence and chain of works 1. The Pratisakha ot Katyayana. 
2. The Grammar of Paniui. 3. The Varttikas of lv;li.\ As ana. And 
since some rules of the second work are identical with some of the first, 
he assumes that such rules marched from the lirst into the third, and 
they theu gradually invaded the second work. Now even supposing 
that such a migration of rules could be supported by a particle of evi¬ 
dence, what becomes of those stubborn Pratisakhya-Sutras and Vartti¬ 
kas of Katyayana which are identical in their contents-as I shall 
hereafter show—and which have not ventured to walk into the Sutias 
of Paniui? They become the stumbling-block of the whole theory ; for 
since Panini, and especially Paniui the contemporary of Katyayana, 
could not have written rules of which the defects must have been appa¬ 
rent to him, if he had seen rules so much better in a work written 
before his own, the substance of these Sutras of Katyayana could not 
have simultaneously preceded and followed the Grammar of Panini. But 
I need not go further in showing the weakness of this theory, for I have 
already explained (p. 21, etc.) that ow* of the 3996 Sutras which form, 
the present bulk of Paniui’s Grammar, only three, or perhaps four, 
may be ascribed to Katyayana, on critical and tenable grounds. A 
mere supposition, unsupported by any proof , that the Vajasaueyi- 
Pr&tufokhya is older than Panini’s work, can certainly not justify the 
sweeping doubt which is levelled by Professor Muller against the whole 
work of PAnini, and which is not even substantiated - as we might have 
expected it to have been —by a distinct enumeration of all or any of 
those Sutras which he would propose to restore to their rightful owner, 
K&tyAyana. 


Refutation of all these theories. 

FALLACY IN THE ARGUMENT THAT THE PRATIoAKHYAS ARE ANTERIOR 

TO PANINI. 

tn now proceeding to state the reasons which induce me to look 
upon all PrAtidAkhya-Sfitras, not only as posterior to PAnini’s Grammar, 
but to PAqini * himself, and separated from him by at least several 
generations, I must, in the first place, point out tiie general fallacy 
which has led to the assumption that these works are anterior to 
PAqini. It consists in app l y i n g the standard of the notion of rjrannnai'] 
to both categories of works, and having done this, in translating the 
result obtained, which is less favourable to the Prfitisakhyas than to 
PAqini's work, into categories of time —priority and posteriority. An 
analogous fallncy would be too apparent to require any remark, if it 
premised conclusions concerning the chronological relation of works of 
a totally different nature and character. It may assume, however, as 
it has done, a certain degree of plausibility if it be applied to works of 
a similar category. 
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THE PRaTISaKHYAS ARE NO GRAMMARS. 

I must observe, therefore, iu adverting to Professor Muller’s own 
woids, as before quoted, that the term vyaharana , grammar, though 
constantly and emphatically given to Panini’s work, has not been 
applied by any author within my knowledge to a Pratisahhya work.* 48 
Ihis ciicumstance, however, implies an important fact which must not 
be overlooked Tradition, from immemorial times, as every one knows 
connects with the Veda a glass of works which stand in the most 
intimate relation to it— the Vedanga. works. One of them is the 
Vyaharana . The Prdtisdkhyas do not belong to them. Thus, tradition 
even in India,-and on this kind of tradition probably the most squea¬ 
mish critic will permit me to lay some stress,—does not rank amongst 
the most immediate offsprings of the Vaidik literature, those works 
which apparently stand in the closest relation to it,-which have no 
other object than that of treating of the Vaidik texts of the Samhitas; 
—but it lias canonized Panioi’s Vyakarana, which, on the contrary, 
would seem to be more concerned with the language of common life 
than with that of the sacred hymns. Is it probable, let me ask, even 
dat this early stage, that tradition would have taken this course if it had 
looked upon these Pratisakkyas as prior to the work of Panini ? 


VYAKARANA IS A VEDANGA, NOT THE PRATISAKHYAS. 

But this question will receive a more direct answ'er if we compare 
s the aim and the contents of both these classes of works. Vyaharana 
jneans “uu-doing” i.e. y analysis, and Panini’s Grammar is intended to be 
b linguistic analysis: it nn-cloes words and nn-does sentences which 
consist of words; it examines the component parts of a word, and 
therefore teaches us the properties of base and affix, and all the linguis¬ 
tic phenomena connected with both; it examines the relation, in 
sentences, of one word to another, and likewise unfolds all the linguistic 
phenomena which are inseparable from the meeting of words. 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE CHARACTER OF THE VYAKARANA ' 

AND THE PRaTISaKHYAS. 


The Prdtisdkhyas have no such aim, and their contents conse¬ 
quently differ materially from those of the Vyakarana. Their object is 
merely the ready-made word, or base, in the condition in which it is fit 
to enter into a sentence, or into composition with another base, and 
Snore especially the ready-made word or base as part of a Vaidik hymn. 
These works are in no wise concerned in analyzing or explaining the 
nature of a word or base ; they take them, such as they occur in the 
Pada text, and teach the changes which they undergo when they 
become part of the spoken sentence, i.e. y of the spoken hymn. And 

I may here observe that the full title of Patanjali’s Great Commentary IS 
not simply Mcthdbhashya, blit Vyakara\ui-Mahabhdshya. The end, for instance, of S 
chapter in the sixth book of the Great Commentary runs thus : 

fafifcfafr 
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the consequence implied, by these latter words entails, moreover, 
on the Pr&ti&khj’as the duty of paying especial attention to all the 
phenomena which accompany the spoken words; hence t hey deal 
largely with the facts of pronunciation, accent, and the particular 
mode of sounding a syllable or word in connection with ritual acts. 


POINT OF CONTACT BETWEEN BOTH. HOW FAR A COMPARISON 

BETWEEN BOTH IS ADMISSIBLE. 

This brief comparison will already have hinted at the point 
of contact which exists between Paniui and the authors of these 
Pratisakhya works. Leaving aside the wider range of the domain 
of the former, and the narrower field of the Vaidick pursuits of the 
latter, we may at ouce infer that both will meet on the ground of r . 
phonetic rules, of accentuatiou, and of the properties of sound ; but we 
shall likewise infer that any other comparison between both would be 
as irrelevant as if we compared Panini with Susruta, or the Pratisakhyas 
with the Jyotisha. 

The aim of both categories of works being entirely different, 
there is neither a logical nor an historical necessity, nor does there 
exist a fact or a circumstance which would enable us to conclude, 
from the absence in these Pratisakhyas of certain grammatical matter, 
that their authors were not as much conversant with it as Panini, 
who treats of it, because it is his object, and therefore his duty, to 
treat of it. 


ANOTHER A-PRIORI ARGUMENT FOR THE PRECEDENCE 

OF Pa>INI’S WORK. 

These facts being beyond the reach of doubt, we may again raise 
an a-priori question whether it is more probable that the plan of 
PAqini’s work preceded iu time the plan of a Pratisakhya work, or the 
reverse ? 

Throughout a great portion of his admirable Introduction to Panini, 
Pafamjali endeavours to impress on the reader the great importance 
of grammatical study for promoting the objects of religion and holiness, 
tje shows that a knowledge of language is necessary to a proper 
understanding of the sacred text; that no priest is safe in the practice 
of rites without a thorough comprehension of the grammatical laws 
which define the nature of sounds and words,—in short, that nothing 
less than eternal bliss depends very much on the proper and correct use 
made of words, ami, as a consequence, on the study of Panini. 

Here, then, we have a distinct definition of the relation of PAnini 
to the Vaidic texts,—a distinct statement of the causes which have 
produced the V\jakarana. And what do they show else, than that 
PAqirii must have stood in the midst of a living religio n, of a creed 
which understood itself, or at least had still the vigour to try to 
understand Itself ? 

In thereris organiem~-aad life. In the Pr&tisAkhyas there , 

is mecha ni sm and death. They do not care for the sense of a woul/ 
A word antah, for instance, is to them merely a combination of five 
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sounds, nothing else; for whether it represent the nominative of ant a, 
14 end,” or the adverb antar, “between, ” Is perfectly indifferent to 
thenn Tiie rule of Katy Ay ana’s PrAti&khya on this word (II. 26), is 
therefore, as dreary as a grammatical rule could ever be imagined to 
be, and the critical remarks which Professor Weber has attached to this 
rule merely prove that, on this occasion, also he beats'the air. 

It does not follow, as I have before observed, that, because 
linguistic death reigns in these Sutras, Katyayana or their other 
authors must have been as ignorant of grammar as it would seem 
if these works made any claim to be grammars at all. It merely 
follows that, in the period in which they were written, there existed 
r * a c ^ ass priests who had to be drilled into a proper recital of the 
sacred texts ; and it may follow, too, that this set of men had none 
of the spirit, learning, and intelligence, which Patanjali would wish 
to find in a man who practises religious rites. 

In other words, it seems to me that between Panini’s living 
grammar and these dead Pratisakhyas, there lies a space of time 
sufficient to create a waut, of which a very insignificant trace is perhaps 
perceptible in some of Panini’s Vaidick rules, but which must have 
been irresistible at the period of the Pratisakhya works. 

In substantiating with material proofs the priority of Panini’s 
work, I may dispense with giving evidence that Panini meant, in liis 
eight grammatical books, to concern himself with Vaidik language as 
well as the language of common life. For I should have simply to 
quote hundreds of his rules which are entirely devoted to Vaidik texts, 
and I should have to carry the reader through the whole Introduction 
<. ,of Patanjali, which proves, as I have already mentioned, that one of the 
chief objects of grammar is the correct apprehension of the hymns. 

I will merely therefore compare, first, some matter treated by P4nini 
with some matter treated by the Rik-Pr4tis4khya,—such matter, of 
course, as admits of a point of contact between both, and the re fore of a 
comparison at all. 


THE RIK-PRATI8 AKHYA IS MORE COMPLETE THAN PaNINI’S GRAMMAR, 

SO PAR AS BOTH WORKS CAN BE COMPARED AT ALL. 

The fifth chapter of the latter work treats of the cases in which 
the consonant s becomes sh; the same subject is comprised in the lat¬ 
ter part of the third chapter of Panini’s eighth book ; but this hook does 
not contain the smallest number of the cases mentioned in thel^ik- 
Pratisakhya. The same work enumerates in the same chapter the 
words and classes of words in which n becomes n , and very few only 
of these instances are taught by Paniui in the last chapter of his work. 
A similar remark applies with still' greater force to a comparison of 
P&nini’s rules on the prolongation of vowels with those given by the 
Rik-Pr&tisakhya in its seventh, eighth, and ninth chapters. In short, 
there is not a single chapter in this work which, whenever it allows -of- 
a comparison between its contents and the contents of analogous chap¬ 
ters of P&nini’s Grammar, must not at once be declared to be i 
more complete than the rules on them delivered by Pacini, 





THE PRaTISaKHYAS MORE COMPLETE THAN PANINIS GRAMMAR. 15S 
RELATION OF THE VaJASANEYI-PRaTIJaKHYA TO PaNINI’S WORK. 


In addressing myself fora like purpose to the Vajasaneyi-Prati- 
sakhya, I might seem to do that which is superfluous. For, as I have 
shown before that PAqini was not acquainted with a Vajasaneyi-Sam- 
hitA, it would require no further proof that he must have preceded a 
work which is entirely dovoted to this collection of hymns. But as 
such a comparison, being extended also to the Varttikas, would involve 
at the same time the question whether the author of tlie Varttikas 
and the author of the Pr&tisakhyaus the same person or not ; and as it 
would, too, bear on the very appreciation of the character of this Vai- 
dik work, I will enter into it with greater detail than was required for 
the conclusions which follow from a comparison between the Rik-Pra- 
ti^Akhya and Panini. 


PROFESSOR WEBER SCHOOLS KATYAYANA FOR WANT OF PRACTICE 
AND SKILL.—KATYAYANA APPLIES THIS REPROACH TO PROFESSOR 
WEBER BY SHOWING HIM THAT HE DID NOT UNDERSTAND 

HIS PRaTISaKHYA. 


It is a remarkable feature in the explana tory gloss which Professor 
Weber has attached to his edition of the Vajasaneyi-Pratisakhya, that 
he evinces much pleasure in schooling Katyayana for introducing irre¬ 
levant matter into his work; now upbraiding him for his remarks on 
the common dialect, which ought not to have concerned him in a Sutra 
of this kind ; then (lading fault with him for treating of words which do 
not occur in the VAjasaneyi-SamhitA, and which, likewise, ought not to 
have troubled him. Professor Weber has given us too, in the beginning 
of his preface, a valuable collection of instances, which in his opiniqn / 
prove either that KAtyAyana must have had before him a different ver¬ 
sion of the White Yajurveda than the one known to us, or that lie lias 
botched on to his PrAti&tkhya a number of rules which, for his purpose, 
were out of place ; or, to sum up in the words of the Indische Studien , 
already referred to, that Katyayana shows neither skill nor practice 
in his treatment of the matter edited and commented upon by Profes¬ 
sor Weber. But what would the latter think if ICatyAyana applied this 
very reproach to him ? if he told Professor Weber that he did not even 
understand the character of the PrAti^akhya which he was editing and 
subjecting to all this learned criticism. 


Let me, then, take the place of KAtyAyana. and m aintain for him/ 
that but ohly the very same KAtyAyana who wrbtA the Varttikas 
to PAqioS, but that his VAjasaneyt-Prati^Akhya has the double aim of 
tfeeing a VakUk4xeatise as well as of containing criticisms on Panini. 
And let me, therefore, tell Professor Weber that since there is abundant 
proof of this view in KAtyAyana’s Vaidik work, all his handsome epi¬ 
thets are put out of court. And this, I hold, will also settle the question 
why we meet with so many Sfltras in KAtyAyana which are identical I 
with those of PAqini$forwe stiatl presently see that this identity is 
merely an apparent^one, and. In reality, no Identity at all. 
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KaTYAYANA SOMETIMES REPEATS THE WORDS OF PAiNINI MERELY 
IN ORDER TO MAKE‘HIS CRITICISMS MORE PROMINENT. 

I will take this point up first, and show that Katyayana merely 
repeated the words of PAnini in order to attach his critical notes to 
them, just as I sometimes literally repeated the words of Professor 
Weber himself, merely for the purpose of improving on him. 

Panini says (I. 1 , 60) adarsanam lopah. “ This is not distinct 
enough;’ I hear Katyayana say ; hence he writes (I. 141) varnasyadarso¬ 
nant lopah-Pdnini gives the difinition : < 1 . 2 , 29. 30) uchchair udattah 
and nichair anuddttali. “ So far so good,” I suppose KAtyAyana to say; 
“ but you give the necessary complement of these two rules in the 
words (I. 2, 31) ‘ samaharali swaritali ’; I object to this definition, for the 
swarita would better have been defined thus,” ubhayavan swaritah (K. 
I. 108—110).—P. I. 2, 32: tasyadita udattamardhahrasivam; but K. I. 
126 : tasyadita udattam sioarardhmatram. — P. VIII. 4, 67, 66 : nodatta- 
stvaritodayam (with the quotation of a dissent on the* part of GArgya, 
Kasyapa, and Galava); udattad adnuddttasya sivaritalu The former 
rule is approved of by Katyayana, who repeats it literally, but the latter 
he words thus : uddttach clianudattam swaritam (IV. 140, 134).—P. I. 
1, 8 : mukhandsilcavachano ’ mtnasikah ; but K. I. 75 : mukhanunasikdka - 
rano nunasihalu P. 1. 1, 9 : tulyasyaprayatnam savarnam . “Would it 
not be clearer,” we hear Katyayana say, “ to give this definition thus: 
(K. I. 43) samanasthanakarandsyaprayatnah savannah” - P. VI. 1, 84: 
ekah purvaparayoli ; but K. IV. 49 : athailcam uttarach c/m. -P. I. 1, 66 : 
tasminn iti nirdishte ptirvasya. “This rule I adopt,” KAfcyAyana pro¬ 
bably thought, (I. 134) “ but for your next rule (I. 1, 67), tasmdd ity 
uttarasya , I prefer the clearer wording” (I. 135) tasmad ity uttarasya - 
dehy “and your shashthi sthaneyoga (1. 1 , 49), evidently a rule which 
you ought to have put with those two preceding Paribhasha rules 
which are its complement, instead of separating it from them by seven¬ 
teen other rules, I place it, therefore, immediately after these” (I. 136). 

I will not add more instances of the same kind : they have all been 
carefully collected by Professor Weber; but he is far from perceiving 
that the identity between the language of both authors is merely an 
apparent one, and that the additional words of KAtyAyana, either in the 
isame Sutra or in one immediately following, but intimately connected 
\ with it, are so many criticisms on Panini, which are even made more pro¬ 
minent by the repetition of a certain amount of Panini’s words. For to 
assume, even without any of the further proofs which I shall adduce, that 
KAtyAyana first delivered his clearer and better Sutras, and that P&fiiai 
hobbled after him with, his imperfect ones, is not very probable. 

FURTHER INSTANCES OF CRITICISMS OF HIS PRaTISAKHYA 
ON THE GRAMMAR OF PACINI. THE VALUE OF THE CENSURE 
WHICH PROFESSOR WEBER ASSIDUOUSLY PASSES ON KaTYaYANA. 

The following synopsis of rules is an extract from those I ham 
collected for the purpose of determining whether it could be a master of 
accident that the Prati&akhya Sutras of Katy&yana^re, to a oonsidnrafela 
extent, nothing but V&rttikas to Paqioi. 
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CRITICISMS OF THE VaJASANEYI-PRaTIsaKHYA ON PaNINI. 

Panini writes (VIII. 2, 87), “ o*n abhyadane ,” which rule proves 
thatiu his time om was not confined to Vaidik use onty ; but Katyayana 
writes (I. 18 and 19), “ omlcaram vedeshu ” and “ athakaram bhashyeshu 
No doubt if Katyayana haduot written with a direct glance at Panini, 
this latter rule would be out of place, but in this combination its origin 
becomes intelligible. P.says (VIII. 1, 46), “ ehi manye prahase lrit ” 
Though this rule does not treat of the accent of manye , it nevertheless 
would follow from other rules of Panini, that manye is adyudatta in its 
combination with ehi. This inference is emphatically corrected by K. 
2, 15 : manye padapArvam sarvatra. Professor Weber, it is true, says 
that this word sarvatra — which embodies th e]emphasis of the censure 
of Katyayana—is meaningless : once more, no doubt, KAtyayana has 
bungled through “ want of practice and skill.” How much Panini’s rules 
VIII. 1, 19 and 72, Amantritasya cha, and amantritam ptirvam avidyam- 
Anavat, are the torment of commentators, may be seen from many 
instances in S&yana’s Commentary on the Rigveda. K. improves them 
considerably by II. 17 and 18: padapurvam amantritam andnarthe ’pad* 
adctn and tenanantara sliashty ekapadavat . — K. writes II. 22:bhCttir 
ddyuddttam : this rule again rouses the critical indignation of Professor 
Weber. “ Why,” he exclaims, “ is this word singled out (by Katyayana) ? 
Assuredly, it is not the single Min formation in the V. S.” My answer 
is, because Katyayana had studied Panini, and Professor Weber, it is 
clear, has not; for P&nini says, III. 3, 98, that bhuti is antodatta in the 
Veda; Katy&yana therefore singled this word out with thadecided 
intention of stating that in the Vajasaneyi-Samkita Panini’s rule would 
be erroneous. This instance, I hold, moreover, is one of those which 
add some weight to the proof I have already given, that P&nini did not 
know, anc^therefore preceded, the V4jasaneyi-Sanihit&.—K. says, II. 
48, devataflvandwani cliana?nantritani ; and his words are a distinct 
Witicism on P. VI. 2, 141, devatddxvandive c/ki. — In rule VIII. 3, 
30, PAnini teaches that Visarjanlya may remain such (or, as the Sutra 
expresses itself, on account of previous Sutras, may become Visar¬ 
janlya), before sibilauts, or may become assimilated to the follow¬ 
ing sibilant. But he committed the venial offence of not stating that 
this latter alternative rests on the authority of &&kat&yana, and the 
former on that of Sakalya. Could K&ty&yana, therefore, forego the 
opportunity of writing (III. 8 ): “ pratyayasavarnam mudl £at/cafc&ya- 
nah” and (III. 9), “ avilc&ram &fifcalyah sashaseshu” ?—In VI. 1, 134, 
P&f)lni gives a comprehensive rule on the elision of the final s in regard 
to the-Valdlk use of the nominative of tad. “No,” says K4ty&yana 
(III. 14), “ in the V. 8. this elision occurs before vowels only in two 
instances: sa oshadhlmayoh — K. (III. 22) says Avir nir ida idAyA vasatir 
varlvah , and thus criticises the imperfection of P.’s rule VIII. 3, 54, 
idAyA In III. 27, adhvano rajaso rlshah sprisas pdtau y he shows the 
clumsiness of P.’s rule VIII. 3, 52, pAtau cha bahulam ; in III. 30, parav 
avasAne, the imperfection of P.’s VIII. 3, 51, panchamyah parav tidhar - 
the; in III. 55, bhAvibhyah aah sham samanapade , that of P.’s VIII. 3, 
59, AdeSapratyayayoty. —In the Sutras III. 56 and 57, Kdty&yana teaches 
that the Intervention of anustvAra , h and r do not prevent s from be¬ 
coming If this change would have to take place otherwise. “These 
rules,” says Professor Weber, “ have no business here, for SamkitA and 
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Pada-text agree in this respect, and these rules are quite general gram¬ 
matical rules and in support of this argument he quotes Uvata, who 
also points out the superfluity. The latter consoles us for it, it is true, 
by the remark that a man should not complain if he found honey though 
he intended only to fetch fuel, or a fish though his object were to fetch 
water, or fruits though he went out merely to pluck flowers. But as 
Professor Weber is not so easily consoled, and not so leniently disposed 
towards Katyayana as Uvata is, I may tell him that these rules are 
levelled against Panini’s rules VIII. 3, 57 and 58, which omit to include 
r. At II. 55, divandwam gendrasomapurvam pushaynivayushu. Profes¬ 
sor Weber discharges a witticism. “None of the compounds ” (referred 

to in the Sutra), he says, “ occur in the V. S. or the Sat. Br. 

How is that to be explained ? Did our Homer nod when he composed 
this rule ? or did he have before him passages of the V. S. which it no 
longer contains [Professor Weber probably meant to say,‘which was 
nob the V. S. ive now possess ’] ? or is the text of our Sutra currupt, 
and have we to read another word for soma?” I will try to relieve 
his anxiety by expressing the belief that this Sutra and the next II 
56, are criticisms on Panini’s general rule VI. 2, 141, and on his special 
rule VI. 2, 142.-The rule of Panini VIII. 3,107, sunah , is criticised in 

three Sutras of Katyayana III. 59, 60. 61, okarat su; och c hdpriktdt. and 
abhes cha. ' 


COINCIDENCES BETWEEN THE PRATISaKHYA, AND THE VaRTTIKAS 

of eAtyayana. 


The Varttika 3 to III. 3, 108 says varnat led rah ; K. I. 37 ,hctrena 
c/m ; botii are identical in their contents, and complete Panini’s rule III. 
3, 108. The same remark applies to the Varttika 4 to P. III. 3,108, rad 
iphah , and to K. I. 40, ra epliena e ha, in reference to the same rule of 
Panini.—K. III. 38, aliarpatau repham , points out an omission in P. VIII. 
2, 70 : the same criticism is conveyed by the Varttika 2 to this Sutra of 
Panini, aharddindm patyddishu. —K. III. 12, lung mudi jitpare fills up a 
blank in P. VIII. 3, 36, vd sari ; and likewise a Vdrttika on this Sutra to 
the same effect, vd sarprakarane kharpare lopah .—P.’s rule VI. 3, 109, 
pHshodarddini yathopadislitani , is criticised by K. III.41 and 42, ukaram 
dur de and nase cha, as well as by a Varttika to the former rule, which 
has the same contents: daro ddsanasadabliadhyeshutvam vaktavyam 
uttavapadades cha shtutvanu —A Varttika to the same rule of P., shasha 
[kitvaih datridasasdttarapadddeh shtutvaih cha, is identical in coutents. 
\with If. III. 46, sliadddsadantayoh saiiikhyavayorthayos cha: both are 
criticisms on P. VI. 3, 109.—The first V&rttika to III, 2, 49, (improperly 
marked, like the two others, in the Calcutta edition, as if these VArt* 
tikas did not occur in the MahAbhAshya), darav ahano * nnantyasya cha 


tali sanjndydm> is similar iu contents with IC. III. 47, taaghad and^am^ m 


barat: both complete P. III. 2, 49 ,a&ishi hanah .—The important omission 


^n P.’s Sutra VIII. 4, 1, rashdbhydn no nah samanapade , is, with almost. 
J. a literal reference to these words, criticised by K.’s III. 83, risharekh&fy 
\nakdro nakaram sanidnapade , and by his Varttika to the former rjtfe*, 
rasjidbhyam natva rikaragrahanam. 
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katyAyana’S»pratis'akhya anterior to his varttikas. 

X 

I need not increase the foregoing quotations by a comparison of 
the contents of whole chapters of the Vajasaneyi-Pratisakhya with the 
analogous contents of whole chapters in Panini. For, though the result 
would be exactly the same as it has beeu in the case of our comparison 
between the Rik-Pratisakhya and Panini’s work, even the isolated 
Sutras which I have contrasted in these quotations sufficiently 
show that Panini could never have laid his Grammar open to such 
numerous criticisms as he has done, if the work of Katyayana had been 
composed before his own. My synopsis, moreover, shows that many 
grilles of Katyayana become utterly inexplicable in his Pratisakhya work 
'^unless they be judged in their intimate connection ivith the Grammar 
of Panini. And, as it is simply ridiculous to assume that “ Homer 
constantly nodded” in writing an elaborate work, which evidences con¬ 
siderable skill and practice in the art of arranging the matter of which 
he treats, there is no other conclusion left than that the Pratis&khya 
of K&tyayana had the twofold aim which I have indicated above. 


HIS pratisakhya was written before his varttikas. 

There might, however, remain a doubt as to whether Katyayana 
first wrote his Pratisakhyas or ids Varttikas to Panini. Two reasons 
induce me to think that his Pratisakhya preceded his Varttikas. In 
the first place, because the contrary assumption would lead to the very 
improbable inference that a scholar like Katyayana, who has given 
such abundant proof of his thorough knowledge of Sanskrit grammar, 
left a considerable number of Panini’s rules without those emendations 
which, as we must now admit, are embodied in his Pr&tis&khya work. 

If we made a supposition of this kind, we should imply by it that he 
belongs to that class of authors who present their writings in a hurried 
and immature state, and upon an after thought, make their apology in 
an appendix or an additional book. If we assume, on the other hand, 
.that, lie first wrote his Pratisakhya Sutras, which neither imposed upon 
Turn the task, nor gave him an opportunity, of making a thorough review 
\of P&nini, we can understand that they might have seduced him now 
)and then into allowing himself to be carried away by the critical tend¬ 
ency which he afterwards fully developed in his Varttikas ; and we can 
then, too, understand why these Varttikas treat merely of those Sutras 
of P&qini which were not included in his former work. 

FURTHER PROOF FOR THE PRIORITY OF THE GRAMMAR OF PANINI 

TO THE VAJASANEYI-PRATISAKHYA. 

The historical argument . 

My second reason for this view is derived from a comparison bet¬ 
ween such of his Sfitras and such of his V&rttikas as are closely related 
to one another. For if we examine the contents and the wording of 
either, we cannot fail to perceive that some of KatyAyana’s Varittikas 
show an improvement on some of his Sutras, and we may infer that 
they were given on account of this very improvement. Thus the VArt- 
tika to VIII. 3, 36, quoted before, contains the word va , which is non 
in the SOtras HI. 12 ; the V&rttika duro, <5fcc., to VI. 3, 109 embraces^ 
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more formations than the Sutras III. 41 and 42 ; tbe VArttikas 1-3 to 
III. 2, 40 do not contain, it is true, the word adatnbara alluded to in 
III. 47—perhaps because it was already contained in this Sfitra—but 
increase considerably the contents of this rule ; the Varttika 2 to VIII. 
2, /0 treats of a whole Qana, while the Sutra III. 38 merely names its 
heading word ; and so on. Nor could we forego such a comparison on 
the ground that there is a difference of purpose in the Sutras which 
are attached to the A^ajasaneyi-Samhita, and in the Varttikas, which 
are connected with Paqini, that, consequently, an improvement of the 
Varttikas on the Pratisakhya need not tell on the chronological relation 
between both. For we have seen that Katyayan’s PrAtisAkhya does 
naL strictly confine itself to the language of his Samhita or even to that?) 
of the Vedas in general. Already the instances given before would/ 
suffice to bear out this fact, in the appreciation of which I so entirely 
differ from Professor Weber’s views; and a striking instance of this kind 
is afforded by Katy ay ana's Sutra 111. 42, quoted before. It treats of 
a case entirely irrelevant for the Vajasaneyi-Samiiita; this case is 
taken up again and enlarged upon in a Varttika to VI. 3, 109, and there 
is no reason why the additions made in this Varttika might not have 
been entitled with equal right to a place amongst KatyAyana’s Sutras, 
as Sutra III. 42 itself. Their not standing there shows to my mind 
that this Varttika is later than this rule of the Pratisakhya work. 

It will readily be seen that I have arrived at the result of the 
priority of Panini’s work to the Pratisakhya of KatyAyana, in entire 
independence of all the assistance which I might have derived from 
my previous arguments- I have hitherto abstained from availing my¬ 
self of their aid, because an inference must gain in strength if it be 
able to show that two entirely distinct lines of argument neces¬ 
sarily lead to the same goal. Such is the case with the question 
before us. For if we now appeal, once more, to the important informa¬ 
tion which Patanjali supplied, viz., that the anubandhas of former 
grammarians have no grammatical effect in the work of PAniniin other 
words, that if a grammarian uses anubandhas employed by Paqioi in 
the same manner as he did, his work must have been written after 
Panini’s work,—we need only point to the pratayhAra tinff, in K& tyA- 
vana’s Sutra I. 27, in order to be relieved from any doubt that PAninPs 
grammar is prior to the Sutra of KatyAyana. That KatyAyana added 
in his Sutras other technical terms to those of PAnini, cannot be a 
matter of surprise; indeed, it is even less remarkable than it would be 
under ordinary circumstances if we consider that he made—either as 
inventor or as borrowing from older grammarians—such additions to 
the terminology of Panini, in his very VArttikas, where one would 
think there was the least necessity for them,—where, for instance, 
lie might have easily done without such new terms as sit, pit, jit, jhit, 
ghu , in the sense in which he uses them.* 89 

_ _ - _ - ^ - — . ... _ • l - - -» 
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«* VArttika 1 to Panini I. 1,68: V&rtfcika 2: ftwrf- 

sraxurer ^ varttika 8; varttika i 

gfgfttapqr ^ In his KfirikA to VII, 1,21 (compare note 114) 

the term q in the sense of as resalts from the commentayy at, 
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Thus far my literary argument on the chronological relation be¬ 
tween P&nini and the Pratisakhya works. The historical proof, that 
not only the work of Panini, but P&nini himself , preceded, by at least 
two generations, the author of the oldest Pratisakhya , lequues, in ie 
first place, the remark that by the latter designation I mean the I rati- 

sakhya of the Rigveda hymns. 

Since Professor Weber, In his introduction to his edition of the 
Vajasaneyi-PrAti^Akhya has given proofs that this work as well 
as the Atharvaveda-Pr&tisAkhya—and I infer too, that of the Tait- 
tiriya-Samhita—are more recent than the Rik-Pratisakhya, and since 
these reasons are conclusive to my mind, I need not, by the addition 
of other proof to that which he has afforded us on this point, weaken 
the great pleasure I feel, in being able, for once in a way, to coincide 

with him in his views. 

6AUNAKA WAS NOT THE AUTHOR OP THE RIK-PRATISAKHYA. 

’ It is necessary, however, that I should first touch in a few words 
on the question of the authorship of this Rik-Pratisakhya. It is adverted 
to in the first verse of this work, in a passage which contains all the 
information! we possess on this point. The passage in question runs 
thus: “ After having adored Brahma, Sauuaka expressed the charac¬ 
teristic feature of the Rig-veda verses.” 

Now, as it is not unusual in Sanskrit writings for the author to 

introduce himself in the commencement of his work by giving his name, 
and speaking of himself in the third person, this verse alone would 
not justify us in looking upon the words quoted as necessarily contain¬ 
ing a mere report of Saunaka’s having delivered certaini rules which 
another later author brought into the shape of the Rik-Pratisakhya as 
we now find it. But it must be admitted, also, that it docs not ab¬ 
solutely compel us to ascribe this work to Saunaka himself. It leaves us 
free to interpret its sense according to the conclusions which must be 
derived from the contents of the work itself. 

These contents have already required us to establish t !,e priority of 
PAnini’s Grammar to this Pratisakhya work. If, then, we find that 
PAnini speaks of §aunaka as of an ancient authority, 330 while there is 
no evidence to show that the £>aunaka named in both works is not the 
same personage, there is from the point of view of roy former literary 
argument, a certainty that Saunaka was not the author of the Pratisa- 
kbya here named.* S1 This inference, however, it must be admitted, 

KftrikA : jfo g tl etc.—Patanjali: m&m I I «i«VvK'f3 ^ 

©tc.—The same term ^ occurs in Patanjali's K&rikS, to VI. 4, 149 (see note 121 ) : . . . 

etc., when Kaiyyata observes: 

**° IV. 8, 105 s 105: Compare also 

page 118. 

*•» This is the view, too, of crew to, the commentator on this Pr&tis&khya. He 
vnsys that Bauaaka's name is mentioned for the sake of remembering him. 

Bee Mr. Regnier’s edition of the Rik-P. in the Journal Asiatique, vol, 

VH. (1850), p. 188. 
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is only entitled to be mentioned thus at the beginning of the historical 

argument, in so far as it may afterwards strengthen and corroborate 

it, but not, if it had to be used in order to premise the conclusions which 
will have to be drawn. 

ANOTHER WORD ON THE CRITICAL PRINCIPLESOF PROFESSOR WEBER 

Another preliminary remark, also, must be devoted to the sweeping 
assertion of Professor Weber, already quoted, which is to this effect, 
that sameness of names can never prove the identity of the persons ” 
who bear these names. It is true he qualifies this dictum by adding 
after “ names, ” “ like Katyayana; 1 ’ but, even with this restriction, I 
cannot conviuce myself that literary criticism 'gains in strength by 
carrying Pyrrhonism beyond the confines of common sense. If great 
celebrity attaches to a name in certain portions of Sanskrit literature; 
and if the same name re-occurs in other and kindred portions of this 
same literature, 1 believe we are not only free, but compelled, to infer 
that the personage bearing this name in both such places is the 
same personage, unless there be particular and good reasons which 
would induce us to arrive at a contrary conclusion. I thus hold that 
a critic has no right to obtrude his doubts upon us until lie has given 
good and substantial reasons for them. 

After this expression of dissent from the critical principles of 
Professor Weber, I may now recall the fact I have mentioned on 
a previous occasion (p. 60), that there is a grammatical work, in a 
. hundred thousand Siokas, called Saagrgha, whose author is Vyadi or 
\Vyali. I know of no other grammatical work bearing this name 
Sang rah a , nor of any other celebrated grammarian named Vyadi. 
Both names, however, are not unfrequently met with in the 
grammatical literature. Vycidi is quoted several times in the RiJc*\ 
Pratisakhya , 9 3 2 and there is no valid reason for doubting that he 
is there the same person as the author of the Sangralia . This 
same work and its author are sometimes alluded to in the illustrations 
which the commentators give of the Sutras to Panini or the V&rttikas 
of Katyayana; 93 3 and both, indeed, as I shall show hereafter, appear 
to have stood in a close relation to the Mah&bhashya of Patanjali. 
We are, however, only concerned here with one instance with which 
Patanjali illustrates the second V&rttika of P&nini’s rule II. 3, 66. 


PATANJALI CALLS VYADI, DaKSHaYA^A. 

It is this: “ beautiful indeed is Dalcshayana's creation of the 

Sangralia”*' 4 


Rik-P. Ill, 14.17; Vlf 12 ; XIII, 12. 15. See Mr. Regnier’s Index des tiOm* 
propres to his edition of the Rlk-Pr&fcisakhya, s.v. Vyfili. 

* 33 Patanjali’s commentary on v. 6 (of the Calcutta edition) to IV. 2, 60 gives the 

instances: \ I I or the K&sik& to VI; 8, 

234 This instance follows another which says : “beautiful indeed Is 
creation of (his) Sdtra.”—Vfirttika 2 to II. 8 , 66 ; Patanjali : $ 


* 

panini anterior to vyadi and the pratlsakhyas. 
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Prom it w© learn, then, in connection with the information we 
already possess of the proper name of the author of the Sangra 1 a, 
Uthat Vy&di and BAksli&yana are one and the same grammatical 
authority. Baksh&y ana, however, is not only a descendant of Dak ska, 
but of DcVcshi also, 2,6 and of the latter, at least in the third generation, 
while he may possibly have held a far more distant place in the lineage 
of this personage who is so often named in the ancient literature. 
For P&nini, who defines the term yuvan as the son of a grandson or 
of a more remote degree in the lineage of a family chief, 1,6 gives a 
rule in reference to this term, which the principal commentators 
illustrate by the name of Ddfcshayanci. 437 


&ifr£fq I ten ^ 

”* P&»ini,IV. 1, 95: SRI ^3?.-K&ty&yana: fksttt- 

qvfcf. —Patanjali: m: I ^lf%: 

etc.—Kasikft : ^rf%: 

»» Panini IV. 1, 102: 163: sfiqfa 3 ^ 3^5 1° 4 : 

^ oq iq fa ; 165: sftqfrf. 

*»i IV. 1, 101: qfef STISg* This Sdtra has no direct commentary by Patanjali. and 
I shall therefore first quote the Ivasika on it: I 

nnqfqjq: i qraqrqq: ii ^r-nfr^ * i ^rr^mg^ <iv. s, io) 

(iv. 2 . so gg i rar ffoq ^Bfcq^r q sisfll u tfrqq^H i 

SRqq: (comp. IV. 1, 94).—But there is no 'occasion for doubting the genuineness of 
this SObra on account of there being no Bhashya to it (compare note 130), 
for Patanjali refers to it in his comment on the fifth Paribhasha (in the Calc, 
ed.) to I. 1, 72 and has also, amongst others, the instance viz. (od. 

Ballantyne, p. 705) ; Paribasha : SRqqq^qjr qpTspqr: I SWqqgqj q 5T^T- 

oRU I qf^ ^ r : qroqfrr i nnqfqqr: i qi^qiqq: I q<miHqfqqi: wi3icfqiqH: i 

^rq^: I q^H^Niqqf: etc.—That mkshayaua is the yuwciii, not the sou of Dakshi 
Is sufficiently clear from the Kasika itself, since it refers lo IV. 1, 04. For this 
reason It also gives as an instance of a yuuau to I. 2, 00, besides ?THqfqqj: and 

q i Hqiqq (omitted in the Calc, ed.) the word ^fgrqqj: — Patanjali contents himself 
with the Instance qpqfqqi;^ but it commences its counter-instance to II. 4, 58 in 
this way : We must, consequently, consi¬ 

der it an Inaccuracy when the same KUsika gives its' counter-instance toll. 4,00 
in theso^words : sn*3Tfofcf 1^^ I ftdf I ^f^fTqqf: ^IJ* The Calcutta edition 

continues it, and Hr. Boehtlingk, of course, reprints it without a single remark. 
In phort, whenever we open bis discreditable reprint, we understand perfectly 
well why he writes in his preface, p. xxxviii.; “The Calcutta edition is very 
correct, so mnoh so that only on the very rarest occasions havo I had an opportunity 
of preferring the readings of the Manuscripts.’* 


2 
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Pan INI IS THE SON OF DAKSHI; HE THEREFORE PRECEDED VYADI 

BY AT LEAST TWO GENERATIONS. 

ft 

If we now turn to Panini himself, we have it on the authority of Pa- 
tanjali that Ins mother bore the name of Dalslii. And Dakshi a«-ain 
is on the faith of all commentators on a rule of Panini, the female fami¬ 
ly head of the progeny of Daksha, standing in the same relationship to 
Daksha as the male family chief Dakshi; she is, in other words, the 
oldest sister ( vriddha ) of the latter personage.’ 8 Vyadi, therefore 

was a near relative of Panini, aud Panini must have preceded him by 
at least two generations . 


>YYaJ)1 IS QUOTED IN THE OLDEST PRaTI.ARHYA ; PaNINI IS THEREFORE, 
ANTERIOR TO IT. CONFIRMATION OF Pa MATS PRIORITY TO VYADI 
BY THE LAGHUIARIBH ASHa YRITTI AND PATANJALI. 


Now since the R.ik-Prati^akbya quotes VyAdi, as we have seen, on 
several occasions, and since the Pi at.isakhya ’ of KAtyayana is more 
recent than this work, I must leave it to the reader to determine how 
many generations must, in all probability, have separated Panini from 
the author of the Rik-PrAtisakhya on the one hand, and from the author 
of the Vajasaneyi-Pratisaldiya and the Varttikas on the other. 

After this statement, which, I fear, is entirely fatal to a great many 
chronological assumptions which have hitherto been regarded as fully 
established, and to the critical and linguistic results which have been 
built on these asssumptions, it is not necessary— but it will nevertheless 
be interesting—to see that modern and ancient grammatical authorities 
contain additional testimony to the conclusion I have here arrived at. 

When explaining the uncritical condition of the Paribhasba collection, 
I pointed out that if they were looked upon as an indivisible whole, 
there could be no doubt that they must be later than Panini,—since one 
of them uses the word Paninlya. I pointed out, too, that the compilers 
of these collections, Vaidyanatha, for instance, must have taken this 


view of their chronological relation to Panini. Now at the end of the 


1,8 Karikd to I. 1, 20 : ^ ©tc. 

Panini, VI. 4, 148 : -Patanjali : | f ^T^TT 

I t <?rf% ^ ^ ^ etc.-Kaiyyata : I f ^1% I 

W^^olldRfrf (MS. t ^T%Plf^f%SToo ) (iV, 1 , 65 ) ^ 

etc.—IV. I, 66 : ng5q3fI^:-Kisika... 1,94 : 

fe*rn5f.—Kasika...3lfe*J|fi|fd I 5{T^...-I. 2, 66 : (where implies 

in reference to the preceding Sutra te„ the eldest daughter of a grandson, 

or a further descendant, considered as the female head of the family).—K£sik£ :* 

0* 2 * 66 ) ^ ^ i^t *giT ^ spg^r Krad i 

Vigfcl I (thus MS. 820 ; MS. 2440 ) <51$ | 

i rd ff ^ i ^ 

(thus MS. 2440 ; MS. 829 ). 
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Laghuparibhashavritti we read that “ some ascribe the composition of 
all the Paribh&shas to the Muni VijcidL"** 0 They must consequently 

have considered him as posterior to Panini. 

I will at once, however, ascend to the author of the Great 
Commentary. In illustrating the first Varttika to Panini’s ru\e 
VI. 2, 36, Patanjali writes down the following compound : Apisala 
Paqimya Vyadiya-Gautamiyah.* 41 It tells its own tale; it names 
first the disciples of Apisali —of whom we know, through Panini 
himself, that he preceded him—then those of Panini , afterwards 
those of Vyadiy ana ultimately those of Gautama . There cau be 
no doubt that we have here a sequence of grammarians who 
wrote one after the other; but, if any doubt still existed, it 
would be dispelled by the grammatical properties of the compound 
itself; fora Varttika to- H. fr, 3d r teaches that-unless there be reason 
to prevent it - the name of the more important part must come first 
in a Hwandwa compound; and for a similar reason other Varttikas 
teach that, for instance, in forming such a compound of the names of 
seasons, the name of the earliest season in the year must precede that 
of a subsequent one; or in compounding tlie names of castes, they 
must follow one another in their natural order ; or in making a Dwan- 
dwa of the names of two brothers, the name of the older has precedence 
of the name of the younger. 348 But as none of the grammatical 
reasons taught by Panini in previous rules would compel the compo¬ 
nent parts of the compound alleged to assume another order than that 
which they have, we can only interpret their sequence iu the mauuer 

I have stated.* 41 


Laghuparibhdsb*vritti; ^ l ^^5 sqpjTPTd (the first Pari- 

bb&shd) 

*«»■Piaini. VI. *2 36 : - Katya yana : 

*—Patanjali ; ^nqr)?*3;T^7 1 

*« Pfloini, II, 2. 34: —Varttika 3 (of tho Calc, ed.) 

Patanjali ; gp*'Vcf V* ft T1 ft cl ^ \ HTcUfWfT -Varttika 2 (of tho 

Oilc. od) H SWMNTOOT*—Patanjali; ^qj TOT«T T is3 'uj 

m&m I -Vfirttika r> (of the Calc. Od.) snjr?- 

— Pi* t a "i'll • i cttijtttj- 

Jjgfj.—VArttika 6 (ol the Calc, el.) 357TTOJ.--Patanjali: 

ST^ft^f I gfcf fc<i 

*° ouch a reason would be. for in statico, if one part of the compound belonged 
to the words technically called ftl L 4. 7 — 0) ; for in such a case the base fij would 
have precedence of a base ending in gf (compare II. 2, 32). On this account tho 
names of the three grammar!-ns, fc>AWa!ya. Gargya and Vyfidi, form in the Ril<- 
pr&tW&kbya, XllL 12 , the dwaadwa : 
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CHRONOLOGICAL RELATION BETWEEN Pa $ INI AND THE PHITSUTRAS. 

PROFESSOR MULLER HOLDS THAT THESE SUTRAS HAVE PRECEDED 

THE GRAMMAR OF PANINI. 

► 

The descent from the height of the Pratisakhyas to the level 
plain of the Phitsutras would almost seem to require an explanation. 
Before I give it, however, I will refer to Professor Muller’s Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature, and state its opinion on the relation of these 
Sutras to Panini. It is contained in the following words: 34 * 

as, we known with less certainty to 
w r hat period they belong. A knowledge of them is not pre-supposed 
by Panini, and the grammatical terms used by $Antana are different 
from those employed by Panini,—a fact from which Professor Boeht- 
lingk lias ingeniously concluded that Santana must have belonged to 
the eastern school of grammarians. As, however, these Sutras treat 
.only of the accent, and the accent is used in the Vedic language only, 
f the subject of Santana’s work would lead us to suppose that he was 
anterior to Panini, though it would be unsafe to draw any further con¬ 
clusion from this.” 


REFUTATION OF THIS VIEW. 


Once more I am unable to assent to the arguments of my learned 
predecessor on this subject. If the knowiedge of a work, as he admits, 
is not pi e-supposed by Panini, it would seem to follow that such a work 
is not anterior but posterior to him, siuce it is scarcely probable that 
he could have ignored the information it contains. Nor has Professor 
Miiller given any evidence to show that the contents of the Phitsutras 
are restricted to the Vaidik language only. On the contrary, the great 
bulk of the words treated of in these Sutras belongs with equal right, 
and, in some respect, with much greater right, to the classical language, 
in preference to that of the Vaidik hymns or Brahmanas. And as no* 
word can be pronounced without an accent, it is not intelligible why 
such a treatise should not be of as great importance for the student 
who recites the Mahabharata as for the priest who reads the ^tigveda 
^poetry. Panini Imneelf has, indeed, embraced in his rules ou accentua- 
J tion a great number of words no trace of which occurs in the Samhitas. 
\But even if the statement made by Professor Muller were unobjection¬ 
able, why should it follow that an author who—and because he—writes 
on a Vaidik subject, must, or is even likely to, be anterior to an author 
who treats of the classical literature ? And Panini moreover treated of 
both. 


A DOUBT AS TO THE INGENUITY OF DR. BOEHTLINGK. 


As little as I can adopt, on these premises, the conclusions* 
Prof. Muller draw’s, so little can I join in the compliments he pays to 





. •• V ’: 

• ' . /.r." 



»« Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 152/ 
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ingenuity of Dr. BoeHtlingk.” 8 For since Panin, l.unself, as I have 
shown before, makes use of the terms prathama, chvUuja t'-Uiya, 
chaturthi, etc., and of aung,ang (in the sense of an instrumental m the. 

singular) * 40 all of which are terms of the eastern grammarians, and, 
as everyone knows that Panini did not belong to them, I can see no 
ingenuity in assigning Santana to this school on the sole ground of Ins 
having used terms which differ from those of Panini; especially when 
these terms have no grammatical influence whatever, like the anuban- 
dhas of P§,nini, and are not distinctly defined iu the commentary as 
terms of the eastern grammarians. 


30 As in the case of the Calcutta edition of Panini, and of the Uunadi-Sutras, the 
edition of the PhitsGtras also was entrusted by Hr. Boektlingk to his compositor, 
who reprinted the text of these SQcras from the Calcutta edition of the Siddhanta- 

ka nmndi._The difficulties offered by these Stltras are not inconsiderable, and might 

have yielded good materials for many re narks. Dr. Boelitlingk’s Commentary on 
them consists of 32 lines, which contain the substance of abont 12, nearly all of 
which are insignificant. Even his very small Index to the SObr is is imperfect; for 

it omits the Sdtra which ho mistook for a part of the commentary on 


IV. 15, and the Sutra which also he has reprinted as if it were a 

portion of the commentary on IV. 12, though he himself is doubtful as to its proper 
position there. He professes, too, to hive given an Index of the contents, “for 
those who mean to pursue the subject.” But as one of the latter, I had to make a 
thorough Index of all the technical symbols in the Stltras, and also of a good number 
of real words which occur in the commentary and text, but which, in accordance 
withhis notion of an Index, or through his usual inaccuracy, are omitted in his Index ; 

e.g., WJW u. 13 ; IV. 15 ; IV. 13 ; I. 2 ; TOI >■ 4 ! IV 11 i 

III. 10; *E3 II- 22 ; II. 22 ; #3^ I- 21 ; fifofl »• very many 

more. Of compounds he has never enabled the reader to find the latter part; and 

such general terms as ^TxT, etc., which arc as indispensable 

for a student as the individual words themselves, are of course, also omitted. And 
all these remarks are suggested by the edition of a text which comprises no more 
than 88 Sdtras. It is, of course, needless for me to add that the trouble of consult¬ 
ing or using a very valuable commentary on these >ftbras, the Phit*uti'a- : 'ritti , does 
not enter into the plan of an editor whose activity in editing grammatical Sanskrit 
texts only consists in putting the printed Calcutta works into different typo. 

*•* See notes 107 , 220, and P&iiini, VII. 8,105. 

*** Dr. Boehtllngk enumerates the terms which induced him to draw the in¬ 
ference alluded to by Milller, that S&ntana belonged to the eastern grammarians ; 

and he adds also the Sdfcras where they occur, viz. STO II. 4 , 10, 26 ; 5ftT U. 3 ; 

1.1; 11. 18; Rr II. 6 ; foa; II. 18; H. 25?" Amongst these, does 

not occur In the text^of the Sfttras of Bha^toj), but is a carious reading mentioned 
by him in his commentary, which reports on this war ions reading that it is a term of 

the eastern grammarians. The text of his Siitras has tjJ'T instead of As to 

the other quotations given by Dr. Boehtllngk, not one tolls us that these terms are 
terms of the eastern grammarians. There was, consequently, not a particle of 
evidence to draw from them that inference which he so positively draws. It is a 
mere guess, the probable correctness of which is corroborated, but by such evidence 
as never occurred to him. 
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ANALOGY BETWEEN THE PHITSOTRAS AND THE PRATISAKHYAS. 

The real reasons for this assumption, which I share in must in mv 
opinion, be sought for elsewhere; and as they are connected with the 
question of the chronological relation of the Phitsutras to Panini I will 
first explain why I speak of them after the Piatisakhya works. 

writings e and S hec e ' y Sta ? d ° D th ® Same ,in - uistic ground as the latter 

Held of the PrdU^kh 86 i'i "T T l ° 8urvey this g round the wider 
Sfitras \ 1,1 the narrow P rec incts of the 

th. result. obuTek * ‘ d °“’ we "' ed «•"* ree.ll 

FURTHER ANALOGY BETWEEN THE PHITSUTRAS ANJ) THE PRaTISKHYAS. 

We have seen tliat the Pratisakhyas represent the mechanic treat¬ 
ment of the language, unlike Panini’s method, which is organic and 
shows the growth and life of the language he spoke. The same is the 
case in these Phitsutras Whereas Panini endeavours to explain In the 
accent of words by connecting it with the properties of the word - 
C whereas he seeks for organic laws in the accents of uncompounded’or 
) compounded words and, only reluctantly, as it were, abandons this 
* whenever he is unable to assign a general reason for Ills rules,— 
the Phitsutras, hke the PrAtisakhyas, deal merely with the ready-made 
word, and attach to it those mechanical rules which bewilder and 
confuse, but must have beeu well adapted for an intellectual condition 
fitted for admiring the Pratisakhya works. They belong, in my opinion, 

like the Pratisakhyas, not to the flourishing times of Hindu antiquity’ 
but to its decadence. * 

In the second place, we have seen that on the ground which is 
common to both, the Pratisakhyas possess a far greater amount of 
linguistic material than PAnini does ; and we had to conclude that 
Panini could on no account have ignored the knowledge they con¬ 
veyed, had they existed before his time. Precisely the same remark 
applies to the little treatise of Santana ; for, brief as it is, it is richer in ^ 
many respects than the analogous chapter which PAnini devoted to V 
the same subject; and it would be inconceivable that* PAnini should 
bring forward his rules, so much more incomplete in substance than 
the Phitsutras, had they been the precursor of his work. 

But, thirdly, we were compelled to admit that, at least, one of 
^he PrVisnkhyas, that of Kntyayana, was written with the direct 
Intention of completing jind..criticising Panini ; and I may here observe 
that Professor Weber has, with very good reasons, assigned to this 
grammarian a place within the Eastern school. These features too 
characterise the tract of Santana. ’ % ’ 

santana belongs to the eastern grammarians. 

Some of his rules are delivered with the evident purpose of criticis- 


*4* phitsfltra, I. 1! 

(comp. Pin. I. 2, 46) | (comp. P*n. 1.2, 40).—Compare eUwu 

the end of note 255. ^ 


it 
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ing Paijini, and we meet on one occasion with the remark of the corn- 
r^nentator that the eastern grammarians point out the difference bet- 
\ween a rule of P-Anini and one of Santana, when the context in which 
■this passage occurs leaves no doubt that they meant a criticism on 
Panini. And from this remark alone I should conclude that Santana 
was one of their school, while, from all these reasons combined, I draw 
the inference that he must have written after Panini. 

I will give some proof to substantiate this view, and to show, more¬ 
over, that there are grammatical authorities in India who expressly 
imply the view here taken of the posteriority of these Sutras to Panini. 

bhattojidIkshita maintains that the phitsOtras 

ARE POoTERIOR TO THE GRAMMAR OF PANINI. 


According to Panini’s rule, VI. 1, 213, a word ibhya would have the 
udatta on the first syllable ; Bhattojidikshita, in his comment on the 
Phitsutras, quotes this rule iu order to show that 6 &q tana gave his 
Sutra I. 5, with a view of stating that Panini’s rule would not apply 
to this word.* 40 He quotes the same rule of Panini for a similar 
purpose when he comments on I. 18, 3 6 0 for, according to this rule, 
arya is not udatta on the first, but on the last syllable ; and also in 
his comment on IV. 8, for, according to this Sutra, the words tilya , 
silchya ( martya ), clha ay a and kanya , are not udatta on the first, but 
swarrita on the last syllable. 361 On the rule I. 7, Bhattoji reports that, 
in the opinion of certain grammarians, Santana gave it in order to 
“kill” Pagini’s rule VL 2, 2 3aa Santana’s rule I. 23, Bhattoji says 
contravenes Paniui’s rule VI. 1,197.*®* And it is the same gramma¬ 
rian who, when explaining that saha y as a part of Santana’s rule IV. 
13, is udatta on the last syllable, reports : “The eastern grammarians 
inform us that saha in P&nini’s rule VI. 3, 78, is udatta on the first 
syllable, ” and he adds the advice : “ think on that.” 9 6 4 But I find no 


30 Panini, VI. 1, 213 : 3^13313:.-PhitsAtra, I, 5 : — Bhatto- 

• « 

jid.foPWOT I .3$TS3T3 ^T^TtT 5 *3^ :. 

340 PbitsAtrs, 1. 18 : 3T3*3 *31*31*31 -Bhattojid. : 3l?d<rUK3l^dfofa 

(III. IS) 3 *^3 13 3TC1 ^TtT 31*3 3333( (where the word 3RT sufficiently indi- 

• cates Bhattoji* s view of the chronological relation between .S&ntana and P&nini. The 
same role is given by KAty&yana in his V&rbttka to Panini, III. 1, 103). 

"» Phi^sAtra, IV. 8 : 1- Bhattojid. : 

*3r* i firarrqf wrt v* i 3^15313 srn^.—The pfai$sAtravritti 


reads this SAfcra : 



00. 


** PhlVsAtra, 1.7 : —Bhattojid. : . . . . flspSR: I ^33^T 

q*Rfrf?WSl (comp. P&n. VI. 2, 2) 53gHSBdpil§ 

“• PhiVafltr.., t. 88 : -Bhattojid. : gPrl 33Trl:sn^t S^g«n? 

'HW.„ I er ^ (comp. P&n. VI. 1, 197). 

Phiuatra, IV. 14 (not 18) : -Bhattojid. : 

■ m i 'twq I • «JW I *i«n* i i si y i qRfa : i » ffir 
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e vkIen C e in the arguments of Dr. Boehtlingk, as regards the relation 

o Santana to the eastern grammarians, of his having followed the advice 
of Bhattojidikshita. 


Ndgojibhatta says that “ the Phitsutras , when considered in reference to Pdnini 

are as if they were made to-day” 

Of equal importance with these observations of Bhattoji, is a pas¬ 
sage in the notes of Nagojibbatta on Kaiyyata, when the latter accom¬ 
panies the gloss of Patanjali to Katy ay ana’s Varttika 6, to Panini 
VI. 1, 158, with his own remarks. For Nagojibbatta, after having 
observed that a rule of Panini would contain a fault when compared 
with the standard of the Phitsutras, pointedly winds up with the 
following words; “But, on the other hand, these Phitsutras, when con¬ 
sidered in reference to Pdnini, are as if they were made to-day ”*** 
It is clear, therefore, that the best Hindu grammarians, too, looked 
upon these Sutras not only as not anterior to Panini, but as quite 
recent, when compared with his work. 


ail. VI, 3. 78) \ —'The statement of thi 

ranchas mentioned by Bhattojidikshita, is that of Patanjali in his comment on 
yi. 3, 78, v. 1, viz : ?TT?J^ldfdmdd and Kaiyyata in referring to PhitsOtra 



V. 12, observes : ^tTil . Bat this reference of 

Kaiyyata by no meins admits of the conclusion that he looked upon P&nini’s rule 
as more recent than this Phitsutra ; for this rule is not concerned with the accent 

it is Patanjali who alludes to it; and Kaiyyata comments, in the words 
alleged, ou Patanjali, not on Pfinini. 

Varttika 6 (of tho Calc, ed.) to VI. 1, 158 : 
fa%:.-Patanjali : : W&Q Sriq^MT^fafiSf : *qiqr j 5T $fdW<^M - 

spm: I qdiq^Txiqgiq: I | ll I zistT^ItTF 

mi i fan mi i i ^mi i i 

snfa i &£ a. 4, 2 , * q?: xmtm'- i qq %q: i %gqnft 

TOfS^: I qf -Varttikas 7 (of the Calc, ed.): ftqf'tqqitqgf- 

ffd ^^THTTqTf^gr%c^Rqp3(- Patanjali: ^fcf 4 te E imiq r5g- 

qfan: qr&sqr: I qq^T^lfa I tfrqrqfd I SErftq# I 3q ^rq: I qrq#T 

I qgpI^WTq: I 9F^sqq( I dlrlftq^—Kaiyyata, on the preceding 

passages:.f^qfaqvnf^fa i q^ftqfdqqr%pt: i qn«n^q i vinHfl^wqr 

qgimm d^E&qfr u..Nagojibhafcta : nn cqfaeqq cd^nnfa4did^l*fift (Phil- 

. stitra, IV. LO) 1 fatrfft: q 5!§qj§fafa (PhitsOtra, II. 2|) upafr- 

\ ^r?T:.i qre sfa ifac. j qrteHi* 

S^FfWtffr -The Phitsfifcra II. 41, referred to by Nfigo- 

jibhatta, is read differently in Bhattoji’s text from that of the Vpitti. I subjoin both 
readings with their commentary, in order to illustrate at the same time the nature 
of the latter commentary as compared with that of Bhattoji- The, latter *eetfa 





CHRONOLOGICAL RELATION BETWEEN PaNINI AM) YASKA. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL RELATION BETWEEN PANINI AND YASKA. 

PROFESSOR MULLER HOLDS THAT PANINI IS ANTERIOR TO YasKA. 

On Yaska, Professor Muller expresses himself thus: 260 

“There are some.discussions’in the beginning of the Nirukta which 
are of the highest interest with regard to etymology. While in Greece 
the notions of one of her greatest thinkers, as expressed in the Craty- 
lus, represent the very infancy of etymological science, the Brahmans 
of India had treated some of the vital problems of etymology with the 
utmost sobriety. In the Pratisakhya of Katyayana we find, besides 
the philosophical division of speech into nouns, verbs, prepositions, 
and particles, another division of a purely grammatical nature aifiL 
expressed in the most strictly technical language. 4 Verbs with their 
congugational terminations; Nouns , derived from verbs by means of 
Kritsulfixes > Nouns, derived from nouns by means of taddh’ita-suffixes, 
and four kinds of compounds,-these constitute language’ [Vajas. Prat. 
I* 27.] 

In the Nirukta this divison is no longer considered sufficient. A 
new problem has been started, one of the most important problems in 
the philosophy of language, whether all nouns are derived from verbs? 
No one would deny that certain nouns, or the majority of nouns, were 
derived from verbs. The early grammarians of India were fully agreed 
that hartri , a doer, was derived from '/cm, to do; pficliaha, a cook, from 
pack, to cook. But did the same apply to all words? Sakatayana, an 
ancient grammarian and philosopher, answered the quesion boldly in 
tlm affirmative, and he became the founder of a large school, called the 
Nairulctas (or Etymologists), who made the verbal - origin of all words 
the leading principle of all their researches.” 5,87 


^ **!#**, and comments: & ST^tT pm* I | _ T lio Pliit- 

sfitravpitti reads ^ and comments 

VRfcT I t f^F*TT*r: I II 

II IlfiffrT I I -1 may quote 

here a passage from S&yana's commentary on Rigveda I. 1, 1, in order to obviate a 
m sunders tanding of it. With regard to the accent of the word *5T&ho writes: 

n m nm ^___ 



These words 


need not moan that G&rgya, the predecessor of Pdnini, deducts from Phitsfltra I. 1, 
te accent of^Rr, but they may—and, I conclude, do —mean: “since, according to 

analvaed^rtnm^^^ *. 8 an hidivisiblo base (£.<*., a base which must not be 

to Phitsfltra T P th,° ! lt< * occont * Is the »itldtf« on the last syllabic, agreeably 
Oftr^ya a „dL e ;7i ? ‘' 0f0r0nee - ‘toreforo, wo„ld belong to Sayanl not to 

fialT dd be tiL ' , w « mi « ht be allowed to draw from the words of 

n 181) an ! nerharm h . * ooko< l npon agni as an TJiiiiSdi-formation (compare 

rrule oM accontnatL " T " oc “»'-that already in his time there oxiitod 
admissible thereto™, f/x ®‘ ar 1,1 Purport to that of fcho Phitsfltra alleged. It is not 

Pbifcsflfcras were know^to^G Argyll* ^ pasfia,?0 * n proof that, in 8 Ay ana’s opinion-the 
Ancient Sanskrit Lttorattire, p. 108. 

flimHar 1 5 ^° n this passage Professor Mfiller gives the statement 

similar to that which is contained above, on page 181. 

22 
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\ . U is suflJcien tl.v clear from the preceding words that Professor 
^INliiller considers ^ aska as more recent than Katyayana, and since he 
himself admits (see above p. 148) “ that there is nothing in the style of 
the Pratisakhya composed by Katyayana that could be used as a tenable 
argument why Katyayana, the author of the Pratisakhya, should not 
be the same as Katyayana, the contemporary and critic of Panini,” 
he must also consider the author of the Nirukta as subsequent to 
Panini. 

* 

Refutation of this view. 

To refute his view on the relative position of Katyayana and Yaska, 
wc need now merely point to the facts witli which we are already 
familiar. Muller’s reason for Yaskas posteriority to Katyayana is 
founded, as we see, on the assumption that the problem of the deriva- 
^jbility or non-derivability of all nouns from verbs had not yet been 
proposed in the time of Katyayana. But whence does he know this? 
The Pratisakhya of Katyayana is no sufficient testimony for establishing 
this theory. When Katyayana there says that nouns are either nouns 
derived from verbs, or nouns derived from nouns,—either krrt or 
ttaddhita derivatives,—he has already said too much in a work of this 
kind, which haa-»o thing-to 4o with the origin of words, and which alludes 
to this and other matter, foreign to a Pratisakhya itself, only because , 
and in so far as, it concerns its other purpose , viz., that of criticizing 
Panini. Whether or not therefore it dealt with a problem such as 
that of which Muller is speaking, is merely a matter of chance. 

But this problem itself, as we have seen, is epitomized in the term 
piinddi. A grammarian who uses this term shows at the same time 
that he is cognizant of that division between the old grammarians which 
Yaska describes. For whichever side he espouse, he has expressed by 
the term unnddi , that there are krit-derivatives which are of an excep¬ 
tional kind and which are looked upon by some as being, strictly 
speaking, no derivatives at all. Now, I have quoted several instances 
Npvhich prove that KartyAyana dealt with the question of Unuadi words. 
\Hence he was aware of that problem discussed in the Nirukta; ifc was 
not “ a new problem ” to him ; and all the inferences that may or may 
not be built on its absence in the Vajasaneyi-Pr&tis&khya become 
invalidated at once. 

But the knowledge possessed by Panini, of this problem itself would, 
of course, not prove anything as to his priority or posteriority to Y&ska, 
who speaks of it. It leaves this question just where we find ifc, and we 
must seek for other evidence to settle it. 


yaska is named by panini. 

Such, I hold, is afforded by the fact that P&nlni knows the name ol 
Y&ska, for he teaches the formation of this word and heads a Gann 
with it.* 6 9 And as we know at present of but one of real Y&ska in tshe 
whole ancient literature, a doubt as to the identity of the author 


* M Pfinini, 11.4, 
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Nirukta aud the family chief adduced by Panini, would have first to be 
supported with plausible arguments before it could be assented to. 

A second and equally strong reason is, iu my belief, afforded by the 
test I have established above, on the ground of the grammatical sanjnas 
which occur in Panini’s work. 

yaska on the prepositions. 

PACINI ON THE PREPOSITIONS. 

Amongst these terms there is one especially which allows us to j 
judge of the relative position of Yaska and Panini, vh., the term I 
upftGHVflci, prefix or preposition. Panini employs it in many Sutras ; hel 
dees-tvot-define it; it must consequently have been in use before he( 
wrote. Yas/ca, however, eaters fully into the notion expressed by it)/ 
aa we may conclude from the following words of his Nirukta : — 25 9 

»»Nirukta, I. 3 (according to tho edition of Professor Roth): ^ f^T^T 

5nrfcr^T«i rnfcf^T^ 


qftftr sqfwsqi:.— 

Of the commentary of Rurga on this passago I subjoin here only those passages 
which are required for a justification of my translation, and ol' tho Instances added 

to tho text of Ydska (MS. E. 1. H„ 200) : 5Tmf I T>b I qiHUsqrqqRq 

iftssh ^ i h gq 

srRr sqOT e) n...m *rq?rrtfa i q^n (»*<0 q^rof i \ q^r^q 

(sic)i to reraT : i qg s rem i q^gTOnq^rqwqf: qgmf i 

*n*q: i *Rrq s[fn qiTOsta: i & qf sn^rf •rmreqrq- 

n...n mv gg qgrt: qffRS i atayiW *qfq i q tj.- 

qqpfcqfoTOrfr sff STfg^q rlfwi qj: i 

«rmre qrafri^irfqqRqre a... a ?rr ^qqfmi t riwr i sn q#aif%fq i ^rerffnfrr ^ 

H„.h qfcfcrcq grfo £ i *qq; i M q <cft^ igTOnf#^RTgrs>^q i shir-*i 

q^mev: H w ftwn fa g<WH fc i a qcftc^s^qru: qT%di*q*u£ i qRwra II 

g ^wtanqRiqJ^fHTO i «Riot i gqisroi n i 

RrJaf: i jsrfsrar ?[% n feRra*nitf4* i ftqw«H4£4ifrv a gq ^t: 

gifojhrqmg i 11 ^Rr£q&*nq*ri*is i angrcftEi ii qrfa<?h*q- 

m^gi i fa*|&kqq n & i *ftfa a qrRqfq mzzm'nwmz \ ^qq^qwqfo i ^ 

*i*grfftqq**nqg u qpftfq i srfq'qtefq i tigqTsfq *qr^ II 3<fcgq5R** i 

TO5P Wi fawg i aqgfrad iqftfi* i qftqiqqfftfq a ^frgqRvrrqqu? 

m i srfaRicHt i srfaqEtftfcr 1 ms t qnqfq^^Tusjtaqu 

Ifl^ls »iif q tf)uwifcw i iiq^Ttv-h^rT^m + 1’• >»». i. i.oy 
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Sakatayana says that ‘ the prepositions when detached (from 
noun or verb) do not distinctly express a sense; ’ but Gargya maintains 
t iat they illustrate the action which is the s mse expressed by a noun 
or verb (in modifying it); and that their sense is \arious (even when 
they are detached from a noun or verb)/ Now they express (even in 
their isolated condition) that sense which inheres in them ; it is this 
sense which modifies the sense of a noun or verb. The preposition 
a ex P re sses the sense of limit (e g., up to the mountain); pra and para 
express, the reverse of a (e.g. gone forth or away); abhi , the sense of 
towards (e g., gone towards —in a friendly sense ; prati, the reverse of 
abhi (e.g., gone against ) ; ati and su, excellence (e.g., having much wealth, 
an excellent Brahmana); nir and dur , the reverse of these two (e.g. 
having no wealth, a bad Brahmana); ni aud ava, downwardness (e.g., he* 
takes down); ud, the reverse of these two (e.g., he takes up); lam, 
junction (e.g , he takes together ); vi and a pa, the reverse of sam (e.g.] 
he takes away); anti, similarity or being after (e.g., having a similar 
appearance, he goes after); api, co-existence (e.g,, let it be a drop of 
butter, a drop of honey) ; aGO upa, excess (e.g., he is born again); pari, 
surrounding (e.g., he puts round); adhi, being above and superiority (e.g.] 
he stands over , a supreme lord). In this manner they express various 
senses, aud these have to be considered.” 


This passage records, as we see, besides the definition of Yaska, the 
opinions of Sakatayana and of Gargya ; itds-eilent oir Panini. Yet ’ how 
much more complete and scientific is his treatment of the prepositions! 
Durga, the commentator of Yaska, feels this defect in Y&ska, for at the 
end of his gloss he says: “upasargas can only be joined xto a verb, not 
to a noun ; it is therefore only through the mediation of the former 
that they can ascend also to the latter” (viz., in so far as nouns are 
derived from verbal roots). 


Panini teaches that the first and general-category to which preposi¬ 
tions belong, is that of nipdtas or particles : he then continues, that 
they are upasargas when they are joined to “ vwbaLacthm ” (i.e., to a 
verb); gatis, if the verbal roots to which they are attached become 
developed into a noun ; aud that they are kerrmajrrttifetehttnryas if they 
are detached and govern a noun.* 5 ' Of such a distinction there 
is no trace in. the- Nirukta, which stops, as we see, at the specu¬ 
lations of Sakatayana and Gargya, both predecessors of Panini. Noi* 
|Cau the meanings which Yaska assigns to the prepositions, so far as 
completeness is concerned, be compared to those we meet with in the 


rules of Panini. Abhi, for instance, has with him not only r the sense 
mentioned by Yaska, but that of “towards, by (severally), with regard 
to ;” ati, that of “excellence and transgression ;” apa , that of “excep¬ 
tion ;” amt, that of “in consequence of, connected with, less than, 
towards, by (severally), with regard to, to the share of prati, the 


**° It seeuis to me doubtful whether $3PT implies the sense which is illustrated 
by the instance of Durga ; without his words, which clearly refer to Patanjali’s com¬ 
ment on Pflnini, 1. 4, 96,1 should have rendered by mi ion, and thought 3f an 

instance like SlforfftlRr. 

Panini, I. 4, 58 : 59 : ; 60 : 




sAKYAMUNI NOT MENTIONED BY PANtNI. 17a 

sense of “towards, by (severally), with regard to, to the share of, instead 
of, in return of pari , the sense of prati , except in the two last mean¬ 
ings, and that of an “expletive;'’ nd/tt, that of “superiority ami of an 
expletive.” 80 * 

Pa9\NI is posterior to YASKA. 

It seems impossible, therefore, to assume that Yaska could have 
known the classes of upasarga as defined by Panini, and their meanings 
as enumerated bv him when he wrote the words before quoted. But 
not knowing the grammar of Panini, is, in the case of Yaska, tanta¬ 
mount to having preceded it. 


CHRONOLOGICAL RELATION BETWEEN PANINI and BUDDHA. 

Though Yaska be older than Panini, and Panini older than Kat.va- 
yana, there still remains the mystery as to the era of Panini No work 
of the ancient literature,! within my knowledge, gives us the means 
of penetrating it. But as the remotest date of Hindu antiquity, which 
may be called a real date, is that of Buddha's death, it must be of 
interest to know whether Panini is likely to have lived before or after 
this event. 

b'AKYAMUNI IS NOT MENTIONED BY PANINI. 

Not only " is the name of *Salcyantu nr, or SAkya, never adverted to 
in the Sutras of Panini, •• 3 but there is another fact connected with 
this name which is still more remarkable. 

NIRVANA. 

The great schism which divided ancient India into two. hostile 
creeds, centres in the notion which each entertained of the nature of 
eternal bliss. The Brahmanic" 4 Hindus hope that their soul will ultimate¬ 
ly become united with the universal spirit; which, in the language of 
the Upanishads, is the neuter Brahman; and, in that of the sects, the 
supreme deity, who takes the place of this philosophical and impersonal 
god. And however indefinite this god Brahman may be, it is neverthe¬ 
less, to the mind of the Bralnnanic Hindu, an C4U+ty. The final salvation 
of a Buddhist Is entire This difference between the goal of 

both created that deep and irreconcileable antagonism which allowed 
of none of the compromise which was possible between all the shades 
and degrees of the Brahmanic faith, from the most enlightened to the 
most degenerate. The various expressions for eternal bliss in the 
Brahmanic creed, like apavarga , tnoksha , mukti , nihsretjasa , all mean 
either “liberation from this earthly career” or the “absolute good 

*" Compare I. 4, 84— 97. ~~ 

**» *j»j l0 formation occurs in thfioo-Uaiiae ; as a derivative from with 

ill the Gana to IV. 1, 105 ; with -S* to IV. 3, 92, but there it becomes doubtful, 
through the difference In the readings of the MSS.; and as a derivation from 
37TO with M| in the Gaua to IV. 1, 151, 
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tlie.y therefore imply a condition of hope. The absolute end of a 
Buddhist is without hope ; it is nirvana or extraction. This word means 
literally “blown out;” but there is this difference, if I am not mistaken, 
between its use in the Brahmanic and in the Buddhistic literature,— 
that, in the former, it is employed, like other past participles, in any’of 
the three genders, whereas in the latter it occurs only in the neuter 
gender, and there, too, only in the sense of an abstract noun, in that of 
extinction , i.e. y absolute annihilation of the soul. X have no instance 
at my command in which nirvana , when used in the classical literature, 
implies any other sense than the sense 44 blown out” or a sense imme¬ 
diately connected with it. Thus Patanjali, when illustrating the use of 
this past participle, gives the instances: “the fire is blown out by the 
wind, the lamp is blown out by the wind and Kaiyyata who, on the 
same occasion, observes that a phrase, “ the wind has ceased to blow/* 
'twould not be expressed by ” uirjJ«/io-.yatah, but by uirnntn 
corroborates the instances of Patanjali with one of his own: “ blowing 
out (has been effected) by the wind.” But Panini, who teaches the 
formation of t\uz participle in rule VIII. 2, 50, which has indirectly 
called forth ail these instances, says: “(the past participle of vd with 
prefix nir is) irrvdna (if the word means) 'free from wind', (or, ‘ not 
blowing, as wind’).”* 64 

Tills is the natural interpretation of Panini’s rules. Katyayana, it is 
true, gives a Varttika which corrects the word avate into avatablii- 
(lhanc “ (if it have) not the sense of wind (or of blowing); ” yet it is very 
remarkable that Patanjali, in commenting on this Varttika, does not 
interpret its words in his usual manner, but merely adds to them the 
instances I have just named ; it is remarkable, too, that he instroduces 
them with the observation : “ (this Varttika is given in order to show) 
that (nirvana) is also or is emphatically used in the following instances.” 
Still lie has no instance whatever for the sense stated by Panini , and 
his word “also” or “emphatically” does not appear to be justified by the 
criticism of ICatyayaua, which simply corrects the word avate into avd- 
tabhidhaue without any additional remark. 


panini is anterior to biw>dha. 


In short, my opinion on this Varttika is analogous to that which I 
have expressed in previous instances. The sense of nirvana > “ free 
from wind (or not blowing),” had become obsolete in the time of 
v Ay ana, who merely knew that sense of it which found its ulterior aud 
special application in the nirvana of the Buddhistic faith. But since 


3164 VIII. 2, 50: — Katyayana:-Patanjali: 

?fcl (these words have been mistaken for the Vfirttika itself, in the Calcut¬ 
ta edition) I I I —Kaiyyata: 

firmer i f^fai sra: i forfa \ 3 *ira: 5ft|g||| 
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there is no logical link between this latter word and the uirvnwi, “wmd- 

still,” of Panini; and since it is not probable that he would >><tye |>asse. 
over in silence that sense of the word which hna > tacAnc . 

sens e. T hold that this sense, di 'ljipt_ve t_g^..iixtin las tune , 
worcTsTthat his sTlencraRo^dsTItwrig probability of las having pieced- 

ed the origin of the Buddhistic creed. 


DATE AND EARLY HISTORY OK THE- MAHaBaSHYA. 

The task I had proposed to myself would now seem to have reached 

its natural close for the present; yet if, after this brief and iinperfoct 
attempt to do justice to one of the most difficult questions o a 
literature, I were now to take leave of Paqini, even temp°» an 3, ' 
out devoting a special word to Patanjali, I shoul . fail in gi a 1 
this great teacher, who has supplied us with nearly all the ma eri • 
for this discussion and its results. 

PROFESSOR MULLER HOLDS THAT IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO DETERMINE 
THE DATE OP THE MAHaBHaSHYA ; BUT PATANJALI HIMSELi* 
STATES WHEN HE DID NOT LIVE AND WHEN HE DID. 

“At what time,” says Professor Muller, “the Mahabhashya was 
first composed, it is impossible to say. Patanjali, the author of the 
Great Commentary, is sometimes identified with Piugala; and on t ns 

view, as Pingala is called the younger brother, or at least the descen¬ 
dant of PAnini, it might be supposed that the original composition o 
the MaUAbhAshya belonged to the third century. But the identity of 
Pingala and Patanjali is far from probable, and it would be rash to use 

it as a foundation for other calculations.” 

This is the only -date, the fixing of which is called “ impossible , U\ 
Muller’s Ancient Sanskrit Literature; and as it has hitherto been my 
Tate to differ from this work in all its chronological views, I seem mere¬ 
ly to follow a predestined necessity in looking upon the date of Patan¬ 
jali as the only one which I should venture to determine with anything 

like certainty. , . . . . . 

I do so, because Patanjali, as if foreseeing the conjectural date 

which some future Pandit would attach to his life, or the doubt that 

might lift him out or all historical reach, once took the opportunity of 

(Starting a-period before which we must not imagine him to have lived, 

\while on another occasion he mentions the time when he actually 

^clid live. 

PATANJALI SPEAKS OF THE MAURY AS AS A PAST DYNASTY. 

4i If a thing,” Bays Panini^serves for a livelihood, but is not for sale 
(It has not the affix ka). This rule Patanjali illustrates with the words 
Skanda, Vii&kUa,” meaning the wfcrte that represent these divi¬ 
nities and at the same time give a living to the men who possess them. 


Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 244 


DATE OF THE MAHABHaSHYA. 


while they are not for sale. And, “why?” he asks. “The Manryas 
wanted gold and therefore established religious festivities. Good ; 
( Pan,n, s rule) may apply to such (idols, as the,, sold); but as to idols 
winch are hawked about (by common people) for the sake of such wor- 

la”*" lWW8S 8,1 immediate proflt ’ tl,eir names wm l*ave the affix 


Whether or not this interesting bit of history was given by Patan- 
jali ironically, to show that even affixes are the obedient servants of 
kings, and must vanish before the idols which they sell, because they 
do not take the money at the same time that the bargain is made-as 
poor people do,—I know not. But, at all events, he tells us distinctly 
by these words that he did not live before the first king of the Matirya 
dynasty who was Chandragupta, and who lived ■ And I believe 

too, if we are to given, natural interpretation tohis words, that he’ 
tells us, on the contrary, that he lived after the last king of this 
dynasty, or in other words later than 180 before Christ. Blit he has 
even been good enough to relieve us from a possibility of this doubt 

when commenting on another rule of Pan ini, or rather on a criticism 
attached to it by Katyayana. 


PATANJALI MENTIONS THAT AYODHYa AND THE MADHYAMIKAS 
WERE BESIEGED BY THE YAVANA, AND THAT THESE EVENTS 

TOOK PLACE WHEN HE LIVED. 


In Sutra HI; 2, 111, Panini teaches that the imperfect must be 
used, when the speaker relates a past fact belonging to a time which 
precedes the present day. Katyayana improves on this rule by observ¬ 
ing that it is used, too, when the fact related is out of sight , notorious , 
i)ut could be seen by the person who uses the verb . And Patanjali 
again appends to this Varttika the following instances and remark : 
“ The Yavana besieged (imperfect) Ayodhyd ; the Yavana besieged (im¬ 
perfect) the Madhyamikas. Why does ICatyayana say y *oitt of sight? ’ 
(because in such an instance as) ‘.the sun rose ’ (the verb must be in the 
aorist). Why ‘ notorious ? ’ (because in such an instance as) ‘Devadatta 
made a mat ’ (the verb must be iu the preterit). Why does he say : ‘but 


V. 3, 99: Patanjali: WW «T fosqft | ftn*; 

I qi^HH I rirg *rf^*qfH.—Kaiyyala: qTC^fcn | qj: 

Nagojibhatfca : Sfiq? q>f*qHT:(MS. 851 : 

o sic; MS. 1209: HP??: STfifetf faqqqfaPE^ o o sic.) 

ftffo sraroaqiqsKtf? ffn *nq: i nq sftqqsrq qgftrg^fH 

qqnrfn i i qrs^rr 5% ^ 1 1 

qr(:)q?q 1 q?; qft- 

Wq: M?q 5Hsqq(. 
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when the fact could be seen by the person ivho uses the verb ?* (because 
in such an instance as) ‘According to a legend Vasudeva killed Kansa 
(the verb must likewise be in the preterit).* 0 7 

Hence he plainly informs us, and this is acknowledged also by 
N&gojibhatta, that he lived at the time—though lie was not on the 
spot—when “ the Yavana besieged Ayodhya and at the time when 
“ the Yavana besieged the Madhyamilcas .” For the very contrast which 
he marks between these and the other instances proves that he in¬ 
tended practically to impress his contemporaries with a"proper use of 
the imperfect tense. 


PROFESSOR MULLER HOLDS THAT BUDDHAS DEATH TOOK PLACE 477 n.C. 

Now, the Madhyamilcas are the well-known Buddhistic sect 
which was founded by Nagdrjuna .**• But here, it would seem, that 
at this early stage we are already at a chronological stand-still. 
For the Northern Buddhists say that Nagarjuna lived 400, and the 
Southern Buddhists that he lived 500, years after Buddha's death. And 
again, while we believed that the researches of that admirable work of 
Professor Lassen had finally settled this latter date, and “ for a last 
time,”—while we believed, in other words that it was 543 before Christ, 
Professor Muller seizes aud shakes it once more and makes Buddha die 
477 before Christ. Were I to agree witli the opinion which lie has 
elsewhere expressed, a<s * that ” in the history of Indian literature, dates 
are mostly so precarious, that a confirmation, even within a century or 
two, is not to be despised,” I should be out of all my difficulties. For 

V- in. 2, 111: snreifpt —-K&tyfiyaua: ^ 

-Patanjali: ^ I 'XtnuuW. 

fifcpjg I v U i mra f%<sr 

—Kaiyyata: 

-Nagojibhatta on those instances of Patanjali: 3TS|Rfct I ^ 

ft I 3 3533^: 

—That these instances concern the moment at which Patanjali wrote them, 

U therefore certain, beyond all doubt. But we obtain at the same time an insight 
into the critical condition of the later commentaries on P&nini, when we 1 hid, for 
( -instance, that the KAailtA copies these instances, but without saying that they 
^belong to Patanjali, The samo is the case in the present edition of Pacini. On 
account of the importance of this passage of the Mah&bh&shya, I will remind the 
reader that It Is contained iu the MS. E.I.H. No, 330, the only one I could consult. 
The two MSS. of the K&sika in the library of tbo E.I.H. have instead of 

a word tHPlVnii but since the latter is not only meaningless, but grammatically 
wrong, there cau be no doubt that the reading of the MS. 830 is the only correct 

one. 

** B 8ee Burnonfs Introduction & PbUtoire due Buddhism lndieu, vol. 1., p. 850 : 
Lassen’s Indischo Alterthumskunde, vol. If. p. 1103 and the quotations there, 

*•* Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 248. 
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since the difference stated as regards the life of Nagarjuna would not 
amount to more than 166 years, it would fall within the allotted space. 

w ere els^ are 7 ® atisfled Dates in Sanskrit literature, as any- 

wheie else, aie either no dates at all-and then they are not so much 

them* eCan ° US ~ 01 ^ ai ' e datCS ’ a “ d t,len we must look closely at 

The doubts which Prof. Muller has expressed in reference to the 
assumed date of Buddha’s death, viz., 543 b.c., are by no means mere 
vague and personal doubts. On the contrary, they are embodied in an 

e aboiate discussion, which not only proves a conscientious research 
but is extiemely valuable on account of the opportunity it oj ve s of 

onininn ng M difficUlties of question, and of forming one’s own 

hh. m nn/ 1 S,ea . er Safet> aD(1 ease; and - whether dissenting from 
him oi not, one is happy to deal with his arguments g 

OBJECTIONS TO HIS ARGUMENTS. 

the closingIvoSoM the,n IUay bC suinmed up in the commencing and 
uie closing vtoids of ins own investigation. 

(p 264) 1 “ tcuirefer“the^''i h ® " in ,lis Ancient Sanskrit Literature 
death in f the chronology of Ceylon, which places Buddha’s 

used as in r® £ U 1S Sa '? tl,at the fact of the Ceylonese era being 
ThS , practieal purposes speaks in favour of its correctness. 

histoHnil f 1 " 1 rega,(1 to tl,e ti,nes after the reign of Asoka. In 
historical times, auy era, however fabulous its beginning, will be 

practically useful; but no conclusion can be drawn from this, its later 

use^as to tile correctness of its beginning. As a conventional era, that 

of Ceylon may be retained, but until new evidence can be brought 

forward to substantiate the authenticity of the early history of 

Buddhism, as told by the OeyJonese priests, it would be rash to use the 

dates of the Southeu Buddhists as a corrective standard for those of the 

Northern Buddhists or of the Brahmans.” 

, oo^ nd ’«awards the dose of his inquiry, he expresses himself thus 
(p. 298):— At the time of Asoka s inauguration, 218 years had elapsed 
since the conventional date of the death of Buddha. Hence if we 
translate the language of Buddhist chronology into that of Greek 
chronology, Buddha was really supposed to have died 477 b.c. and not 
543 b.c. Again, at the time of Obandragupta’s accession, 162 years were 
believed to have elapsed since the conventional date of Buddha’s death 
Hence Buddha was supposed to have died 315+ 162=477 bc” 

In quoting these two passages, I show at once that 
Muller attaches no faith to the tradition which concerns the^ate of 
Buddha’s death, but that he attaches faith to that which places 
218, and Chandragupta 162, years after that event. Bu if P Sufo„ t 
to be believed in one portion of the history connected with tl.e rise and 

progress of the Buddhist faith, why not in another, and in all ? The 
arguments which are good for the one case will equally apply to tee 

*» **» ~ -“‘hL j, jz&x’zszsr ss ? 
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objection would seem to derive additional force from the very words of 
Professor Muller just quoted ; for he says himself that the argument in 
favour of the date 543 b.C„ so far as it is founded on the practical use 
made of this date, “may be true with regard to the times after the reign 
of Asoka.” But 218 after Buddha’s death, is the date of Asoka himself, 
and 162 that of Ohandragupta, w ho preceded that king. Both, conse¬ 
quently, would, in Professor Muller's opinion, deserve tlie same amount 
of belief as the date of Buddha’s death itself 

PROFESSOR LASSEN HOLDS THAT BUDDHA’S DEATH TOOK PLACE 543 B.C. 

The grounds on which Professor Muller differs from Professor 
Lassen have been fully discussed by him, as already observed ; but 
as the essentials of this discussion lie in a nutshell, they admit of being 
here stated in reference to the question which actually concerns us. 

Both scholars assume —and so long as Greek chronology deserves any 
credit at all, they do so, I hold, without the possibility of a contradic¬ 
tion—that Ohandragupta, who is Sandrocotus, reigned 315 b.c. Bud¬ 
dhistic tradition, however, says that he lived 162 years after Buddha’s 
death, which means that if tins event took place 543 B.c., he reigned 
381 b.c. But since 315-must be right, and 381 must be wrong, either 
Buddha’s death occurred 477 -B.c., or Ohandragupta lived 06 years lat er - 
than Hindu tradition allows him to live, viz.. 228 years after 5-i3 b.c. 
Lassen decides in favour of the latter alternative, no doubt, by saying 
to himself that since there is an error of 66 years, it was’ more likely 
committed by tradition in remembering the duration of the reign of 
kings who preceded Ohandragupta, than in recording an event that was 
engrossing the national mind, and much more important to the national 
feeling and interest than an exact chronicle of by-gone, and some 
of them insignificant, kings. MiiUer prefers the precise tradition of 162 
years, and therefore arrives at 45Z-JJC. as the date of Buddha’s death. 

Let us return, after this statement, to the events which Patanjali 
tells us occurred in his tine, and confront them with the opinions of 
the two scholars named. 

If NAg&rjuna lived 400 years after Buddha’s death, his date, accord¬ 
ing to Professor Lassen's conclusions, would be 143, —or, if he lived 
500 years after this event, 43 years b.c. Again, his date, according to 
Professor Muller’s conclusions, would be 77 b.c., or 23 after Christ. 
But I must mention, too, that Professor Lassen, on the ground occupied 
by him, supposes a further mistake of 66 years in the tradition which 
places NAgArjuna 500 years after Buddha’s death, and that he thus 
also advocates the date of the founder of the Madh yamikas as 23 years 
after Christ. 3 * 0 Now, since the sect which was founded by Nngarjuna 
existed not only simultaneously with, but after, him, that event which 
was contemporaneous with Patanjali and the MAdhyamikas, 44 the siege 
of Ayodhyft by the Yavaim ” must have occurried within or below the 
circle of these dates. The latter alternative, however, is again checked 
by the date of who reigned about .60 years after Christ ; 

uor we know from the chronicle of Kashmir that he introduced into his 
jBOun try the Commentary of Patanjali, which must consequently have 
been in existence during his reign. 

* w Indlsehe AlfcerthumskQnde, vol. II. p. 412, 418. 
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In other words, the extreme joints within which this historical 
event must, have fallen, are the years 143 before, and 00 after Christ V' 
and asm the time of Abhimanyu, the Great Commentary had already 
suffered much according to the report of Rajatarangini, it is necessary 
to limit even the latter date by, at least, several years. 

Yet the word “ Yavana ’’ carries with it another corrective of this 

uncertainty. According to the researches of Professor Lassen it is 

impossible to doubt that within this period , viz ,, between 143 before 

and 60 after Christ, this word Yavana can only apply to the GraeeV" 

Indian kings, nine of whom reigned from ICO to 85 B.c. 271 And if we 

examine the exploits of these kings, we find that there is but one of 

whom it can be assumed that he. in his conquests of Indian territory 

came as far as AyorlhyA. It is J\Jj 2 iuutdros y of whom so early a writer 

as Strabo reports that he extended his conquests as far as the Jumna 

river, and of whom one coin has actuallv been found at Mathura. He 

reigned, according to Lassen’s researches, more than twenty years 
from about 144 b.c. a 7 * ’ 


THE EVENTS ALLUDED TO BY PATANJALI MUST HAVE FALLEN WITHIN 
THE YEARS 140 AND 120 B.c.; AND THIS MUST BE THEREFORE 

THE DATE OF THE MAHaBHaSHYA. 

If then this inference be correct, Patanjali must have written his 
eommentari, on the Varttika to Panini III. 2, 111, between 140 and 
120 b.c. ; and this is the only date in the ancient literature of India 
which, in my belief, rests on more than mere hypothesis. 

PROFESSOR LASSEN’S VIEW IS THUS CONFIRMED BY THE MAHABHASHYA. 

But it has also the merit of giving that “ new evidence” which 
Professor Muller requires for a corroboration of the chronology of Cey¬ 
lon. For noue of the fluctuating dates I have mentioned will allow us 
to look upon Menandros and the Madhyamikas as contemporaries, ex¬ 
cept the date 143, which was the extreme limit of the date of N&g&r- 
juna’s life. And since, ou the basis of tradition, this date again becomes 
impossible, -unless we claim amongst those alleged, 543 for the time of 
Buddha’s death, and 400 years for the succession of NAgdrjuna,— Patan- 
jali’s Great Commentary becomes invaluable also in this respect, and 
more especially to those w ho are concerned in Buddhist chronology. 


THE NAME OF PaTANJALI’S MOTHER IS GONllLA; HIS BIRTHPLACE 

IS GONARDA. 

Of the lineage of Patanjali all the knowledge I possess is thi$t 
the name of his mother was Gonika ,** 5 It occurs in the last words 


1,1 ibid . vol. II., p. 822. 

*'* Ibid . vol. II. p. 328. 

ST> Patanjali, after quoting the K6rikfis to gives his oum*api*Uan t 

concludes with these words (MS. E.I.H. No. 171), Wpft i hfiftHi i mb. _ 

bha$ta : (thus MS. E. I. H. 840; the MS. 1808 


PATANJALI BELONGING TO THE .EAST OK INDIA. 


iRt 

of Patanjali on a Kdrfka to PAnini. Of more importance, however, is 
the information he gives us of his having resided temporarily in Xnsh- 
tnir,* 1 * for this circumstance throws some light on the interest which 
certain kings of this country took in the preservation of the Great 
Commentary. 


HE BELONGS TO THE EAST OF INDIA, AND TO THE EASTERN 

* GRAMMARIANS. 

% 

His birthplace must have been situated in the East of India, for 
lie calls himself Gxmardhjii ;* 7 5 and this word is given by the Kfisika in 
order to exemplify names of places injthe East. Patanjali’s birthplace 
had therefore the name of Gonarda * 7 c But that he is one of the eastern 
grammarians is borne out also by other evidence. Kaiyyata calls him 
on several occasions Ajoh&rymlesiya .*' 17 If we interpreted this word 




v * HI. V lUiftnwi OTFRFti.—Patanjali : I 

fasTO I Vltrt I 2^* I qf § 3>4 I 

KW15IH I -KntvAyniia ; ftwrar *T#5T.— 

Patanjali*: qnr=<iH | 1 Yfe ^ II | 

2,5 Patanjali to-L-l f -21* v. 2 (of the Calcutta edition ; p 412 ed. Ballantyne) : 

etc.—Kaiyyata : etc. NAgojibhatta : I 

—It is on this authority that tho word Qonardiya has found a place 
amongst the epithets of Patanjali in Ilemackandra’s Glossary. 

,ro The K&sikA to I_J*. 75 : Sh-^f gives the instances : I 

I I ^1*1^^? • (thus MS. E. 1. H. 2440 j the MS. 829, which is gener¬ 

ally more incorrect than tho former, has the plurals instead of the singulars : 

Professor Lassen (Indische Alterthumskunde, vol. II., p. 484) assumes a connection 
between Gonardiya and Gonarda, tho name of a king of Kashmir ; but l believe that 
my explanation is supported by the whole evidence combined. 

For instance, Patanjali to VJ. - 1, 1 58 r v, 1 (of tho Calcutta edition) writes ;... 

*?fit eto.J and Kmiyywta introduces Jiis comment on these 

Y^Rfvl and so on, in a similar manner, on other 
occasions. An Instance, however, which will better bear out my conclusion, is 
afforded by the combined Vftrttikfi-Knrika of Katyayana (see note 111), and the com¬ 
mentaries to Y. 2,99. After the words of the Sutra, Patanjali says : qffrnqr 

i sr smrctj ^ i ^ fa? *iItt q- u ftMmmgur ^rf?r assn- 

< . 

I 


111 


>* 

words with 




; ; then follwx the first Vrtrfcfcika (or flrat 
portion of the KArikft of K&tyflyana) : ^5^, which again 
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t0 , P&n j n S 8 rU ' eS V - 3 ’ 67 and 68 > u would me an “an ituaccom/" 

that Ka vvAf er : f h T ‘ S n0t the sli K 1Uest reason for assuming 

t n S y . , ded aQy lro,ly or blame wheu he applied this epithet 
to Patanjali, it is necessary to render the word by the teacher “ who 

Snf ° t ° °°" n 1 tt 7 of the Aeliftrya.” Now, since Kaiyyata also dis¬ 
tinctly contrasts a chary a, as the author of the Varttikas, with acliarva- 

desiya , tlie latter epithet can only imply that Patanjali was a eountn< 
man of Katyayana. Katyayana, however, as Professor Weber has 
shown by very good arguments, is one of the eastern school; Kaiyyata 
therefore, must have looked upon Patanjali also as belonging to it ' 

..Another proof is afforded by a passage in the comment of Bhatto- 
jidi shita on the Phitsutras which I have quoted above.*” For when 
tins grammarian tells us that the eastern grammarians attribute the 
accent in question of saha to Panin is rule VI. 3, 78, we find that it is 
Patanjah himself who gives us this information and without any intima¬ 
tion of his having obtained it from other authorities. 


liHARTRIHARVS ACCOUNT OF THE EARLY HISTOrV 

OF THE MAHABHASHYA. 

I conclude these few remarks on our great teacher with an account 
which Bhartrihari gives of the early history of the Mahabhasliya. It is 
of considerable interest, inasmuch as we learn from it that there was a 
party of grammarians who preferred to it the Sangraha (of Vyadi , and 
still more so, as it informs us, that'Patanjali’s Commentary was founded 
on this great grammatical work of the relative of PAnini. The passage 
in question occurs at the end of the second chapter of Bhartriliari’s 
Valcyapadhjci, and, in reference to tlie word Blidshya, which immediately 
precedes it, makes the following statement: 97 9 


is followed by the further comment of Patanjali. In reference to this passage, Kaiy¬ 
yata, expresses himself in this way : I HKI I MW I 

STORE ^ I 3GT3TT 1 ^mWT#^T$c^T%q7cRRT 


etc. He therefore contrasts dcJuzrya, who is the author of the Vnrttika 

with dchdryadesfya , who is Patanjali. 

Bee page 167. 

519 The text of this passage belongs to the MS. No. 054 in the Library of tho 
Home Government for India, which in a few days will have ceased to be the Library 


of the Bast India House. It bears on its outer leaf the 
but at the end of its three chapters t he words : ^frl 


corrupt title 
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STOTOWfe: (Sic) ..—I call it V&kyapadiya, be¬ 

cause, the MS. in question being very incorrect, I cannot give its reading any pre¬ 
ference to the reading by which this work is several times quoted in the 

portion of the Mah 6 bh ashy a edited by Dr. Ballantyne. Bor, the identity of both 
results from a comparison I have made between the passages quoted in this highly 
valuable edition and the MS. before roe. It is right, however, to mention that th£ 

second chapter of the work concludes in this MS. in the following manner: 
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“After Patanjaii had obtained the aid of [or had come to] gramma¬ 
rians who had mastered the new sciences more or less [literally : 
in their full extent and in their abridged form], and after he had 
acquired the Saagraha [of Vyudi], he, the Guru, well versed in the 
sacred sciences, connected all the original nyayas in the Mahubha- 
shya But when it was discovered that this Commentary could not be 
fathomed on account of its depth, and that the minds of those who were 
not quite accomplished floated, as it were, ou the surface, in consequence, 
of their levity, those grammarians who liked dry reasoning, Vaiji, 

Saubhava, and Haryaksha, who were partisans of the Sangraha, cut in 
pieces the book of the Rishi [Patanjaii], That grammatical document 
[or manuscript of the Mahabhashya], which was obtained from the 
pupils of Patanjaii, then remained for some time preserved in one copy 
only amongst the inhabitants of the Dekhau. Chandra, again, and 
other grammarians, who went after the original of the Bhashya, ob¬ 
tained this document from Parvata, and converted it into many books 
[that is to sag, took many copies of it J, and my Guru, who thoroughly 

knew the ways of logical discussion and his own Darsana, taught me the 
compendium of this grammatical work.” 280 


fgTcfcr | where the reading 

when corrected to admits of a sense, but suggests also tho conjecture that 

it may be a corruption of I now transcribe the passage in question 

literally, in order to show tho condition of the MS., aud also to enable the reader to 
supply bettor conjectures than I may have made ; but some conjectures I have been 
compelled to make in order to impart a meaning to a few very desperate lines. These 
conjectures are added in [ J. ‘After the words ^ whicli 

are connected with the subject treated of in the second chapter Bfuxrtrihari continues : 

^ g’rnifi [ t ] i ?># «r <n <rmaf% re r g w r nM- 

Tcfo o] i wiiAi'-fMni tr?ini’.^ J I =zr^(- 

%% [ srers'smrl J i 

] [...femfe'] I [ I:] I 

wj'T [*^J [ 4>:] i m s quama : 

D® s«?eV ] i qsriN jjsrorci[£i«i ] i 

grater vrr^j^H^iRfvi.' i m J [^f J J <p : 1 . 

HBPTRmww ^ 1 sratffcft [sroffcft g^jren- 

Tl,e subsequent words, which conclude the second chapter, concern 
the subject-matter of the work, not the history of tho Mahftbhjtshya. 


An interesting passage from the ll'ijalarjwjin i blighted b,j Dr. UoehUingk. 

v This passage will now aid us also iu a correct understanding of the intorost- 

/rVr 0 ”^ 9 R4Jataran8 ‘" i ' which has beon 'iU"ted. but blighted, by fir 
Boehtltngk In the version he gives of it < vol. If. p. xv and xvi This verse Id ’ 

intho Calcutta edition of the latter work (I. 176) ; W iq Tfr fWsvfrfef mtTZ- 
I srafjffi srsromr w <9 «n*TOr SkR*. Mr. Troyer, in his edition, substitutes 
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BEARING OF THE FOREGOING INVESTIGATION ON THE STUDY 

OF ANCIENT SANSKRIT LITERATURE. 


A perusal of the foregoing pages will probably have raised the 

question in the reader’s mind, why I have attached an investigation 

of the place which Panini holds in Sanskrit literature to the text of the 
present ritual work ? 

I will answer this question without reserve. It is because I hold 
that an inquiry like this was greatly needed in the present critical 
position of Sanskrit philology ; and that no ancient text, whatever its 
nature, should remaiu any longer,—much less should come for a first 
tune, before the public without pre-supposing in its readers a full 
nowledge of the literary problems I have here been dealing with. For 
whether my views meet with approval or not, I have, I believe, at least 
shown that the mode in which these problems have hitherto been dis¬ 
cussed, is neither adequate to the difficulties with which thev are beset 

nor to their bearings on the scientific treatment of the Sanskrit 
language itself. 


No one, indeed, can be more alive than I am myself to the convic¬ 
tion of how much may be added, in the way of detail, to the facts I 
have adduced ; for, however imperfect my present attempt and my own 
knowledge may be, I still could have largely increased the foregoing 
inquiry with materials taken from the Bralimana-; Upanisbad-, and the 
philosophical literature. I have not done more thau allude to the con¬ 
tents of Panini’s Grammar and I have scarcely hinted at the linguistic 
results which may be derived from a comparison between Ivaty&yana 
and Patanjali, on the one side, and the recent grammatical literature 
(which is represented by the Ivnsika, the Siddhanta-kaumudi with its 
Praudhamanorama/ and the commentators on the Dhatupatha and the 
ai tificial poetij), on the other. Bor my present object was merely to 


for the latter words Both readings are alike good, for they 

convey the same sense; and the correction for gravil^i as proposed 

by Dr. Bochtlingk, is no doubt also good. But the double mistake lie "has com¬ 
mitted in this single verse consists first in giving to 9TFI7T the sense of ‘coming, 1 

whereas the passage from the Vdkyapadiyd proves that it must there have the sense 
of “ a written document or. manuscript and secondly, in arbitrarily assigning to 

the causal of the sense of “ introducing ” in its European figurative sense, which 

the causal of never has. The verse in question would therefore not mean, as 

Dr. Boehtlingk translates it : “ After the teacher Chandra and others had received 
from him (the King Abbiinauyu) the order to come there (or to him), they intro¬ 
duced the Mabdbhashya and composed a gramm^r-of their own”—but: “After 
Chandra and the other grammarians had received from him (the Bang Abhimanyu) 
the orderj they established a text of the Mahabhdshya , such as it could be established 
by means of his MS. of this work (literally: they established a Mababhdshya which 
possessed his—the King’s—grammatical document, or, after they had received from 
him the order aud his MS., they established the text of the Mqhdbhashya ) and 
composed their own grammars." For we know now’ that Chandra and the other 
grammarians of King Abhimanyu obtained such an ogama or manuscript of 
bhdshya from Par vatu, aud according* to the corresponding verse of 
tarangini, it becomes probable that this MS. came into possession of Abhirn 
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convey a sense of the inherent difficulties of the questions f have been 
speaking of, and while tracing the outlines of my own results, to oiler 
so much evidence as was strictlj’ necessary for supporting them with 
substantial proof. 

Before, however, I add some words on the 'practical object l had 
in view in entering upon this investigation, both justice and fairness 
require me to avow that the immediate impulse which led to the 
present attempt was due to Max Muller's Ancient Sanskrit Literature. 
So great is ray reluctance to the public discussion of literary questions, 
if such a discussion requires a considerable amount of controversy, and 
so averse am I to raising an edifice of my own, if, in order to do so, I 
am compelled to damage structures already 7 in existence, that this 
feeling would in all probability have prevented me now, as it lias done 
hitherto, from giving public expression to .my views, had it not been for 
the importance I attach to Muller’s work. This work reached me, as 
already mentioned, when the first pages of this Preface were com¬ 
pleted; and it was the new material it brought to light, and the sys- 

^ fi in by which its author imparted to his theories 
a high degree of plausibility, which induced me to oppose.to it the facts 
I have here made known and the results I have drawn from them. 

And, as everyone has his own way of paying compliments, this 
avowal is the compliment which 1 pay to Professor Midler’s work. For 
as I myself care but little for blame, and much less for praise, so long as 
T consider that I have fulfilled my duty’, I could not hut assume that he, 
too, would much prefer, to uninstructive panegy rics which anyone 
could indict on him, such disseut as I have here expressed, as it can only- 
lead either to confirmation of the opinions he has advanced, or, by 
correcting them, to an attainment of that scientific truth for which 
both of us are earnestly labouring. 3 fl 1 

And now I shall speak my mind as to the necessity 1 felt for 
writing these pages in view of the present critical position of Sanskrit 
philology ♦ 

The study of Sanskrit commenced, not with the beginning but with 
the end of Sanskrit literature. It could noli have done otherwise, since 
it had to discover, as it were, the rudiments of the language itself, and 
even the most necessary meanings of the most necessary words. We 
have all been thankful-and our gratitude will never suffer through 
forgetfulness—for the great advantage we have derived from an insight 
into the Mah&bh&rata, the RAmuyana, the Hitopadesa, the Saktin tala, 
through the labours of those great scholars, Sir William Jones, Schlegel, 
Bopp, and others, who are before the mind’s eye of every Sanskritist. 
But the time of pleasure had to give way to a time of more serious 
research. The plays and fables are delightful in themselves, but they 
do not satisfy the great interests of Sanskrit philology. Our attention 
is now engrossed, and rightly so, by the study of grammar, of philosophy, 
and, above all, of that literature of ancient India, which - very vaguely 

Almost simultaneously with the last proof sheets I received tho second 
edition of Professor Mfilter's “History of Sanskrit Literature.*’ As both editions 
entirely correspond in their typographical arrangement, and I believe, in their 
contents also, the quotations here made from the first edition, will be found on the 
same pages of tho second. 

24 
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ami, in some respects, wrongly, but at all events conveniently—oe> bv 
t e name of the Vaidik literature. With the oon.men“ment"rf tl »2 

r m r" <="«“ n “~“ 

IMPORTANCE OF THE HINDU COMMENTARIES 

“tSlSSSX 

t^v7^~ ------- —-- 1 * J - ei K. ni£tjipd-OXexpIainin g jj xfli A^flfHireat 

texts,-iu one word, without their scholarship, . .... 7™"* 

the outer -floors; of 'Hindu a.ntiqji££yr~ - —' 



# 

IKE GRAMMATICAL ELEMENT IN THESE COMMENTARIES. 

THE TRADITIONAL ELEMENT IN THEM. 

exegetes ‘w^mns^he Val . ue 1 ° f these great commenta^rs and 

them the v Ti n , m ‘ nd the two essentials which have given 

' e , mt e V influence which they have acquired. The first is the 

theh wor£. a " SeCO ' Kl the » mmmatt ' cnf - ele >«ent that pervades 

<v. .. T ' 1 fv’!. 01 ® rel,gioU9 ! ife of ancient India is based on tradition. 
Srut, 01 \ eda, was revealed to the Rishis of the Vaidik hymns. Next 

to it comes S.nyiti, or tradition, which is based on the revealed texts, 

them V "w ,S authontatlve onl J' in so far as it is in accordance with 
them Hence a commentator like Madhava-Sayana, for instance 

considered it as incumbent on him to prove that he had not merely 

mastered the \ aidik texts, but the Mim&nsa also, one portion of which 
is devoted to this question of the relation between Sruti and Smriti- 
works. It is known that he is one of the principal writers on the 
MimAnsa philosophy. Without tradition, the wliole religious develop¬ 
ment of India would be a shadow without reality, a phantom too vague 
to be grasped by the mind. Tradition tells us through the voice of the 
commentators, who re-echo the voice of their ancestors, how the nation, 
from immemorial times, understood the sacred texts, what inferences’ 
they drew from them, what influence they allowed them to exercise on 
their religious, philosophical, ethical,—in a word, on their national 
development. And this is the real, the practical, and therefore the 
truly scientific interest tiiey have for us; for all other interest is 
founded on theories devoid of substance and proof, is imaginary and 
phantasticah 

But it would be utterly erroneous to assume that a scholar 
like Sayana, or even a copy of him, like Mahidhara, contented 
self with being the mouth-piece of his predecessors or an 
They not only record the sense of the Vaidik iexts and 
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of the words of which these texts consist, but they endeavour to show 
that the interpretations which they give are consistent with the 
grammatical requirements of the language itself . And this proof, 
which they give whenever there is the slightest necessity for it — 
and in the begiuuiag of their exegesis, even when there is no apparent 
necessity for it, merely in order to impress on the reader the basis on 
which they stand,—this proof is the great grammatical element in 
these commentatorial works. 

Iu short, these great Hindu commentators do not merely explain the 
meanings of words, but they justify them, or endeavour to justify them, 
on the ground of the grammar of Panini, the Varttikas of Ivatyayana, 
and the Muhabhashya of Patanjali. 

Let us recall, theu, the position we have vindicated for Panini and 
KatyAyana in the ancient literature, ami consider how far this ground is 
solid ground, and how far, aud when, we may feel justified in attaching 
a doubt to the decisions of so great a scholar as Sayana. 

We have seen that within the whole range of Sanskrit literature, 
so far as it is known to us, only the Samhitas of the Rig-Sama-and 
Black-Yajurveda, and among individual authors, only the exegete Yaska 
preceded Panini,--- that the whole bulk of the remaining known litera¬ 
ture is posterior to his eight grammatical books. We have seen, 
moreover, that Katyayana knew the Vajasaueyi-SamhitA and the 
Satapatha-brAhmana, and that, in consequence, we may assign to him, 
without fear of contradiction, a knowledge of the principal other 
Brahmanas known to us, and probably of the Atharvaveda also. 

Such being the case, we must then conclude that Sayana was right 
in assenting to Patanjali, who, throughout his Introduction to Panini, 
shows that Panini r s Grammar was written in strict reference to the 
Vaidik Samhitas, which, as I may now contend, were the three principal 
Samhitas. He is right, too, iu appealing, wherever there is need, to 
the VArttikas of KAtyAyana; for the latter endorses the rules of Panini 
when he does not criticise them,and completes them wherever lie thinks 
that PAqioi has omitted to notice a fact. And since we have fouud that 


the Rik-PrAtisAUhya fulfils the same object as these Varttikas, viz., that 
.of completing the rules of Panini, and that lOltyayana’s Pratisakliya, 
which is later than that attributed to Saunaka preceded his own 
Varttikas, we must grant, too, that he was right iu availing himself of 
the assistance of those works, all of which are prior to the Varttikas of 
KAtyAyana. 

That analogous conclusions apply to the Ishtis of Patanjali and to 
the Phitsfitras of &Antana is obvious. 


The chronological position of the Grammatical Works is the only critical basis 

for judging of the correctness of the Commentaries . 

But it is from the chronological position in which these works stand 
to one another that we may feel jus tilled in occasionally criticising the 
decisions of SAyaqa. Without a knowledge of it, or at least without a 
serioUs and conscientious attempt at obtaining it, all criticisms on 
8 Ay a f) a lay themselves open to the reproach of mere arbitrariness and 
superficiality. 
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reasons—wlitolf® ^ '" ail, 1 t f i “ ed be adopted, good and substantial 
easons winch, however, would first have to be proved -micht allow 

us to doubt the correctness of a decision of Sayana : if, for instance he 
rejected an interpretation of a word that would follow from a rule’ of 
1 anni,, on the sole ground that Katyayana did not agree with Panini • 
01 if lie interpreted a word merely on the basis of a Varttika of Kat- 

t o ' the * e a « ** decision, if we saw reason teapoy 

to the case a rule of Panini, perhaps not criticised by Katvavana 

Again ll we had substantial reasons for doing so, we might oppose our 

p. e ' V *° tUo f e of S , ;lja,la wLen he justified a meaning byUie aid of the 
Phissutras alone, though these Sutras may be at variance with Panini 

or we should say that these Sutras, “ when compared to Panini, are Is 
if they were made to-day.” • ’ d e ** 

In short, the greater the distance becomes between a Veda and 
the grammar,an who appended to it his notes, the more we shall 
have a plausible ground for looking forward, in preference to 
him, to that grammarian who stood nearer to the fountain head 
Even 1 anini would cease to be our ultimate refuge, if we found YAska' 
opposed to him; and Gargya, Vitalya, Saka.Ayana, or the other 

than C Idm spI f °f *’ W °, U ! d f,eServe ,nore serio «s consideration 

than himself, if we were able to see that they-maintained a sense nf a 

\aidik word which is differently rendered by him. 

This is the critical process to which 1 hold that the commentaries 

o Saj ana may be subjected, should it be deemed necessary to differ 
from them. J - 

These remarks apply, of course, only to the SamhUAs which pre- 

ceded Panini; for, as to the literature which was posterior to him K&t- 

yayana becomes necessarily our first exegetic authority, and after him 

comes Patanjali. I need not go further, for I have sufficiently explained 

the method I advocate, and the exception I take to that doo-matical 

schooling of these ancient authorities, which, so far from taking the 

trouble of conscientiously ascertaining their relative chronoloqieal 

position ui the literature merely exhibits, at every step, its own want 
of scholarship. 


THE PRESENT CRITICAL POSITION OF SANSKRIT PHILOLOGY. 

THE SANSKRIT W(5RTl&RBHOH PUBLISHED BY THE RUSSIAN 

IMPERIAL ACADEMY. 

♦ 

1 must now, though reluctantly, take a glance at the manner In 
which the Vaidik texts, more especially their groundwork, the Samhitas, 
nay, how the whole Sanskrit literature itself, is dealt with by those 
who profess to be our teachers and our authorities. And still more 
reluctantly must I advert to one work especially, which, above all 
others, lias set itself up as our teacher and authority—the great Sanskrit 
Dictionary published by the Russian Imperial Academy. 

The principles on which this work deals with the Vaidik lei 
expressed by Professor Roth in his preface to it, in the folio? 
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words:* 9 * “Therefore we do not believe, as H. H. Wilson does,* 9 " that 
Sajana better understood the expressions of the Veda than any 
European exegete, and that we have nothing to do 'but repeat what 
he says; on the contrary, we believe that a conscientious European 
exegete may understand the Veda much more correctly and better 
than S&jana. We do not consider it the [our] immediate purpose 
to obtain that understanding of the Veda which was current in India 
some centuries ago, 194 but we search for the meaning'which the poets 
themselves gave to their songs and phrases. We consequently hold that 
the writings of Sajana and of the other commentators must not be an 
authority to the exegete, but merely one of the means of which he has 
to avail himself in the accomplishment of his task, which certainly 
is difficult, and not to be effected at a first attempt, nor by a single 
individual. On this account we have much regretted tiiat the 
meritorious edition of the commentary on the Rigveda, by Muller, is 
not yet more advanced. 396 ’ 

“We have, therefore, endeavoured to'take the road which is pre¬ 
scribed by philology : to elicit the sense of the text by putting together 
all the passages which are kindred either in regard to their words or 

their sense ; a road which iVslow aud tedious, and which, indeed, 1ms 

not been trodden before, either by the commentators or the translators. 
Our double lot has, therefore, beeu that of exegetes as well as lexicon 
grapliers. The purely etymological proceeding, as it must be followed 
up by those who endeavour to guess the sense of a word, without having 
before them the ten or twenty other passages in which the same word 
recurs, cannot possibly lead to a correct result.” 880 

It would be but common fairness to allow these words of 
Professor Roth to be followed by the entire preface which the lamented 
Professor Wilson has prefixed to 7 the'second volume of his invaluable 
translation of the Rigveda’: the more so, as his views have been 
unscrupulously distorted in the 'statement here quoted; for though 
his views are supposed to be refuted by this passage, they could not 


™ “ Sanskrit-Worterbnch herausgegeben von tier Kaiserlichen Akademiodor 
Wissenschaftcn, bearbeitet von Otto Boehtlingk und Rudolph Roth.” Preface, p. v. 

383 Note of Professor both : “ Rig-Veda-Sanhita. A collection of ancient Hindu 
hymns,etc. Translated from the original Sanskrit. By H. H. Wilson. London, 1850 
1. p. 25.” 


Note of Professor Roth : “ Wilson, a.a. O. II. p. xxiii.” But the page quoted by 
Professor Roth does not contaiu one single word in reference to the passage which it 
apparently intends to .bear out. 

,8 ‘The first part of the Dictionary of Professor Roth and Dr. Boehtlingk was 
issued in 1852 ; the first volume, which-is prefaced by the words quoted, in 1855 ; the 
first and second part of the second volumejin 1856; the third part of the same volume 
in 1857. Professor MiiNer’s first volume of the Rigveda appeared in 1849, the second 
In 1854, the third in 1856. 

•“In reference to this view of Professor Roth, of the relation of the Hindu com. 
montators to the Vaidik hymns, Professor Weber says in the •* Zoitschrift der Dent- 
schon morgen]ftudischep Gesellschaft,” vol. X. p. 575 : “ Allem was dariiber gesagt 
i«t schUessen wir nns auf das Un boding teste\and Entsehiodonsto an To jUI 

that has been said on it [on this relation, in the Preface of the Worterbucli J we (»ic 
does lrofeaaor Weber speak In Ms own name or in that of the whole Dictionary-com¬ 
pany ?) assent In the most unconditional and in the most peremptory manner.” 
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shine bl ighter, in genuine modesty, in true scholarship,-and in thoro.uH, 

-P “ was 

allow him to give his full answer,’I must leave it to the reader to obtain 
i himself that contrast to which I here advert. 

Sbv Dicta and Critical Principles of Professor Roth. 

If, then, we analyze the ideas and principles presented in the 
passage just quoted, they come before us to the following effect 

(1) Say an a gives us only that sense of the Veda which was 
current in India some centuries ago. 

(2) Professor Roth is far more able than Sayana and other 
commentators to give us the correct sense of the Veda. 

(3) For, he can put together some ten or twenty passages 
referring to the same word, whereas Sayana and other commentators 
could not do this, but had to guess its sense. 

„„„ ^ a ^ ove confining himself to the purely etymological 

piocess, which is that of these commentators. 

(5) His object is not to understand the sense of the Veda which 
was current in Inctfa a few centuries back, but to know the mean¬ 
ing winch the authors of the hymns themselves gave to their songs 
and phrases. 

(6) Professor Roth is a conscientious European exegete. 

efoie lgive my Varttikas to these six Sutras, which define 

the exegetical position of the Sanskrit Worterbuch, I must observe 

that l am compelled, by the very nature of this Preface, to leave them 

in a similar position to that occupied by the Preface of Professor 

Roth Rself. His Dictionary is the test of the assertions he makes. 

the test of my remarks would be a critical review of his Dictionary. 

I hereby promise him that my earliest leisure will be devoted to this 

review , especially as my materials for it are not only collected and 

ready, but so abundant as to give me a difficulty of choice . But my 

present answer must, of necessity, deal with his generalities only in 
general terms. 

(I) Sayana or the other commentators give us, he iutimates, 

only that sense of the Veda which was current in India some centuries 
ago. 

A bolder statement I defy any scholar to have met with iu any 
book. Sayana incessantly—refers to ~Ydska. All his explanations show 
that he stands on the ground of the oldest legends and traditions — 
of suen traditions, moreover, as have no connection whatever with the 
creed of those sects which represent the degenerated Hindu faith 
in his time ; yet Professor Roth ventures to tell the public at large, 
authoritatively and without a particle of evidence , that these legends 
and his version of the Rigveda are but some centuries old. I believe, 
and every learned Hindu will hold with me, that Sayana would have 

... unit 

the imposition implied in this charge, on King Bukka, liis lord, 
his countrymen. I hope, however, that Professor Roth w: 
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himself from the reproach expressed by these words, by showing on 
what authority he gives such a piece of information, which is either 
all important for Europe as well jis for India, or places him in the most 
ridiculous position that is conceivable. 

(2) When an author tells us that he is able to do that which 
another author cannot do, we are entitled to infer that he is, at all 
events, thoroughly acquainted with all that this author has done, i am 
well aware, I may add through the pleasure of personal remem¬ 
brances, that Professor Roth; passed some time at Paris, and some 
little time in London also, when collecting his valuable materials for Iiis 
edition of YAska’s Nirukta. Only ;n London and at Oxford, and, in 
some small measure, at Paris also, are tlie materials requisite for 
studying the Yaidik commentators of Sava?)a obtainable in Europe. 
Does Professor Roth intimate by the statement above quoted, that 
his stay in these cities enabled him to study and copy, for his lexicogra¬ 
phical purposes then not thought of —all the works of SAyana, or that 
he, at Tubingen, is in possesion of all those materials, the knowledge 
of which alone could entitle him to claim credit for a statement like 
that winch he has ventured to make ? But I need not pause for his 
reply. He regrets, as we have read,‘that “ the meritorious edition by 
Muller, of Sayana’s Commentary was not further advanced ” when he 
closed the first volume of his Dictionary. Thus, when he began his 
“exegetical” work, he was only acquainted with the Commentary _ 
of SAyaqa as far as the first Ashtaka; and when lie wrote these lines, he' 
may perhaps have known its continuation up to a portion of the third 
Ashtaka iti other words, no more than a third of Say ana’s whole 
Commentary on the Rigveda; and yet he ventures to speak of the whole 
Commentary of SAyana, and to say that he can do what Sayana was 
unable to perform ? But we almost forget that the words of Professor 
Roth are by no means restricted to the Rigveda Commentary alone; 
it embraces the commentaries to all the Sainhitas. And here I am 
once more compelled to ask—Does he assert that he knew, when lie 
wrote these words, SAyana’s Commentary on the SAmaveda and the 
Taittiriya-SamhitA, or even SAy ana’s Commentary on the Satapatha- 
BrAhmana? For surely lie would not think of calling that SAyaoa's 
Commentary to this BrAhmana, which has been presented to us 
extracted and mangled in Professor Weber’s edition of the gatapatha- 
BrAhmana. And yet he has the courage to pass this sweeping 
condemnation on all t hese gigantic labours Tof the Hindu m ind, while 
ignorant of all but the merest fraction of them ? 

(3) Professor Roth no doubt enjoys a great advantage when 
lie can put together some ten or twenty passages for examining the 
sense of a word which occurs in them ; but I beg to submit” that 

.there are manju- instances in which a Vaidik word does not occur 
twenty or ten, nor yet five or four times, in the Samhitrts. How does 

•“^■SE-Iiis ten or twenty passages, when, nevertheless, he 

I Je Vi? ! l nterpr f taUon of Sayana ? For it would seem that in sucli 

‘ he Sussing ” of S4yar,a, as he calls it, stands on as goo, I 
ground as his own. But the assurance with which he implies that 
Sftyapa was not capable of mustering ten or twenty passages which 
are at the command of Professor Roth, pre-supposes, indeed, in his 
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readers a degree of imbecile credulity which is no dnnLf o 
conmiov of mind for those who rejoice in it, and perhaps tLt best 
tted for leading assertions like these, but which may not be quite so 
universal as he seems to assume. Madhava-Sayana, one of the pro 
foundest scholars of India, the exegete of all the three Vedas as he 

wo -k U MT elf \,° f 1116 m ° St . im P° rtant Brahmanas and a Kalpa 
weak, Madhava, the renowned Mimansist-he, the great Grammarian 

who wrote the learned commentary on the Sanskrit radicals^ who shows’ 

Mldhn™ Stei i that ' e ' laS PA " iniand KAtyayana at his fingers’ ends — 
Mridha\a, who, on account of his gig-antic learning o» r i iwo i ’ 

»en,c el rclig,™ t |,e ,e gm £ 'elTm^ZT^ 

Siva, in short the great Madhava, we are told, had not the proficiency 

of combining m Ins minder otherwise those ten or twenty passa^ of 

ins own Veda, which Professor Roth has the powerful advantage 

° f br, "* ,n f. r t °* ethe '' ^ his little memoranda! ^ 

(4) I he purely etymological proceeding ” he save “ QO „ * 

be followed up by those who endeavour to guess the sense Jr** v \ 
cannot possibly lead to a correct result.” ' orc ' 

By these words he compels us to infer In th* 4 . 

that the meanings which Sayana gives to Vaidik words are purely 

passage, by alleging such instances as “power sacrifice * 

to go to move,” it is clear that his Bv^nT^tton cannolTe’ 

considered as merely embracing these six words, which, in his opinion 

sometimes admit of a modification of sense. Just as he cancels the 

whole spirit of Say ana’s commentary, he tells us with the utmost 
assurance that the whole commentary of Sayana is purely etymological! 
Theie is, I admit, an advantage in boldness ; for if you tell a man while 
gazing on the noon-day sun that he is actually in the darkness of mid¬ 
night, he may probably prefer to doubt the evidence of his senses rather 
than venture to reject the extraordinary news you bring him I onen 
at random the three quartos of Max Muller; I look at every page once 
twice, many times. No doubt Professor'Roth must be quite correct for 
my eyes are blind. But, since I suffer under this sudden disability, I may 
at least be permitted to quote that very page from Wilson’s preface 
to the second volume of his translation which Professor Roth quotes 
above, as if it bore out bis statement concerning the “some centuries.” 

As many instances of this elliptical construction,” we read there 

have been given in the notes of bot-h this and the former volume a 
few additional instancesfwill here be sufficientthus (p. 301, v. 9 )’we 

have the ‘ grandson of .the waters has ascendedjabove the crooked_•’ 

‘the broad and golden-spread.around.’ What would the European 

scholar do here without the Scholiast ? He might, perhaps, suspect that 
the term crooked, curved,’or bent, or, as here explained, ofoskedegoing, 
tortuous, might apply to the clouds; but be would hesitate as to wbat 
he should attach the other’epithetsjto,' andjthe original author alone 
could say with confldence'that.lie'meant ‘ tUuavs ,\which thenceforward 
became the traditional and admitted explanation, aud is. accordingly so 
supplied by the Scholiast.” * 

\v> Thus, lias Sftyena stopped at the 'etymological sense of “crooked- 
going, ” or of “ gold-coloured ? ” 

• : • ^ 1 .. .j 
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But, iu the second instance, though Professor Roth, of course, 
possesses all the knowledge which these ignoront Hindu commenta¬ 
tors were wanting in, he implies by his words, that the meanings he 
creates in overstepping the purely etymological process, nevertheless 
rest on it. Since my reply on this point would have to enter into 
detail, and since I have promised to give much detail in the review 
which will be the commentary ou my present remarks, I will merely 
here state that I know of no work which has come before the public 
with such unmeasured pretensions of scholarship and critical ingenuity 
as this Worterbuch, and which has, at the same time, laid itself open to 
such serious reproaches of the'profoundest cjvammatieal ifjnovance. 
And, as an etymological proceeding without a thorough knowledge of 
grammar is etymological thimblerig, I may at least here prepare the 
reader who takes an interest in such plays, for a performance on the 
most magnificent scale. Or to speak in plain prose, I shall prove to 
Professor Roth by meaus of those same authorities which I have so 
often impressed on the reader’s mind, that his Dictionary has created 
many meanings without the slightest regard to the grammatical pro¬ 
perties of the word, and, in consequence, that his Vaidik exegesis 
iu all these numerous aud important instances has just that worth 
which a Veda revealed by Professor Roth lias in comparison with the 
Veda of India. 

( 5 ) The object of Professor Roth is 44 not to obtain that understand¬ 
ing of the Veda which was current in India a few centuries back, but 
to know the meaning which the poets themselves gave to their songs 
and phrases.” 

THE REVELATIONS RECEIVED BY PROFESSOR ROTH IN REGARD 

TO THE RIGVEDA. 

. This is unquestionably most important intelligence. Sayana gives us 
the sense of the Veda, such as it was handed down to him —not indeed 
a few centuries ago, but from generation to generation immemorial — yet 
within this ICaliyuga, I suppose. Nagojibhatta, again, we have seen/* 7 
tells us that in the various destructions of the world, the Rishis received 
new revelations from the divinity, which did not affect the eternal 
sense of the Veda, but merely the order of its words. But now we 
learn, for the first time, that Professor Roth has received a revelatiou 
at Tubingen, which as yet has neither readied the banks of the Thames 
nor those of the Ganges. He is going to tell us the sense which the 
original Ttishis gave to their songs and phrases, at a period of Hindu I 
antiquity, which is as much within scientific reach as the commence- / 
ment of the world itself. Who will not hail this revelation which j 
dispenses with grammar and all that sort of thing, and who will not/ 
believe in it? / 

THE REVELATIONS RECEIVED BY HIM IN REGARD TO THE SAMA- 

AND YAJUR-VEDA. 

And yet I have one word more to add in regard to Professsor 

*•' See note 171. 
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<Ro th \s “ direct communication with the Hindu divinities.” He does not 
v“l„ C ' a-n.v JmRortance, as he teUs us, and abundantly proves, to that 

for that'Veda ° f the le,igio " s devefopment of I„5S 

■dono .LI 6 - da ° f S4yai J a ’ and that Veda, too, which 

alone concerns us uninspired mortals. But even Professor Roth 

himself professes, in another part of his Preface the TreaS 

respect for the native commentaries on theological and rituaf books 

I\here he emphatically exclaims (p. iv.): “Indeed for onp n f tho 

portions of the Vaidik literature, for the works oil theology and the 
rites, we cannot wish for any better guides than these commentators 
accurate m every respect, who follow their texts word for wort who 
aie untiring in repeating everywhere that which they have already said 

MdwImLm? COU,d a,iSe eVe “ the a PP ea,-ai l ce of a misunderstanding 

for Il r! ‘! eS Se T rather t0 llave written for us foreigners than 
for then priestly pupils grown up under these ideas and impressions ” 

ow far his work has embodied the conviction expressed in these words 

which could not have been expressed with greater truth, I shaU hali te 

examine in my review. But I fear that these eloquent worts must 

On the S R aPe<1 d‘ S me I mo, y \ D tbe midst of al > revelations he received 

we bave all> eady exchanged our views ; but not yet on 

the other Vedas. These are avowedly extracted, or “ milked ” ^ the 

w^have 8 proof 0 "™ 9 am/that Sa , maveda is taken’ trZ it, 

on a versi'on°of it L theatrical PaFt of the Ya f us likewise rests 
on a veision of it, no one will dispute. But both these Vedas are 

professeiUj- not poetical anthologies. They are purely and simply ritual 

Vedas, and therefore belong-not only from a Hindu, bu™ from a~ 

European point of view also-to the ritual literature. At the Jyotish* 

Wn’s thon^rr.’ tbe Pri68t ChantS ’ “ 0t the ^ ig -’ but the Sama-veda 

, f le ve,ses are apparently the same in both. At the 

meins thf DOt tlle ^ ,g '> but the Ya jur- veda hymns. This 

means that, whatever may have been the “original sense” of such 

Rigveda verses, in their Sama- or Yajur- veda arrangement which in 

boohs^im lnstances ’ bas bought Rigveda verses of different hymns or 
books, into a new hymn,-the Samaveda l.ymns and the YajurvedI 

ij mns have only a value so far as their immediate object, the sacrifice 

is concerned. Hence even the most transcendental and the most 

inspired critic has nothing to do in these two Vedas with “ the sense 

winch the poets themselves gave to their songs and phrases,” he has 

simply to deal with that sense which religion or superstition imparted 
to these verses, in order to adapt them to the imaginary effects of 
the sacrifice. As little as it would be our immediate object, when 
assisting at the horse-sacrifice, to ask what is the etymology of 
horse. or as little as it would be seasonable to trace the linguistic 
origin of a cannon-ball when it whistles past our ears, just so 
little have we to impart “ the original sense”-I mean- that sense 
revealed to Professor Roth—to the verses of the S&ma- and Yajur- 

: eda ’„ eVe “ ^" e “ w f are botb exegetes and lexicographers.” And yet 

I shall give abundant proof that, even on these two Vedas Professor 

Roth lias had revelations of a most astounding character. 

- _ ‘ 


btCTA AND CRITICAL PRINCIPLES OP PROFESSOR ROTH. 1% 

(6) 44 We believe that a conscientious European exegete might 
understand much more correctly and thoroughly the sense of the Veda 
than Sayana.” I should encroach on the judgment of the reader, if I 
ventured upon any remarks on this latter statement after what I have 
already said. 


THE TREATMENT OF THE SCIENTIFIC AND CLASSICAL LITERATURE 

IN THE WORTERBUCH, BY DR. BOEHTLINGK. 

lu now adverting to the treatment which the scientific and 
classical literature has received in the Sanskrit Worterbuch, I need 
only say that this department is in the hands of Dr. Boehtlingk. In 
saying this, I have said everything. After such an expression of 
opinion, it will, of course, be my duty to show, at the earliest opportu¬ 
nity, that Dr. Boehtlingk is incapable of understanding even easy rules 
of P&nini, much less those of Katyayana, and still less is he capable of 
making use of them in the understanding of classical texts. The errors 
in his department of the Dictionary are so numerous and of so peculiar 
a kind—yet, on the whole, so thoroughly in accordance with the 
specimens I have adduced from his Commentary on Panini, that it will 
fill every serious Sanskritist with dismay, when he calculates the 
mischievous influence which they must exercise on the study of Sanskrit 
philology. 


c* 


> 


THE WORTERBUCH CANCELS AUTHORITATIVELY, AND WITHOUT 
GIVING ANY REASON WHATEVER, ALL THE BASES IN RI* Ri, LRI, ETC. 

On the present occasion, I must confine myself to these prelimi¬ 
nary remarks, or at best content myself with adverting to one other 
passage in the Preface to the Worterbuch. It runs thus (p. vii.): “In 
order to facilitate the flndiug (of the words) for those who will make 
use of our Dictionary, we have to make the following observation. We 

_ve banished completely from the verbal roots the vowels ri, riy and 

fpi, as well as the diphthongs at their end ; for ri at the end of nominal 
ases we have substituted «»*/’ 

Thus the Worterbuch does not give, like the Hindu grammarians, 
a radical krU but it gives kar ; not klrip> but tcalp ; not/rt, but jar ; not 
pitpi, but pitar ; not ddtri , but ddtar y etc. Now, this Dictionary pro¬ 
fesses to be a Dictionary of the Sanskrit language, not of some imagi¬ 
nary idiom which may be current at Tubingen or St. Petersburg. One 
would therefore have supposed that the public was entitled to expect 
some reason for these changes,—to know by what scientific considera¬ 
tions the authors of this work were guided, when they took upon 
themselves the responsibility of thus abolishing the radicals and nominal 
bases taught by Panini and subsequent grammarians . But, in the 
fullness of its authority, this work does not condescend to meet any 
such demand : it simply cancels whole categories of grammatical forms, 
and those of the greatest importance and comprehensiveness. Whether 
1 am right or not in inferring the arguments which were in the minds of 
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Us writers when they presumed thus dictatorial^ to impose their 

theones on Sanskrit philology, may be a matter of doubt, but my 

supposition is that this innovation is founded on researches belonging to 

comparative philology. It cannot rest on mere Sanslcritic ground, since 

all the foims thej have cancelled really occur as thematic forms in tile 

Sanskrit language itself. Thus, to use the same instances : kri occurs 

in kyi-ta, klyip in Idyip-ta, pitri iu pitri-bhis , datyi in datyi-bhis j and as 

to ]yi, jirna can only follow from jri, not from jar. Their reasons 

tounded on comparative grammar, must then be these : that some bases 

in yi are represented in Latin by er and or, and in Greek by <=p, VP and 

°p; pitri-, for instance corresponds with Latin pater-, Greek At^p- 
datyi with dot or- and SotVP, etc. ’ 



THE OPINION WHICH MUST HE ENTERTAINED OF SUCH A PROCEEDING. 


Now even supposing that such an argument iiad any weight at all 

iu a dictionary of the Sanskrit language, the application made of it 
would be incongruous. For though pitar- corresponds with pater-, 

da tar -does not correspond with dutor-; its representative would have 

had to assume the form dot dr-. The whole theory, therefore, on the 
supposition I have made, would practically break down, and the innova¬ 
tion would be inconsistent with itself as well as at variance with 
comparative results. 

But can such an argument be at all admissible? If a Sanskrit 
Dictionary were concerned, like Professor Bopp’s Comparative 
Grammar, with eliciting from the forms of sister languages the forms of 
that parental language whence they may be supposed to have derived 
their origin, it would be defensible to give the forms of that parental 
language itself. But a Sanskrit Dictionary can have no such aim. Its 
immediate object is the actual language which it has to deal with. It 
must take it such as it is, iu its very deviations from the germ whence 
it has sprung. Its function is not to correct the real historical lan¬ 
guage, but to record its facts ; and in doing so, to collect the materials 
which are to be used as well by the special as by the comparative 
philologer. A nd in so far as its direct purpose is concerned, this is all 
it lias to do. Any observations it may choose to attach to the real 
historical facts may of course be given ; but it shows an utter waut of 
judgmeut, to say nothing else, when it presumes to alter the very forms 
of the language itself. 

I may venture also to add a few other observations on the forms 
thus cancelled in this “conscientious” Sanskrit Worterbuch. It is 
known that many Sanskrit bases, and amongst them the bases in ri 
undergo various changes in their declension and otherwise. Pitri , for 
instance, becomes pitar , in the accusative pitar-am , while it remains as 
it is, in the instrumental pitri-bhis ; dadhi remains so in dadhi-bhis , but 
its base is dadhan , with the loss of a, in dadhn-a ; asthi forms asthi-bhis , 
but asthn-d . Now there exists a paper of Dr.fBoehtlingk on the Sanskrit 
declension ; but whoever reads it must fancy that the language either 
played dice with these and similar forms, or is undergoing some remark¬ 
able cure He talks of bases “which are strengthened as well as weak- ^ 
ened,” of bases “ which are only strengthened,” and of bases “ which 
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only weakened.” Why language should nurse and physic its bases, as we 
learn from him, uo one will understand. But a sadder spectacle of the 
treatment of a language or of linguistic facts than is presented in that 
paper, it is not possible to imagine. The reasoning there is exactly 
on the same level as the reasoning in the “edition” of Panini, of which 
so mauy specimens «have now become familiar to the reader of this 
Preface. Exactly the same game at dice or the same vagaries of 
disease reign in this Dictionary: thus, though the declension phenomena 
of akshi, asthi y dadhi , are identical, and acknowledged to be so by Dr. 
Boehtlingk himself in his paper on Declension (§ 69), in his Dictionary 
he discourses on the first noun under akshan, and again under akshi , 
while, on the contrary, if we look to asblii , he refers us to asthan ; and 
if under his guidance we uow go to dndhan, he requests us to seek for 
information under dadhi . 


THE SANSKRIT LANGUAGE UNDER J>R. BOEHTLINGK'S TREATMENT. 

But since the linguistic hospital, which is opened in the works of 
Dr. Boehtlingk, is fortunately not the place in which the Sanskrit 
language lies,—for this language has had a sound and rational develop¬ 
ment—it will be obvious to everyone who happens not to be placed 
under Dr. Boehtlingk’s treatment that there must be reasons for this 
variety of thematic forms which constitute the declension of the same 
base. Audbas there are such reasons, the immediate consequence is 

S hat we cannot decide, a priori , whether Icartar be the “strengthened” 
orra of the original base kartri , or “kartri” the “weakened” form of 
the original base Icartar. Such a decision can only be taken after a 
thorough investigation of the influences which cause this change, of 
the nature of these influences themselves, and of the manner in which 
they work. Aud as language does not sit down like a sehooi-boy, first 
to master the declensions, then the conjugations, and so on,—but as 
the influences I ain speaking of are influences which are traceable in 
the whole organism of language itself, it is obvious, too, that such 
an investigation would not restrict itself to the phenomena of declen- 
siou merely, but extend over the whole area of the linguistic develop¬ 
ment. 

When I myself assumed* the responsibility of writing a Sanskrit 
Dictionary, I considered it incumbent on me to devote a most serious 
research to those little facts which, as we have seen, are despatched 
ita five lines by our modern “ exegetes and lexicographers.” Six years 
have elapsed since I laid my first results, so far as lexicographical pur¬ 
poses are concerned, before the London Philological Society, and it is 
only the desire of giving them in their full bearing and extent that has 
hitherto delayed their presentation through the press. Now, it is ques¬ 
tions like these-questions which, in my mind, ought to be decided with 
the very utmost circumspection, and which cannot be decided without 
very laborious research,—it is questions like these which have been 
trifled with in this Worterbuch in the most unwarranted manner. It 
does not show that it even understands the important problem which 
lies In Its path; it briefly informs the reader that it has cancelled all the 
bases in rhvh tyh and bids him- good-bye. 



PATANJALI and the potters. 

PATANJALI AND THE POTTERS. 

“ WhenVm WSrterbuch ono°ue oc ^asion ‘t h us's peaks T us* 

“*■ : (pottei“; S m a k e Wa reapot!t^ 'TJZ'ZcSXSTf lT(ZZ 

a man who wants to employ words will not go, like the other to the 
house of a grammarian and say : (grammarian) make me some’words 

.„c.V C H “J,»*nP» Patanjali! S tt, SS 

f '"' He ‘ 6 ' ve ha ' e Potters who cau fabricate-and not simplv mean- 
n„s of woids, but the very words themselves, and words too 7 which 
f. 0U laboured so earnestly, so learnedly, so conscientiously to s^e from 

1 il.eh'SaS ™°e“" ^ P ° lte "' “ d -> 


THE CHAMPIONS OP THE WORTERBUCH AND THEIR MEANS 

OF DEFENCE.- PROFESSOR KUHN. 

When in the presence of these extraordinary facts, which, un- 
T S - 1 s '. enc f tbe expression of all the acknowledgment-nay, of 
vi • m ^ u eallU entertain for the immense industrydis- 

S nf h | S f ? UCh ’ _When witb that deep sense whfch fcenter- 
ta n of the duties and of the influence of a Dictionary, and, in the actual 

condition of Sanskrit philology, more especially of a Sanskrit Diction- 
aiy when with these convictions, the earnestness of which, I believe, 
is proved throughout the whole of this investigation,-when—I will not 
conceal it—under the indignation and grief I felt in seeing a magnifi¬ 
cent opportunity thrown away-as I shall abundantly prove that it 
has been thrown away in the case of the Sanskrit Wbrterbuch-when 
under these impressions I uttered a warning, five years ago, in the 
Westminster Review,” a warning contained in three pages, there en¬ 
sued a spectacle which, during my literary experience, stands without 
a parallel. 

indeed a proficient in Sanskrit, nor having 
amongst those who are earnestly engaged 
as a contributor of quotations to the Wor- 
me the grossest personal iuvectives which 
- of a scientific journal. As sound, literary 
argument was beyond his range, he indemnified himself, and gratified 
his employers, by calling me names. Unfortunately for him, his abuse 
could produce no effect upon me, for the following reason. Amongst 
the few critical remarks for which I had room, in the “Westminster 
Review,” there was one which illustrated the manner in which Pro- 
Tessor Roth had translated a ritual text. This lemark was expressly 

J3 ' MaliAbhdshya Introduction (p. 52, ed. Ballantyne) : 5^3 


Professor Kuhn,—not 
ever obtained any position 
in Sauskrit philology, but- 
terbuch, launched against 
ever disgraced the pages 
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written for Professor Kuhn’s amusement as well as that of Professor 
Weber. For, at a small Sanskritic party \v hit'll used to meet every 
fortnight at Berlin during the years 1847 aud 1848, I had shown them 
the Commentary of Madhava on a Mimansa work, the editing of which 
I had then commenced, this Commentary being the proof of the asser¬ 
tion I had made in 1855 in the “ Westminster Review.” Professor Kuhn 
heartily enjoyed, at one of these meetings, the precious translation of 
the passage in question from the Aitareya-Brahmana, given by Pro¬ 
fessor Roth, in the preface (pp. xxxviii-xli) to his edition of the 
Nirukta. Nay more, so anxious was he to possess its substance, before 
it was published, that my presence be took notes from the Commen¬ 
tary I am speaking of, viz.y that of the Jaimiuiya-nyaya-mala-vistara. 
Aud in the invectives to which I am alluding, he does not deny the exist¬ 
ence, nor yet the value, of my evidence, but he words his defence of 
Professor Roth in so studied and so ambiguous a manner as to create 
in the minds of his readers a suspicion as to the reliability of the 
statement I had made, though its truth was perfectly familiar to 
him.* 00 

Now, a writer who has recourse to such weapons as these lias 
laid aside those qualities which are accessary to retain a man within 


In possession of the information I am speaking of he writes as follows : “ Der- 
letzteren stellt der verfasser eine bedeutend abweichende des commentators gegen- 
uber, da er aber nur the commentator und nicht all the commentators order almost 
all the commentators sagt,so ist stark zu vernmthen, dass nocli andere commentaro 
existiren, welehe den text wahrscheinlich in der Rothscheo weiso erkliiren werden • 
dabei nehine ich natiirlich den Fall als ganz unmoglich an dass der verfasser (der 
nichts als die ubersetzung giebt) etwa selber den commentar missverstanden haben 
sollte” i.e. t “In opposition to the latter [tn?., the version of Professor Roth of the 
passage in question] the reviewer gives another of the commentator which is 
considerably different from it; but as he merely says the commentator, and not all 
the commentators or almost all the commentators, there is a strong probabilitv (sic !) 
that there are other commentators who probably (sic!) explain the text in the man 
nerof Professor Roth. With these words I assume it,ctsu mutter of course to be 
plainly impossible that the reviewer who gives nothing but the translation, should have 
misunderstood the commentary ."—That Professor Kuhn had not the slightest doubt 
as to who was the author of the review in question, even he will not venture to 
deny ; for he has stated the fact in letters and in conversation. But even if he liad 
any snch doubt, he knew that I wa sin possession of the commentary, for he had 
taken notes from it. If, then, the ascertainment of truth alone had been the obieet 
of hiai remark,as the public might expect of an author, and if his notes were' not 

complete enough—which, however, I do not admit-the time required fora letter 

and an answer back, that is tosay, five days, would have sufficed to give him 
al! the information he could wish for. It requires, however, no statement from me 
that his object was not to inform his readers of the tme state of the facts; it better 
suited his purpose to insinuate a doubt as to the correctness of the translation I 
hadgiven. Indeed, Professor Weber,-who. as I have mentioned, possessed the same 
knowledge and had obtained it in tho same manner, as Professor Kuhn settlos the 

h T n h0Dgh J‘ e d i d “ 0t re “ ain behi " d hi * eo»'ea g »e in seurrilo.m abuse and 
though, in speaking of my translation, he shows his usual levity he nev«rthAi« cc 
Plainly and openly acknowledge the full reliability of tho 

on the ground of the MlmfinsA work. Ho says : “ er kennfc namlieh offenbar nur die 

Erk I arnn « der MfraAnsAschule, etc. ; ” i.e. t “ the reviewer obviously 
knows only the systematizing explanation rot «the MimftnsA school etc " Thu«f 

ZaTIZ ^m L°t P ^ 0n ° f thlS ex P* anafc lon»*heupeak8 of it f^m p^so/ial know! 
e o , and admit* that my account of it was correct and not liable to doubt 
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the pale of a gentlemanly consideration, and his language how*™ 

a nrt ad ,l pted t0 his own chai 'acter, cannot touc/one who does 
not stand on the same level with him. 


A FURTHER GLANCE AT THE CHAMPIONS AND THEIR MEANS 

OF DEFENCE.—PROFESSOR WEBER. 


nf hint , mi ^ 1 exhibition took place, I am grieved to say, in a journal 
ugn standing and respectability, in the “Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
lgen andisclien Gesellschaft.” It is a salutary practice in the jour- 

v ki \ ieaille(1 societies, not to admit into their pages scurrilous 

0US attacks against individuals; and this practice has been 
1 |g* ( y adhered to in the journal to which I am adverting, with the 
single exception of my own case.-,*’ Professor Weber, who is also in the 
service of the Worterbuch, suddenly attacked me in this journal,—not, 
indeed, with anything that deserves the name of argument, but with 
personal abuse of the coarsest kind. Five years have passed by, and 
at last a sense of justice, which does credit to himself, has re-entered 
the rnind of Professor Weber; and in the last number of the “ Zeits¬ 
chrift,” which reached me when this Preface was nearly completed in 
print, he has fully and honestly retracted all his former calumnies; 
still, however, combining with the compliments he now pays to my 
Dictionary, the remark that my views of the Worterbuch show a 
perfect derangement of my mental faculties, since I do not reject the 
authority of the greatest Hindu scholars as freely and easily as the 
work he so assiduously praises. 


I am certainly in no humour to find fault with the opinion which 
he entertains of my mental condition, for it will always give me a sense 
of safety and satisfaction when I find him bearing testimony to the 
vast distance which separates our respective modes of studying, and 
judging of, Hindu antiquity. But, as he lias chosen to connect his 
opinion of me with a piece of scientific advice, this seems a fitting 
opportunity for illustrating, onee more , his competence for passing 
a j?idgment on matters of Sanskrit philology. 

He says: “Another, third, essential difference‘[between the 
Worterbuch and my Dictionary ; — I, myself, trust and hope that atten¬ 
tive readers will find many more essential differences than three 

between the two works] consists.in [my] not marking the accent 

of the words.” 

In his opinion, therefore, the Worterbuch does mark the accent. 
Now, setting aside the very considerable quantity of words which 
are not marked with any accent in this work, the instances in which 
it is marked there seem to satisfy the scientific requirements of 
Professor Weber. I ought, then, to mention, in the first place, that 
in all such cases the accent is put there over the word without any 
further explanatory remark. But I have shown that there are periods 
in the known Sanskrit grammatical literature that the first period 
is that of P&nini, the second that of the Rik-Pratisakhya, the third 
(perhaps fourth) that of K&ty&yana, the fourth (or perhaps fifth) that 
of the Phitsutras; and that,! as .we continue our descent, we have 
the period of the Ka&ka, Kaumudi, etc. Thus, marking an accent 
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without saying to wfiat period such an accent belongs, and up to 
what period it re men ns in force, is giving evideuce of the greatest 
superficiality,—'it is showing, too, that the difficulties of the question 
we are speaking of, were not at all understood. As regards myself, 

I believe I might have entered into such detail, since I have con¬ 
sidered it my duty to turn my researches into this channel also ; 
and if the scientific and liberal disposition of my publishers could 
have disregarded all material considerations in the case—and could 
have added still more to the great’'concessions of space which thev 
have already made me, to their own material detriment, since the 
publication of the third part of my Dictionary,-! should have been 
able not only to give quotations historically, which the Wbrterbuch, 
notwithstanding Professor Weber’s bold assertion —I will not attach 
to it another epithet—does not give, and to discuss the matters of 
accent,—but even to re-edit, little by little, the Commentary to the 
I? m ^ 11 ^ ^ as I have already done on several occasions, 

in order to prove the meanings I give, and which meanings no one 
could gather from the text as edited by Professor Weber. No doubt 
I might have done all this had I been perfectly independent of material 
considerations. But, at alt events, had I, in marking the accents, 
contended myself with that which * satisfies completely Professor 
Webers scientific wants, my Dictionary would have become as super¬ 
ficial as the book which he has qualified as a work of the “most 
scrupulous conscien tiousness.” 8 * 1 

In adverting to Professor Weber's advice, I may as well quote one 
more instance from Ins impartial illustration of the difference between 
the two Dictionaries. It concerns the meanings of words in both. But 
as I have adverted to this subject before, I need now only say, that he 
describes the Worterbucti in the following manner. 

“It represents,” he writes in the 4 Zeitschrift ’ “ the Principle of 
reality in contrast with the historical proceeding of interpretation 
[which he says, is mine], by allowing the words to interpret themselves 
through the chronological order (sic.! !) of the quotations added to them 
and through these quotations themselves, the authors always quoting 
the native exegesis also, but merely as a secondary means. ” 8 9 a And 

of myself he says, that my “orthodox faith in the authority of native 

exegetesaud grammarians ” is something perfectly bewildering ; indeed, 
it pre-supposes the “ derangement of my mental faculties.” a9 ' J 


* In his libel he says; “dieses Work doe bcwundernsworfchcston Fioisses unci 
der Borgsamsfcon Gowissenhaftigkoit.” 

ru J" "f eifc ® chrift , der Doutechen morgenlandischon Gesolsehaft," vol. XIV. 755 - 
Die Ha up t ten den z, die er [i.e, myself] hiebei verfolgt, bestoht eben-und dies markirt 
einen ferneren Haupfc-Untorechied von Bochtlingk-Roth-d^in, dass cr css“ur 
Aufgabe niachfc, die \usichton der oinlioimiselien Erklarcr ur.cl Sprachforsehcr zur 
fnn^flrt n h G ° tUl1 gzu bringen, wiikrond BochUinfjk-Roth diesein historischen Erkla- 

da * SaCbliChC Princip ^tvctc n, die Worter nan.Mch durch 
.eltllelie Ordnmig der betroffonden Htellon und durcb ebon dieso Stellen selhsf- 

uutnittelhar erkUl^n zu wobci siedio oiahcimisc.™ a 

anfUhron, aber doch unr ala sekuodflree Huifemittol botiachton.' 

dap f””* 0 ". 1 lcho Bcziohungen liaben nns seitdem uberzengt, dasn 

flfll ^ A ! a f 8Dn ? Jcn68 ’ ,iir ans *»°rdlng8 iramer noch goradezu nnbogwi- 
flioben, Angrides anf das Petorsbarger WHrterbnch dcnnoch wirklich L v^n 
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on the othor re L,r!'i tl,e levit 3’» °" one hand,'and all the hardihood, 

life ary productions, to allow an author to come before the public 
with statements like these. As for myself,'anv one may see Sat 

differ froi,Mhc US f 1,1St r iC - eS m} ' Dictio,,ar y I plainly state that I 

Tlls/onTl i ftwnolorpesor meanings given by the native authorities. 

vSatSn ^ h Sellt f re Certainl V n0t frec ' l,ent ’ bemuse a serious in¬ 
vestigation of the native grammarians led me in most instances to ao- 

precmte their scholarship and the correctness of its results; nor have 

doubts -' toTtCVV* sl, P ersed « tbem wi t» mere .'vague and vapouring 
oubts but that I have ground sometimes to differ even from the view! 

of a Ivatj ay ana or a Patanjali, Professor Weber will have probablv 

SeaT f 110 " 0 c U, 1 f0i ' eg0ius pages ’ tl,0,, sh he might have learned it 

w t s f : 0 ,' n " lyf l anS, r Dlct ionar.y, which’die is good enough to favour 

tJ, w- ^' S stat f ment ’ therefore, concerning my blind belief in 
^ , H ,‘ Q " Sch0,ars sa - v > is founded on that same overweening 

sibmtv of <,eh "i i-? ' VC ilaveseen - leads Mm to assume the respon- 
sibilit\ ot schooling Katyayaua, wlionrhe does'uot even understand 

unali. il !-m° ^riptiou of the Wbrterbuch, I know not how to 
qualilj it without using language which could only be used by a Profes- 

sor Kuhn. It is one of my most serious reproaches against the Sanskrit 

Woiterbuch, that it not only creates its own meanings, and by applying 

fnu-s T- m .° st miportant documents of the literature, practically 
falsifies antiquity itself, but deliberately, and nearly constantly sup¬ 
presses all the information we may derive from the native commen- 
tanes. r have intimated that the great injury they have thus done 
to the due appreciation of Hindu antiquity, would have been lessened 

nail they at least, as common sense wouhl suggest, given by the side 
oi their own inventions the meanings of Stlyana or Mahidhara or 

J V th ? 1 ', autll0 ”ties, and thus enabled the student to judge for himself, 
vet while the reader may peruse their Dictionary page after page, 

8 ' le .® t . after sheet, without discovering a trace of these celebrated 
V aidik commentaries, while the exceptions to this rule are so rare as 
to become almost equal to zero, Professor Weber dares to speculate on 
the credulity of tlio public in telling it that this Dictionary always 
<liiotcs the native exegesis V 

When a cause lias sunk so low as to have such defenders and require 
such means of defence as these, when its own contributors and its 
noisiest bards have no other praise to chant than such as this, it seems 
almost cruel to aggravate its agony by exposure or reproach. 


THE CLIMAX 


tt the spectacle exhibited on the appearance of my remarks in the 
“ Westminster Review” does not end here, audits epilogue is perhaps 


Iiechto zu sein glaiibto. Es setzt dies freilich nach miserer Ansicht eine Art VerirruDg 
de.s Denkvermogons voraus, wie sic auf sonstlgen Gobieten niclit sclten isfchieraberin 
der That befremdot, eino orthodoxe Hingabo immlieh audie Auktoritat deriadischen 
Excgefcen nnd Gramma! iker, wie sicuns gogeuiibor diesen Ha a rs pa I tern, die beiallor 
Spitzfindigkeit denn dock gar oft jeneu verbleudeten Leitern gleichen, die da Mfieken 
seizen nud Kameele verschlucken, sehr wenig am Platze scheiut.” 






>. 
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THE HIDDEN REASON* OF THE “ EDITOR ” OF PAN IN I. 

even more remarkable than the play itself. In the same “ Zeitschrift 
tier Deutschen MorgenUindiselicn Gesellschaft” there followed another 
act, which is so characteristic of the system pursued in these attacks, 
that it deserves a special word, merely for the sake of curiosity. An 
individual whose sole connection with Sanskrit studies consists in hand- 
iug Sanskrit books to those who can read them, a literary naught, wholly 
unknown, but assuming the airs of a quantity, because it lias figures 
before it that prompt it on,—this personage, who, as his own friends 
informed me, is perfectly ignorant of Sanskrit, he, too, was allowed to 
give his opiuion on the Worterbuch. I need not say that, in the absence 
of all knowledge of the subject itself, it merely vented itself in the 
most grandiloquent praise; but, to complete its mission, there was 
added to this fustian,language, in reference to me, such as certainly 
was never heard, or admitted, before in a respectable journal of any 
society. He need not tremble lest I should drag him into notoriety! 
Nature has not fitted him for estimating the ridicule to which he 
exposed himself in becoming the mouthpiece and the puppet of his 
instigators. If he deserve anything, it is not chastisement, but pit\y 
and the mercy of a charitable concealment of his name. 

And all this outrage, not only against the interests of science and 
truth, but against the commonest, rules of decency, was committed in a 
series of planned attacks, because I had warned the Sanskrit Worter¬ 
buch of the danger of its career, and had not expressed any admiration 
for Dr. Boehtlingk’s competence or scholarship. 

A FURTHER GLANCE AT THE CHAMPIONS.—THE HIDDEN REASONS 

OF THE “EDITOR* OF PaNXNI. 

It was then, and on the ground* of observations I had made in re¬ 
gard to his want of proficiency, that I was called upon by one of his 
men, not only to have respect for the “editor of P&ijini,” but even for 
the hidden reasons he might hav*e had in foisting on the public his blun¬ 
ders of every kind. The “ editor or PAniui” was held before me as a 
symbol of scientific accomplishment; liis 44 edition of Panini” was the 
fgreat thunderbolt which was hurled at my head by one of these little 

°Jupiters» 894 

Prof, Kuhn writes in his “ Zeitschrift” the following words : “ Wo der alien 
gratnmatiker nicht erwuhnung go than ist, geschali es nur deshalb nicht, weil ihro 
etymologic mifc der der verfasser ubeieinstiminto ; stellten dieselben aber ohne 
jeno zn erwiihnen oiguo otymologieen atif, so lioss sich dock wohl voraussetzen, dass 
der herausgeber des P&runi, des Vopadova u. s. w. dazu seine wohlerwogenon griinde 
geh&bt haben mochte;” t.c,, “ where no mention was made [in tlie Worterbuch] of 
the old grammarians, this was done because their etymology agreed with that of the 
authors of the 'Worterbuch ; but when the latter made their own etybiologies with¬ 
out naming the former, it was but natural to suppose that tho editor of Pfinini, of 
Vopadeva, etc., had his own well-weighed reasons fordoing so.” 1 he real nature 
of this statement of Professor Kuhn will become apparent from tho review which I 
shall give of tho Wttrterbuch. Hut his information, as it is, is not without great 
interoat. Thus, according to this quotationor of the Worterbuch, its authors pass 
over in silence the labours of the Hindu grammarians—not because they see reason 
to adopt the results of tho latter—but because these labours kavo the honour to 
meet with the approval of Dr. Boehtlingk and Company. Under an 3 r circumstances, 
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J^isss^ifissi w-r- with the vai - 

disinclination to antagonizewith H.nl ? ! and yet. from a natural 

n,v own, I have ,£S frl aZ iz 7Z I""" 1 *- “» 

ledge I possessed in regard to it. Twelve years Kto°£»S J® k “° W ' 
I explained my views on this honk n ais ftav ® Passed since 

Sanskritic parties, to Professors Weber and Kuho^a^if ^ ° Ur 
interval passed over, the less I felt riicnnc i ’ an( * ^ ie Ion ger the 
At present, after twenty years’ ti ne f shn, n T* ° f lt in pWat * 
almost unfair to rake up the past Z* , considel ' ed « 

have told me tliat the moral and in teller t “° f i - f 5 . ha ' rity would 

may undergo considerable changes during so considerable 0 * & ““I 

r p f nee S fr’, BUt *•“ SljUe ° f desireTeomb^e "heT 

connected „,e a„ U „ ...i'T™"',.",' 1 

silent, inconsequence of the insolent provocations which I receive' 
Not onlj does Dr. Boehtlingk quote his “ edition ” of PAnini in his 

Worterbuch,—not only does lie thus force it, as it were, on us ’b the 

references be makes to it, and acknowledge it to this day as his 
Wb.au cl.ild -but one of bl, own .or*,, w8 „ ao, u .tw Jth 
the judgment I should pass on it, has the hardihood to defy me publicly 
by bidding me have respect for.the “ editor of Paniui.” P ■*’ 

Well, then, I have taken up this impertinent challenge. Insofar 
as my present subject permitted, I have illustrated the nature of this 

recTir°to ?t aga°n ’ * " 0t be n,v ' fau,t if I am compelled to 


CONCLUSION. 


Still a provocation of this kind alone would have as little induced 
me to take up my pen now as it did heretofore; but when I see the 
public told authoritatively, yet without any proof, that Sayana teaches 
that understanding of tile Veda which was current in India no longer 
than a few centuries ago;-when I see that the most distinguished 
and the most learned Hindu .scholars and diviues-the most valuable 
and sometimes the only, source of all our knowledge of ancient India— 
\.;are scorned in theory, mutilated iu print, and, as a consequence, set 
aside m the interpretation of Vaidik texts;-when I see that the most 
ancient records of Hindu antiquity are interpreted to the .Euro¬ 
pean public iu such a manner as to cease to be that which they are •— 
when a clique of Sanskritists of this description vapours about giving 
us the sense of the Veda as it existed at the commencement of Hindu 


however, it was but natural and rational to pass them over in silence and to suppress 
the information they give, —for, either they have the honour of being approved of by 
Dr. Boehtlingk, or “ the editor of Pfinini” had probably his well-weighed reasons for 
not agreeing with them ; and, in the latter case, there was of course not the slightest' 
necessity that he should give or even allude to these, important reasons. The pas¬ 
sage quoted would alone' quito suffice ta illustrate the character of the fulsome 
adulation and of the puffing 'advertisements—written, of course, exclusively by the 
employed scribes of the WSrterbuch—which for some years have made their appear¬ 
ance in some literary journals of Germany, and have not only misled, but impose# 
upon, the public unacquainted or imperfectly acquainted with Sanskrit philology:*' h3 ^ ' 


CONCLUSION. 


20“> 

antiquity when I see that the very forms of the language are falsified, 
and tliat it is made a principle to slur Uie grammar of lYinini, and to ridi¬ 
cule those who lay stress on itwhen I see that one of the highest gram¬ 
matical authorities of India is schooled for a “ want of practice and 
skill,” while this censure is passed without even ail understanding of the 
work to which it referswhen t see that they who emphatically 
claim the epithet of “veracious,” make statements which are the 
very reverse of truth ; —and when I consider that this method of study¬ 
ing Sanskrit philology is pursued by those whose words apparently 
derive weight aud influence from the professorial position they hold ; 
and when, moreover, departing from rule and precedent, 1 see tin* 
journal of a distinguished Society--I fully hope through an oversight 
of its editor, though a Professor of Sanskrit himself-*permanently 
made the channel for propagating such statements as f have described 
and qualified, together with these scandalous personal attacks and 
ealumuies,—then I hold that it would be a want of courage and a dere¬ 
liction of duty, if I did not make a stand against these Saturnalia of 
Sanskrit Philology. 

On this ground I have raised my voice, however feeble aud solitary 
for the moment, and have endeavoured to examine the competence of 
those who set themselves up as our masters and authorities. Ou this 
ground I have endeavoured to vindicate for Panini the position he holds 
in Sanskrit literature, and the position he ought to hold amongst honest 
Sanskrit philoiogers. 


** Professor Weber iii his libel: “einen uni so poiulickcren Eindruck musses auf 
jeden wahrhei tsliebenden Forsclier machen, etc.;" i.e. y “the more painful is the im¬ 
pression which mast be produced on every veracious scholar," [ute., if he roads un- 
opinion on the Wbrterbuch, whieb opinion,—I must add, so far from having changed 

is even more emphatic now than it was when 1 wrote the review which lias so much 
displeased him}. 


THE END 


